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THE GREAT WAR OF 1870. 


I, 


UCH, I suppose, will be its name in 

history. And, in truth, the like of 
it has not been seen within the mem- 
ory of man: a political war rapidly be- 
coming.a war of nations; the whole 
male population of one country poured 
like a torrent into the territory of an- 
other; on each side six or seven hun- 
dred thousand men under arms; all 
the appliances of the science of war; 
fearful battles such as Woerth, Grave- 
lotte and Sedan; large and strongly- 
fortified towns, such as Strasburg and 
Metz, besieged and taken; the capital 
of France, a city of two millions of 
inhabitants, invested, shelled, famished, 
and captured after a resistance of five 
months; spoils of war including six 
thousand cannons; five hundred thou- 
sand soldiers carried away as prisoners ; 
an emperor reduced to captivity and 
deposed by a betrayed and indignant 
nation, and the conqueror ‘succeeding, 
as it were, to the vacant title; France, 
the first of the great European powers, 
yielding its rank to Germany ; France, 
powerful, prosperous, surrounded with 
all the prestige of military renown, 
crushed like a gourd, and Germany, 
but lately weak, unstable, divided, a 
mere cipher in the council of nations, 
working out its unity by the force of 





military institutions, and becoming the 
arbiter of the Old World! 


Il. 


Historians. will have no difficulty in 
accounting for the origin and issue of 
the great war of 1870. The explanation 
lies on the surface. On the one hand, 
the exhausted soil of a Latin race; on 
the other, the German nations, which 
have not yet had their day; France, 
like all countries which have long been 
civilized, rich, skeptical and corrupt— 
all institutions tried, all ideas startéd, 
entertained and worn out; Germany, 
young, raw and rough, with its litera- 
ture of yesterday, feudal institutions 
still flourishing, ready to bow to au- 
thority and to submit to discipline. So 
did the Greeks formerly triumph over 
the Persians, and the Macedonians’ in 
their turn over the Greeks. I need not 
go on: you see the train of obvious 
considerations that may be drawn from 
the theme. Nor would I detract from 
their interest or their plausibility. And 
yet I think that the merely practical 
politician would have something to say 
on the other side of the question. Ina 
certain sense, and looking at the merely 
political side of things, never did events 
so great depend upon more fortuitous 
causes. Individuals have done it all. 
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The fate of the world has hinged on the 
designs of two men—Napoleon III. and 
Prince von Bismarck. 

Napoleon’s portrait is difficult to draw. 
Prince von Bismarck has expressed an 
opinion that his great antagonist is the 
most overrated man of the day. And 
so no doubt he is. At the same time, 
Napoleon must not be supposed to be 
destitute of ability. His capacity is of 
an inferior order, but still he has some 
capacity. A political adventurer, he 
succeeded by his very extravagance: 
he attempted what no reasonable man 
would have tried, and by trying he 
brought it within his reach. A char- 
latan, he possesses the knowledge and 
dexterity required in his line. His very 
want of deep insight, of respect for hu- 
man nature and of moral scruples, has 
helped him on to power. Being wholly 
selfish, he must not be measured by an 
ethical standard, while he cannot be 
tried by logical rules, being altogether 
chimerical, with a sort of dreamy saga- 
city and gambling audacity. Upon the 
whole, a sort of genius, with great gaps 
in it—a somewhat powerful nature, with 
inherent mediocrity—a complex being, 
difficult to analyze, but, at all events, 
> no master-mind and no founder of any- 
thing abiding. 

Napcleon III. was no match for Bis- 
marck, the greatest diplomatist that has 
appeared since Richelieu—a true polit- 
ical hero. Cavour was a more genial 
nature; he had the advantage of a just 
and generous cause ; he believed in lib- 
eral principles, or, at all events, he 
knew how to turn them to his purpose ; 
nor was his appointed task easier than 
Bismarck’s: perhaps the reverse, since 
he had no military power of his own to 
Carry it out; but at the same time the 
magnitude of the results obtained by 
Bismarck hardly permits us to put the 
two men on a level. 

Bismarck is said to be charming in 
private conversation, full of humor and 
amusing sallies, but exchanging this 
amenity for coldness and harshness 
when business becomes the topic. He 
was early noted in the diplomatic world 
for an affectation of sincerity, a sort of 
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bold and blunt avowal of his designs ; 
and that at a time when his views were so 
paradoxical that they seemed to border 
on insanity. Akin to this indiscretion 
is the cynicism with which he loves to 
provoke the liberals or to startle the 
men of routine. He had hardly been 
raised to the rank of prime minister 
in 1862 when, in a committee of the 
House, he broke out in the celebrated 
programme: “Not by parliamentary 
speeches, nor by the votes of a major- 
ity, are the great questions of the day 
to be solved, but by iron and fire!” 
Of the same sort was the no less famous 
saying about the superiority of might 
over right. Prince von Bismarck is a 
politician of Frederick the Great's 
school, with very little rubbish in his 
head, very few scruples in his con- 
science and very little respect for pub- 
lic opinion—early and deeply impressed 
with the conviction that success is like 
charity and covers a multitude of sins. 
At the same time success was never for 
him what it was for Napoleon III.—a 
lottery-prize to be secured by luck or 
trickery—but, on the contrary, a great 
aim to be compassed by all the resources 
of human ingenuity. Bismarck has 
dealt with politics as Moltke with war, 
leaving nothing to chance. No states- 
man, I hold, ever brought to his task 
such precision of views, such depth of 
purpose: none has provided with so 
much forethought against all contingen- 
cies, has brought so carefully into his 
hands all the threads of the most in- 
tricate affairs, and has sprung under the 
feet of his enemies mines so deeply laid 
and long prepared. A rare mixture of 
dissimulation: and audacity, of strength 
and cunning. : 
The chief drawback in Bismarck’s 
character is his want of sympathy for 
liberal ideas, and his want of insight 
into the tendencies of modern society. 
He is a true Prussian Junker, full of the 
prejudices of his caste. Nothing can 
exceed his abhorrence for the conditions 
of government in constitutional mon- 
archies, his disdain of ministerial re- 
sponsibility or diplomatical blue-books. 
Who can doubt his unfitness to re 
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main at the head of the Prussian mon- 
archy or of the German empire when, 
the work of territorial aggrandizement 
being over, party questions and party 
discussions are revived? Bismarck is 
essentially the man of the task he has 
singled out for himself, the hero set 
apart by Providence for realizing the 
“manifest destiny’’ of the Teutonic race. 
He is a politician of the old school, with 
war and intrigue as his special vocation. 
His prototype, as I have already said, 
is Cardinal Richelieu, and he may be 
allowed to have even surpassed Riche- 
lieu, if we consider the difficulties he 
had to surmount, the magnitude of the 
end he set before him, and the com- 
pleteness with which he has reached 
it. Happen what may, he has done 
enough for his fame. He may very 
likely carry his views farther, looking 
upon his work as but half done: he may 
wish to extend the sway of Germany 
over all those Germanic lands that still 
lie beyond it; but the essential part of 
his work is done. Let Bismarck die or 
be dismissed to-morrow, it does not sig- 
nify much, for Germany is made, and 
to all appearance cannot be again un- 
made. 


III. 


We have all heard of the grand des- 
sein which Henri IV. of France was on 
the point of carrying out when he fell 
under Ravaillac’s knife. Bismarck also 
had his “ great design,’’ the greatest and 
most subtle ever conceived by a states- 
man. He seems to have been early 
impressed by the misshaped outline of 
the Prussian territory, and possessed 
with the ambition of rounding it off and 
of raising the country to a higher rank 
in the scale of European powers. This 
end, however, could only be reached 
through the -aggrandizement and unifi- 
cation of Germany itself, and both ele- 
ments of the problem were blended 
from the first, in the eyes of the daring 
politician, into one vast undertaking. 
The question of nationalities, then fresh- 
ly mooted by French theorists, and 
turned to substantial account by Cavour 
for the liberation of Italy, may have 





given the first impulse to Bismarck’s 
views or a more precise turn to his am- 
bition, but he seems from the beginning 
to have understood with rare insight all 
the conditions of his plan. The first 
of these conditions was to eject Austria 
out of the precincts of Germany, not 
merely because Austria was the rival 
of Prussia in the German confederation, 
nor because the confederation, so long 
as Austria remained a member of it, 
was a body with two heads, or, to use 
another image, the field of battle of 
two powers ever anxious to supplant 
each other: these considerations were 
sufficient to make the defeat of Austria 
the first step toward the attainment of 
Germanic hegemony, but other motives 
recommended the same course. The 
Austrian empire was a compound of dif- 
ferent nations, belonging, so far as num- 
bers and extent of territory went, to the 
Hungarian and Slavonian much more 
than to the Teutonic race, and there- 
fore, once applied to the formation of a 
new Germanic empire, the principle of 
nationalities could hardly admit of Aus- 
tria continuing a part of it, but rather 
made it necessary that her German prov- 
inces should be wrested from her. And 
such undoubtedly was and is Bismarck’s 
plan: he is known to have declared long 
ago that Pesth ought to be the capital 
of the Habsburg empire, and it is certain 
that, but for the fear of French interven- 
tion, he would in 1866 have pushed on 
his conquest and detached Austria from 
Hungary, to englobe it in the new con- 
federation. The plan has been post- 
poned, not abandoned, and the cis- 
Leithan crown-lands will be among the 
first to fall into the Prussian lion’s maw 
so soon as he has digested his late plen- 
tiful meal. 

But, if we go back to the time when 
events had not yet so authoritatively 
decided on which side was the supe- 
riority of arms, and if we try to realize 
the difficulties of Bismarck’s plans, we 
must acknowledge that these were of a 
rare audacity. They depended, besides, 
on a condition which seemed almost im- 
possible to obtain—the consent or neu- 
trality of France. This nobody under- 
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stood better than Bismarck himself, 
and we shall see by and by how he met 
the difficulty. Nor was this all: Aus- 
tria once broken, Germany made one, 
and Prussia ruling over this united Ger- 
many, would not a last and supreme 
struggle take place? Could it be ex- 
pected that France, if passive for a time, 
would finally acquiesce in the realiza- 
tion of Bismarck’s plans for his coun- 
try’s grandeur? Would not Prussia 
sooner or later have to fight for Eu- 
ropean supremacy with what was con- 
sidered the first military power of Eu- 
rope? And can we admit that Bis- 
marck did not from the first foresee all 
the conditions and perils of the work 
he had set his heart on accomplishing ? 
But we must not anticipate. 


IV. 


Cavour died in June, 1861, letting his 
mantle fall on another and greater 
prophet of the dogma of nationalities. 
Bismarck was then in Russia, which he 
left in May of the following year, ex- 


changing the Prussian embassy of St. 


Petersburg for that of Paris. I well re- 
member his arrival there, and how he 
came, it was said, to inaugurate an 
alliance of the two northern courts with 
that of France. The fact is, that Bis- 
marck was then throwing his nets about, 
feeling his way, trying all sorts of com- 
binations, concocting all sorts of in- 
trigues, getting up all sorts of embroil- 
ments, in the hope of finding what 
Prussia wanted, or rather what he want- 


ed for Prussia—help and opportunity. 


I remember also with what confidence 
even then he spoke of his plans fora 
’ reorganization of Germany, and with 
what astonishment the ministers of Aus- 
tria and of Saxony, Prince Metternich 
and Baron Seebach, after a jovial din- 
ner at the Moulin Rouge, and in a con- 
fidential talk promoted by our generous 
French wines, heard their colleague 
unravel his views as to the future of 
Germany, not concealing from them the 
fate he reserved for their own states. I 
wonder whether the two diplomatists 
mentioned the conversation the next 
day in their despatches to their courts? 
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Probably not, for they must have thought 
their fellow-minister either mad or tipsy. 
But what is most remarkable in the in- 
discretion of Bismarck is his apparent 
indifference to the social importance of 
his interlocutors. A subordinate mem- 
ber of the staff of a Paris newspaper, 
having a message to deliver to the 
Prussian ambassador, then on the point 
of returning to Berlin, was not a little 
surprised when the great man engaged 
him in conversation, and finally ex- 
plained that he was going home to give 
a lesson to both a stubborn king and 
a stubborn parliament! 

Bismarck left Paris at the end of four 
or five months, having been recalled by 
the king, who required his services in 
the conflict then opened with the parlia- 
ment. Bismarck entered into the strug- 
gle with the more zeal as the dispute 
turned on the military reforms and the 
expenses which they necessitated, and 
as the new premier well knew that a 
powerful army was a sine gua non of 
the changes he meant to introduce in 
the map of Europe. Moltke had already 
been four years at the head of the staff, 
and the two became henceforth fellow- 
workers in a common task. The first 
year of Bismarck’s premiership was la- 
borious, marked by an apparently hope- 
less contest with the majority of the low- 
er House, prorogations and dissolutions 
which did not succeed in breaking up 
that majority, the necessity of violating 
the constitution, a spirit of resistance 
which threatened to break out in revo- 
lution. One thing was clear: nothing 
but a timely diversion, such as a war or 
some satisfaction of national vanity— 
nothing, in short, but some signal suc- 
cess—could help the Prussian govern- 
ment out of its internal difficulties. And 
here it was that Fortune began to shower 
upon Bismarck the marks of that favor 
which has never deserted him since. 

His first move in the game of Eu- 
ropean politics was occasioned by the 
Polish insurrection of 1863. He, from 
the first, threw himself boldly into the 
thickest of the diplomatic contest, and 
from the first also showed his mastery. 
I cannot enter into the details of this 
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his maiden campaign, but the result, at 
last, stood clear before all eyes: the 
alliance of the three powers, France, 
England and Austria, was broken, while 
another alliance was substituted for it 
between Austria, Russia and Prussia. 
And all this by the secret action, and, 
later, the open intervention, of Bis- 
marck—all this as only a first step to- 
ward the realization of larger views. 
The second occasion was offered at 
the close of 1863—Jjust as the Polish 
question had been set at rest—by the 
unexpected death of the king of Den- 
mark, Frederick VII. Never was a fa- 
vorable opportunity more cleverly or 
more successfully-improved. Bismarck 
found there united all that his policy 
required —a national cause to rouse 
national ambition, a war to test the 
efficiency of the Prussian army, an easy 
and yet flattering success, a conquest 
perhaps, and with it the means of silen- 
cing parliamentary opposition. But 


this was not all: the Danish war gave 
Bismarck the means of showing the 
secondary states of Germany their utter 


helplessness, of confining to a subordi- 
nate part Austria herself, unwillingly 
obliged to take a share in the war— 
forced into it by the danger of leaving 
her rival to reap alone the honor and 
the profit—so that Prussia appeared as 
the protagonistes of the German nation 
and race, and became the de fac/o lead- 
er and representative of the confedera- 
tion. Another result of this bold stroke 
was to set aside, and at the same time 
to sow discontent between, France and 
England, already forced to neutrality 
and isolation in the Polish difficulty. 
Bismarck’s genius shines in nothing so 
much as in the attainment of innume- 
rable ends and by-ends with one and 
the same decisive move. 


Vv. 


The first two acts of the drama were 
played—a mere introduction as yet: the 
third, according to all rules, must bring 
the action to a decisive point. But here 
a pause and careful preparation became 
necessary. Bismarck had carried out 
his Danish plan by these two means— 
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an understanding with Austria and Rus- 
sia, and a misunderstanding, carefully 
fomented, between France and Eng- 
land. Now the combinations must be 
changed: Prussia, after having drawn 
Austria along with her into the Danish 
war, thinks the time come to turn round 
against the ally whose fall she has all 
along plotted. The resolve once form- 
ed,.a pretence will easily be found, ex- 
tracted, if necessary, from the very cir- 
cumstances attending the joint cam- 
paign on the Eider, the alliance of yes- 
terday thus becoming the quarrel of 
to-morrow. This, however, involves a 





change in the relations of Prussia to 
other powers. If Austria is to be at- 
tacked, care must be taken to deprive 
her of assistance and to rouse her natu- 
ral enemies against her: in other words, 
Prussia must secure the co-operation of 
Italy and the neutrality of France. The 
first part of the programme was an easy 
task, for Italy would be sure to take 
the bait so soon as the conquest of 
Venetia was held out to her; but the 
other was a delicate and difficult busi- 
ness, since the French emperor was 
still resenting the awkward part he had 
been reduced to play in the affair of 
the Danish duchies. So delicate indeed 
did it seem that Bismarck resolved to 
manage it in person. He accordingly 
came over to France in the autumn of 
1864 to feel his way and break the 
ground, and the following year went 
again to Biarritz, the watering-place on 
the Bay of Biscay where Napoleon III. 
was recruiting his health. There the 
Prussian minister found, of course, 
many opportunities to converse at ease 
with the emperor and endeavor to bring 
him round to his views. It was an om- 
inous counterpart to the interview of 
Cavour with the same sovereign at 
Plombiéres in 1858, a few months be- 
fore the war in Italy. Nothing, of 
course, has transpired of the conversa- 





tions of the two interlocutors on the 
sea-beach of Biarritz, except through 
subsequent events or unauthorized re- 
ports. But Bismarck, we know, was 
the last man to keep his ideas to him- 





self: he did not neglect, on his way 
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through Paris, to mix with the political 
men of the day, nor fear to speak to 
them with startling unreserve. Few 
probably thought him in earnest, but 
they could not help being amused by 
his sallies. He stuck at nothing, spared 
nobody, was inexhaustible in his jokes 
on the stupidity of the nobles and bur- 
gesses in Berlin, on the sovereign him- 
self—the most respectable, he said, but 
the most stupid, of all. He hinted at 
the difficulties his own bold plans met 
with in the untoward honesty of King 
Wilhelm. France, however, had noth- 
ing to fear from these plans—far from 
it: Prussia could not subsist as it was, 
its configuration was too defective; it 
could not do without Cassel and Nassau 
in the south and Hanover in the north, 
nor, without this rounding off, would 
it succeed in getting rid of the protect- 
orate of Russia and Austria; but once 
restored to the free use of its influence, 
who more than France would profit by 
it? Where could the emperor look for 
a safer and more useful friendship? 
How effectually would the Holy Alli- 
ance then be broken! Prussia, besides, 
might absorb the smaller states, but 
could never think of crossing the Main, 
its natural boundary, and beyond the 
Main, Austria would continue to form 
the old counterpoise, so that the balance 
of power, after all, would remain as it 
was. If, however, the emperor thought 
otherwise, if he could not allow Prussia 
to take such a slice of the cake without 
claiming a share for himself, why, there 
was nothing to prevent him, with Bel- 
gium close at hand. Bismarck, at that 
time, had fully made up his mind that 
his views for the aggrandizement of 
Prussia could not be realized without 
France receiving some compensation, 
and he looked upon Belgium—or at 
least the French-speaking part of that 
kingdom—as offering a ready article of 
barter. Full of his own territorial greed, 
he did not doubt that his compeer would 
be prompted by the same appetites and 
seduced by such prospects; but, to his 
surprise, he found less eagerness than 
he had expected. Often, in his walks 
with the emperor up and down the 
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beach, he would stop, turn round, and, 
with the seducer’s voice, put the ques- 
tion: “ But yourself—what do you wish 
for? What would suit you best?” 
Upon which the emperor shrugged his 
shoulders and answered with inimitable 
simplicity that he really did not require 
anything. 

The answer was not altogether hy- 
pocrisy. The emperor, from the begin- 
ning of his reign, had rightly conceived 
that a power such as his depended 
mainly on Zrestige, and that conquest 
was but one mode of securing the ad- 
miration of men. He had waged suc- 
cessful wars against Russia and Aus- 
tria: what if he were now to appear as 
the recognized head and arbiter of the 
sovereigns of Europe? They were all 
going to try again the fortune of war: 
would it not be best quietly to await the 
issue? Two great powers were pitted 
against each other: their forces seemed 
equal—victory and reverse were pretty 
sure to become alternately the fate of 
each: they would thus exhaust their 
strength, and then the time would come 
to interfere with all the influence of a 
disinterested party and all the authority 
of a power whose resources remained 
unimpaired. The plan was the more 
tempting as the adjustment of rival 
claims seemed so easy and pointed out 
by the nature of the case. Italy wanted 
Venetia, and the emperor was the more 
desirous to let her have it as he had 
failed formerly to recover it for her: on 
this head, therefore, there was no diffi- 
culty. Austria, on the other hand, 
would be but too glad to give up her 
transalpine possessions if she could do 
it honorably, and especially if she could 
find acompensation somewhere. Well, 
the compensation was at hand: Prussia 
must give up Silesia, so gallantly but 
so odiously wrested from Austria by the 
great Frederick, and she would be 
allowed in return to appropriate the 
smaller states which were necessary to 
round her off and connect her with her 
Rhenish possessions. As to France, she 
would ask nothing for herself but a slight 
rectification of her frontiers, two or three 
fortresses and the valley of the Saare: 
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it would be enough for her to have dic- 
tated, as it were, the terms of that grand 
and truly imperial settlement of Eu- 
ropean affairs, from which the dynasty 
of the Bonapartes would derive a last- 
ing glory, and on which the peace of 
Europe might rest for ever ! 

I need not say how bitterly those 
dreams were dispelled. Unused to pre- 
cise calculations, the emperor had trust- 
ed to a vague estimate of the relative 
forces of Prussia and Austria, and never 
thought of this last power being so easi- 
ly brought to bay. The disappointment 
must have been cruel indeed. Not 
only were his hopes of playing a great 
part utterly ruined, but he had himself 
suffered a political defeat which he 
could not disguise. If France had not 
been actually beaten, because she had 
not actually fought, she was yet clearly 
enveloped in the disaster of Sadowa. 
Everything was altered in Europe by 
that one battle, and altered to the dis- 
advantage of France. Prussia had risen 
to the rank of a first-class military pow- 
er: Germany was now united, and its 
forces were at the disposal of King Wil- 
helm. And all this Napoleon had been 
obliged to look at as a mere spectator, 
without the possibility of interfering, for 
he had felt so sure of his plans that he 
had not sent a single corps of troops to 
the frontier. Worse still, he had no 
army to bring into the field, so that 
nothing could be attempted, and he was 
reduced to put as good a face as pos- 
sible on the matter, and to try to per- 
suade the French nation that everything 
that had happened was for the best. 
This he did with incredible audacity, 
but with little success. In vain did M. 
Rouher bring all the resources of his 
eloquence into play to make us believe 
that Germany had never been less dan- 
gerous, nor the balance of power more 
nicely poised, nor French ascendency 
better established. It was a lie: we all 
knew it; and if there had ever been a 
possible doubt about it, the restlessness 
of the imperial government would have 
been sufficient to reveal the truth. Re- 
peatedly did the emperor try to obtain 
some concessions from Prussia, just 
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enough to heal the wounds of national 
vanity: one day he asked for a restora- 
tion of the frontiers lost in 1814, a small 
strip of territory, an invisible fragment 
of the Germanic empire; but Bismarck, 
who before the war had been ready 
to concede that and much more, was 
now inflexible: the soil of Germany was 
sacred, and could never be alienated. 
Then the emperor wanted to buy Lux- 
embourg from the king of the Nether- 
lands, and there again, on that foreign 
ground, he encountered the opposition 
of Bismarck, and was obliged to give 
way. Baffled in such attempts, he look- 
ed around him for some ally, and went 
to Salzburg to meet the emperor of Aus- 
tria, as if Austria had not difficulties 
enough of her own. Then he began 
to apply himself to the reorganization 
of his army, the strengthening of his 
fortresses, the increase of his navy, de- 
claring all the while that he was at 
peace with the world, and preparing 
to take vengeance upon Prussia while 
proclaiming that Prussia had done 
nothing of which France could com- 
plain. 

The truth is, that from the moment 
the news of Sadowa reached him the 
emperor understood how tremendous a 
blow had been struck at his influence, 
and therefore at his dynasty. France 
had fallen in the scale of nations, and 
fallen through his fault: this would be- 
come more and more apparent, the 
French would never forget or forgive it, 
the Napoleonic star had gone down, 
and, as a consequence, even his son’s 
hereditary rights had become uncer- 
tain. All this the emperor felt, and he 
vowed in his heart that he would ap- 
peal to Fortune to reverse her own de- 
cisions. He therefore prepared himself 
for another conflict, passed a law for 
increasing the number of his soldiers, 
tried to conciliate the nation by liberal 
concessions, and at the beginning of 
1870 formed a new cabinet, with M. 
Emile Ollivier at its head, and as its 
secret programme the restoration of the 
imperial authority and prestige, a na- 
tional vote of confidence and a great 
war against Prussia. 
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VI. 


I am not, I confess, one of those who 
deprecated any war and at any time 
with Prussia. Considering that politics 
deal not with theory or with amiable 
feelings merely, but with hard facts, 
positive interests and human passions, 
I always held that another war was in- 
evitable after Sadowa. Inevitable, be- 
cause Bismarck had not completed the 
task of German unity, having been 
obliged for the present to leave out of 
the new confederation the south Ger- 
man states, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would stop half-way ; in- 
evitable chiefly, because France had 
lost her military superiority, her rank 
among European powers, her influence 
in the world, and because it is not in 
human nature, least of all in the nature 
of nations, to give up a proud position 
without a struggle. It is all very well 
to say that war is a dreadful thing, but 
existence is a necessity, and power is 
one of the conditions of national ex- 
istence, and military ascendency is the 
chief condition of power; and it is not 
to be expected that a nation which has 
enjoyed that ascendency should resign 
herself to the loss, and quietly come 
down to the level of Holland or of 
Spain, without some effort to recover 
what has been wrested from her. It 
sounds also very plausible to allege that 
the Germans were free to adopt what- 
ever institutions they pleased, that no- 
body had aright to prevent them from 
coalescing into a great confederation, 
that they were merely carrying out the 
principle of national formation which 
France had preached to the world and 
helped to realize in Italy. All this was 
very specious, but in no wise applicable 
to the present case, since the unity of 
Germany had been effected by the 
strong hand of the Prussians against 
the will of the Germans themselves, and 
with the violent annexation to Prussia 
of several German states. The right of 
nationalities had nothing to do with the 
question, for German unity was but a 
pretence to work out the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia, and for any one who 
. tried to see matters as they were, the 
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main fact in the new order of things, 
the real revolution brought about in the 
-state of Europe, was that Prussia, by 
dint of cunning and violence, had 
crushed Denmark, Austria and those 
smaller German states which had re- 
fused to follow her standard; that she 
had conquered large provinces by 
means as unscrupulous and as violent 
as were used when Frederick II. in- 
vaded Silesia or in the partition of Po- 
land; and finally, that if German unity 
meant anything, it meant that the 
armies and resources of all the German 
states were to be henceforth under the 
control of Prussia. German unity was 
but a mask for Prussian ascendency, 
good care having been taken, in this 
masterpiece of modern Machiavelism, 
that Prussia should always retain the 
power of using German unity for its 
own purposes. Germany has been 
made one, but in so far only as it has 
been Prussianized. 

This being the state of things, it was 
not to be expected that France would 
submit to such a situation without an 
effort to regain her ascendency; and 
this was still less to be expected from 
Napoleon III., who had been complete- 
ly outwitted, and whose throne and 
dynasty were imperiled. But while, 
from these considerations, I thought a 
great war unavoidable and a mere ques- 
tion of time, I cannot express too strong- 
ly my sense of the guilt and folly of the 
way in which it was prepared and de- 
clared. { 

Everybody knew what were the mili- 
tary forces and resources of Prussia, or 
at least everybody might have known 
it, since the power thus wielded had 
been not only described in books, but 
actually seen in operation on the banks 
of the Eider and in the passes of Bo- 
hemia. The French government, more- 
over, in accordance with recent custom, 
had a military envoyé attached to the 
French legation at Berlin. M. Stoffel, 
as was his duty, used to send his gov- 
ernment accounts of what he saw around 
him, and these reports, since the fall of 
the Empire, have been found in the 
Tuileries and published. It does not 
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signify much for our argument whether 
they were read or not, for in either case 
the emperor must stand accused of the 
most stupid indifference. At all events, 
here was a competent man writing 
monthly accounts from the capital of 
the enemy, describing what was passing 
under his own eyes, entering into mi- 
nute particulars on the organization of 
the Prussian army, extolling its efficien- 
cy, telling its numbers, comparing it 
with our own military institutions and 
showing how inferior these were—a 
man who entered into no speculations, 
but dealt merely with facts and figures, 
and who, on the strength of these, was 
bold enough to say that a war waged un- 
der such circumstances must be fatal to 
France; and all this information went 
for nothing. M. Stoffel was probably 
scouted by the marshals who surround- 
ed the emperor as a pedant or a vision- 
ary ; for our superior officers were shame- 
fully ignorant, and it is the bane of 
ignorance that it does not know itself, 
and therefore does not seek or care for 
information. Those marshals and gen- 
erals, besides, had all been brought up 
in a bad school, our African wars, where 
they imbibed the notion that dash and 
spirit were the great military requisites 
and answered all purposes. The re- 
verse is the truth: with the range of 
modern artillery and breech- loading 
muskets, it very seldom happens that 
troops come to hand-to-hand fighting, 
so that the dash of the soldier is not 
brought into play, while the opposite 
quality, steadfastness under fire, is that 
on which victory depends. The war of 
1870 was a war of muscle against nerve, 
and a proof that, with the present con- 
ditions of warfare, the muscular soldier 
is the best, because the steadiest. 

An anecdote which I have on the 
best authority strikingly illustrates the 
misconceptions of the emperor and all 
who surrounded him as to the strength 
of the enemy they meant to fight. An 
Austrian diplomatist, after the disastrous 
battle of Reichshofen, was sent to Paris 
with a confidential message: the em- 
press heard of his presence, and wished 
to see him. She was ‘dignified, spoke 
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with sadness, but without despondency, 
of the news just received, adding, how- 
ever, that after all it was a loss of but 
thirty thousand men, and that we had 
still considerable forces left us—as 
many, she said, as one hundred thou- 
sand men. And as a superior officer 
sat in the next room, she called to him 
to confirm her assertions, particularly as 
to that number of one hundred thou- 
sand which she had ventured to name. 
The reader may guess what were the 
feelings of the foreigner, who knew that 
the Germans had seven hundred thou- 
sand soldiers under arms, and could, if 
necessary, bring a million into the field. 
He could hardly believe his senses 
when he witnessed this state of blind- 
ness. Such were his disgust and pity 
that he did not answer a word, and, 
leaving Paris the next day, was obliged 
to transmit in writing the truth he 
thought it his duty to reveal. 

Nor was the inferiority of the French 
confined to numbers: it extended to 
all that constitutes the efficiency of an 
army and the defence of a country. 
Our artillery was not half so consider- 
able as that of the Prussians, and of 
shorter range. Our commissariat was 
as remarkable for its negligence and 
shortcomings as that of the Prussians 
for its activity. It was the same with 
the discipline of the soldier: that of 
the Prussians was exacting, minute, 
slavish, if you will, but eminently suc- 
cessful in producing a perfect specimen 
of that piece of machinery which is 
called an army: on the French side, 
on the contrary, there was no care taken 
of the men by the officers, no reverence 
shown by the inferior to his superior, 
no sense of duty, no obedience, no 
order. 

Such was the criminal—I might say, 
the infamous—negligence with which a 
great war was undertaken. And the 
same infatuation reigned in all the de- 
partments of the state. The emperor 
had not taken more trouble to secure 
alliances than to bring his army into 
efficiency. He had intrigued here and 
there, fomenting Hanoverian discon- 
tents, deceiving himself with a hope 
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that the southern states of Germany 
would second him, trying to rouse the 
passions of Denmark and Austria, re- 
minding Victor Emmanuel of his obli- 
gations to France; but nowhere had 
he obtained any actual engagement. 
All answered that they would be too 
happy to join him if they could safely 
do it, but that they were too much ex- 
posed. Their best wishes were with him: 
let him only show his fleet in the Baltic 
or an army in Franconia, let him gain 
some great victory, and they would on 
all sides rise to assist him. Such was 
the self-confidence of Napoleon III. 
that he readily acquiesced in such 
conditions. Success was to answer all 
questions, surmount all difficulties, un- 
ravel all problems: success was to work 
out success; and who could doubt that 
a French army would from the first 
carry everything before it ? 

The absence of all military and po- 
litical foresight on the part of the im- 
perial government was apparent in an- 
other fatal act of negligence. If war 
was decided upon, nothing would have 
been easier than to father the responsi- 
bility of the quarrel on the court of Ber- 
lin. Grievances were neither few nor 
slight. The treaty of Prague had been 
violated both in its spirit and in its let- 
ter; the territorial retrocessions prom- 
ised to Denmark had been indefinitely 
postponed; Mayence was held by a 
Prussian garrison; a secret military 
convention had been entered into with 
the southern states of Germany. Any 
one of these causes of complaint would 
have formed a better pretence for going 
to war than the one which was so un- 
accountably put forward. Nor was it 
of slight importance to leave the odium 
of the war with the enemy. Europe 
was sure to hear with terror the an- 
nouncement of a conflict between the 
two great powers, and to load with 
malediction whichever of the two had 
been the disturber of the peace. There 
is such a thing as moral force in the 
world, and the consequence of an im- 
moral or wanton attack would be to 
leave the aggressor in a state of isola- 
tion in Europe. And so it happened. 
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Who does not remember how heavy the 
reprobation of public opinion weighed 
on the French arms until the fall of the 
emperor had, as it were, washed off the 
responsibility from the nation? But to 
such moral considerations the emperor 
was never accessible: here again he 
trusted to his favorite axiom, “All is 
well that ends well,” and the greatest war 
of modern times was hung on the slight- 
est and most frivolous pretext. All the 
proceedings of the French government 
in this respect bore the mark of a blind 
resolve to pick a quarrel and to prevent 
the adversary from avoiding it. What 
did it signify to the French empire that 
a distant relation of the king of Prussia 
should become a candidate for the throne 
of Spain? Or, if this step really seem- 
ed objectionable, why not firmly but 
quietly remonstrate with Bismarck, in- 
stead of bringing the matter first and 
with inflammatory language before the 
Corps Législatif? Why, when the king 
of Prussia made a concession, did M. 
Ollivier’s cabinet show such backward- 
ness in receiving it? Nay, why dictate 
conditions which old Wilhelm could not 
submit to without degradation? Why, 
through all the debates on this subject, 
such indecent haste, such appeals to 
blind passions, such an evasion of all 
serious discussion? In vain did M. 
Thiers entreat the House to consider 
what they were doing; in vain did he 
sue for a hearing: the ministers com- 
manded the majority, the majority knew 
what the ministers wanted ; all opposi- 
tion was put down, vociferously silenced, 
and the most disastrous war that France 
has ever undertaken was resolved upon 
in the most scandalous sitting that has 
ever disgraced her parliamentary annals. 

To cover their fault the emperor and 
his advisers have invented an excuse: 
public opinion, they allege, was bent 
upon war, and so strong did it set in 
that direction that it would have been 
impossible to resist it. But there is no 
truth in the assertion. The prefects 
were consulted on this subject: their 
reports have been discovered and pub- 
lished since the fall of the Empire, and 
they all agree in declaring that the pop- 
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ulation was peacefully disposed. And 
it was the same in Paris: I mean that 
nobody thought of war at the time, or 
wished for it; and the proof is, that a 
few days before a debate on the St. 
Gothard tunnel, in which French inter- 
ests were opposed to those of Prussia, 
had passed off without a word of provo- 
cation. At the same time, it must be 
allowed that the government was pro- 
vided with means of influencing public 
opinion, and that in this case they made 
use of them both energetically and suc- 
cessfully. They knew they could not 
engage in such an undertaking without 
a show, at least, of national enthusiasm ; 
and to get up this factitious excitement 
they put every spring in motion. The 
Senate, of course, could be relied upon: 
nothing but implicit obedience was to be 
expected from a body of men all ap- 
pointed by the personal favor of the 
sovereign. In the Corps Législatif there 
was an opposition, and that opposition 
would, of course, be in the way; but 
the majority were docile, devoted, and 
could be counted upon to drown the 
voice of opponents in the loudness of 
their bellicose patriotism. The press 
itself, with a little management, was 
sure to become an ally. Most of the 
newspapers, it is true—and among them 
the most talented and respectable — 
were opposition papers, and sure to op- 
pose war; but, on the other hand, the 
frivolous and corrupt press, such as the 
Figaro and Gaulois—publications that 
from their very character have a larger 
circulation than all the rest put together 
—were easy to bring under government 
influence: others were in the hands of 
great speculators, who would be glad to 
preach up war in the hope of producing 
a fall in the funds. Thus would the 
war-cry be raised by some, until it was 
contagiously caught up by the rest; and 
if any writers remained cool and cour- 
ageous enough to oppose this apparent 
unanimity, why they would sink into 
silence so soon as the war was declared, 
patriotic considerations taking then the 
place of all others. 

The truth, then, on this point is, that 
the war was not demanded by public 
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opinion, but, on the contrary, that pub- 
lic opinion had to be manufactured for 
the purpose. If the war ever appeared 
popular, it was merely through the 
manifold appliances of imperial corrup- 
tion and despotism. The whole move- 
ment was artificial. The war was, from 
the first, a dynastical war, undertaken 
to repair former faults, to recover lost 
prestige, to prop up a tottering throne: 
the emperor and his despicable minis- 
ters had determined to have it, and the 
want of all adequate preparation is not 
an evidence that they were unexpect- 
edly hurled into it, but an additional 
proof of their imbecility and an addi- 
tional load to their guilt. 


VII. 


The foresight of Prussia offered a 
strange contrast to French mismanage- 
ment. Her military institutions, as 
everybody knows, had been brought, 
under the eye of Moltke, to the highest 
point of efficiency, and she was ready 
at a moment’s notice to pour upon any 
point an army equally formidable by 
its number, its armament, its discipline, 
the genius of its commander, and the 
confidence acquired by former success. 
But if Moltke had accomplished, in a 
military point of view, all that human 
industry and ingenuity can devise, Bis- 
marck had applied a more command- 
ing genius still to the political or diplo- 
matical preparations of the war. Like 
a general who provides for the case of 
a defeat even when he feels most con- 
fident of victory, he had secured the 
eventual assistance of Russia. Doubts 
have been expressed on this point, but 
the thanks addressed at the close of the 
war by the emperor: of Germany to his 
brother of St. Petersburg do not admit 
of another interpretation ; nor was the 
transaction ever designed to remain 
buried in secresy, but rather to ooze out 
by seasonable indiscretion, and so to 
get to the knowledge of the powers 
which it was thought desirable to deter 
from interference. Some of its clauses, 
at least, are matter of certainty. The 
treaty seems to have been concluded 
in July, perhaps so early as June (a 
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point worth ascertaining). Russia was 
to remain neutral so long as Germany 
showed herself equal to the war, but to 
enter the field in case her assistance 
became necessary. Nor was this con- 
tingency left to the appreciation of the 
parties, but carefully defined. Three dis- 
tinct cases were to give Prussia a claim 
on her ally’s assistance: first, if the 
French proved strong enough to invade 
Germany and penetrate as far as Wurz- 
burg; secondly, if Austria came to their 
help; and thirdly, if a rising took place 
in Poland. Secret articles there may 
have been in this treaty; and at all 
events the confidence with which Rus- 
sia took advantage of the war to alter 
her situation in the Black Sea, and the 
countenance Bismarck gave her in this 
design, are sufficient to prove, if this 
were necessary, that reciprocal advan- 
tages had been stipulated by the parties. 
But what a view the knowledge of this 
treaty opens on the war! How effectu- 
ally all interference had been provided 
against! How powerless must Den- 
mark, Italy and Austria have felt in 
their desire to assist France! Howcon- 
firmed England must have been in her 
neutrality! And what a desperate un- 
dertaking it was that the French were 
rushing on, since, had they succeeded 
in scattering the innumerable legions 
of Germany, they would have seen a 
new foe rising behind. Truly, we were 
doomed, our fate was sealed.  Bis- 
marck had found a worthy compeer in 
Gortchakof: they had drawn around 
us an iron circle from which there was 
no issue, and we knew it not, or, mad- 
der still, we knew it and rushed against 
it! 

The treaty with Russia was a master- 
stroke of Bismarckian policy, and yet 
it does not give the complete measure of 
the Prussian minister’s resources of mind 
and depth of intrigue. All was ready 
that military skill and political fore- 
thought could devise; victory was cer- 
tain, since the French could not defeat 
the German armies without encounter- 
ing the Russian hosts; but this was not 
enough for Bismarck. He knew that 
keeping up appearances goes a great 
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way with the world, and he was not the 
man to neglect this advantage: he was 
well enough acquainted with the temper 
of Europe to understand that the weight 
of public opinion would fall in curses 
on the head of the sovereign who first 
broke the peace, and therefore, while 
he thought that a war with France ought 
not to be longer postponed, he deter- 
mined to leave the responsibility of ag- 
gression with the French government. 
The time indeed was come for the great 
and final conflict. Bismarck, from the 
first, had foreseen that the downfall of 
Austria would necessarily call out a 
mighty effort of the French to reverse, 
if possible, the sentence of Fate, and 
restore the balance of power on the old 
foundation of the division of the Ger- 
man states: from the first, therefore, he 
had prepared for this encounter—the 
decisive effort in the gigantic task he 
had assigned to himself. And now he 
was ready: the arrangements contem- 
plated after the war of 1866 were com- 
plete, and a new step became necessary: 
he could not let the French reorganize 
their army and armament; he could 
not leave to other times, or perhaps to 
other hands, the carrying out of his 
own plans. The moment had arrived to 
strike the blow that must shake Europe 
to its foundations and raise Germany 
to supremacy. But, at the same time, 
it was not to be supposed that he had 
instigated the war, or even wished for 
it. He could not do without an unani- 
mous rising of Germany, and he knew 
that the southern states would hang 
back from an aggressive war. He 
could not do without the neutrality of 
Europe, and he knew that one of the 
conditions of a friendly neutrality was 
that he should seem to be the injured 
party. Nor was it a matter of indiffer- 
ence that Germany should, in the eyes 
of the worid, remain the pure, innocent, 
peaceful, civilized land that is so plaus- 
ibly opposed to unholy, restless, mili- 
tary France. Such, then, was the prob- 
lem—to have a war while seeming to 
deprecate it; to bring it about while 
protesting against it. And this has Bis- 
marck done. It is not, from the very 
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nature of things, to be expected that 
the point should ever be forensically 
proved, but the pamphlet of Scru¢ator 
has already put the public on the right 
track. European diplomacy by this 
time is pretty well convinced that the 
candidateship of Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lern to the Spanish throne was the work 
of Bismarck, that the Prussian minister 
knew perfectly well what the effect of 
such a move would be, and that, the 
question once opened, he took good 
care to inflame instead of soothing the 
irritation of his foolish opponent. The 
more this subject is sifted, the more, I 
am convinced, will it become clear that 
the emperor of the French wanted the 
war and rushed into it, but that, even 
in his passion, he was played upon by 
an invisible hand. 


Vill. 


I shall not attempt to give a narrative 
of the war: the general features are 
present to everybody’s memory, and a 
detailed account of even a part of the 
campaign would be out of place ina 
paper like this. There were two periods 
of the war, during the first of which the 
regular forces of France were engaged, 
and the operations conducted by the 
emperor himself, or at least under his 
command; while during the second the 
nation, after having in vain tried to 
shake off the inheritance of Napoleon 
III.’s temerity, fought for the protection 
of its territory, confined itself to the de- 
fensive, found in its despair unthought- 
of resources, held the enemy in check 
for five months, and sank at last, be- 
cause, with the modern conditions of 
war, the most heroic efforts cannot make 
up for want of organization. The first 
period terminated with the capitulation 
of the army at Sedan, the greatest dis- 
aster of the sort that was ever seen, and 
in comparison with which Mack's sur- 
render at Ulm and Dupont’s at Baylen 
seem insignificant: the second period 
ended with the fall of Paris, another 
event without a parallel in history, and 
one which threw a larger army still into 
the handsoftheenemy. Between these 
two periods of the war a revolution took 
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piace, the Empire being overthrown by 
a popular rising in Paris, and a repub- 
lic being set up instead. I was a wit- 
ness of this movement, and shall not 
easily forget it. Everybody was filled 
with horror and shame at the news that 
came from the frontier, but resentment 
against the author of the national dis- 
honor was uppermost in every mind. 
There was but one feeling in all classes 
of society: The measure of the em- 
peror’s crimes is full—he cannot reign 
any longer over a country thus betrayed 
by him! And so general and powerful 
was this impression that nobody could 
resist it: the regular troops opened their 
ranks before unarmed crowds; the ma- 
jority of the Corps Législatif would not 
pronounce the forfeiture of their master, 
but they hardly durst raise their voice 
in favor of the legal order of things; 
the ministers were nowhere to be found; 
the empress fled to England. The whole 
Parisian population in the mean while 
exulted in the thought of having at last 
shaken off the abhorred system. The 
weather was splendid on that 4th of 
September, the streets were crowded, - 
everybody was cheerful: it was as a 
dream, the incubus of twenty years thus 
got rid of in a moment, with no blood- 
shed, no resistance, but rather, as it 
seemed, to the delight of all. The im- 
perial régime visibly excited more con- 
tempt than anything else, and there 
was a sort of good-humored bantering 
in the felicitations which passers-by ex- 
changed. The only sort of violence 
that appeared, if such it can be called, 
was the destruction of the Napoleonic 
scutcheon and other emblems over the 
shops and some of the public monu- 
ments. I need not say that a good deal 
of illusion was mixed up with the emo- 
tions of the day. What revolution has 
not been hailed at first as the harbinger 
of a golden age? and what revolution 
has not ended in iron and irony? But 
in this case the levity of the crowd was 
strange indeed. Sedan had fallen, a 
great part of the country was in the 
hands of the enemy, the Germans were 
known to be advancing: a few days 
more and they would be under the walls 
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of this very city, all given up for the 
present to a feeling of joy and relief. 
To the eye of a disinterested observer, 
if such there was, it must have appear- 
ed a scene of madness or intoxication, 
somewhat like a dance on board a ship 
half sunk and still slowly sinking. Be 
that as it may, one thing is certain: the 
Germans on that day were not thought 
of, the war was forgotten: they were all 
so happy, these Parisian people, it did 
not seem possible that Fortune should 
deal harshly with a nation which had 
so gloriously effected a new revolution, 
or that the Germans should march in 
earnest against a town that had just 
proclaimed the forfeiture of the author 
of the war. Nothing but the invest- 
ment of the town, completed on the Igth 
of September, and Jules Favre's inter- 
view with Count von Bismarck at Fer- 
riére, could bring the Parisians to a be- 
lief that the war was not over. 

Paris once invested, the war branched 
off into two wars, each with a different 
character and field of action: on one 
side, the metropolis cut off from all com- 
munication with the rest of the country, 
left to its own resources, obliged to re- 
cur to such fanciful messengers as bal- 
loons and pigeons when it became ne- 
cessary to combine the operations of 
the defence with the movements of the 
armies outside; the rest of the country 
overrun by the foe, exhausted by requi- 
sitions and pillage, abandoned to itself, 
alternately mad with exasperation and 
cast down with despair, the victim of 
events such as had never been dreamt 
of, ready to rise if it only knew where 
to rise and whom to obey. Such was 
the situation when M. Gambetta, one 
of the ministers self-raised to office on 
the 4th of September, saw the hopeless- 
ness of the resistance of Paris so long 
as there was no army in the field to 
come to its relief, and resolved to get 
out and to see what France could do 
for the defence of its soil and the lib- 
eration of its capital. M. Gambetta, 
say what people may, will remain one 
of the remarkable characters of the war. 
Of Italian descent, but born in the south 
of France, he had attained some dis- 
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tinction as a barrister and some noto- 
riety as an ardent republican, when, in 
1868, he suddenly rose to popularity. 
Retained as counsel in a political trial, 
he broke out in a strain of eloquence 
and impassioned defiance such as had ' 
not been heard under the emperor's 
reign. He was then hardly thirty years 
of age, but his name became henceforth 
the rallying-word of the republican op- 
position, and when, in the following 
year, general elections took place, Gam- 
betta was returned both in Marseilles 
and in Paris. Once a member of the 
legislative body, he showed more wis- 
dom and self-control than might have 
been expected. But Gambetta belongs 
to a bad political school, being one of a 
generation for which a republic is less 
an object of national preference than of 
blind worship—indifferent to the most 
substantial liberty so long as it does not 
appear under the favorite label, and, 
what is worse still, ready to impose its 
platform on an unwilling nation if ever 
a turn of Fortune’s wheel brings power 
into its hands. Gambetta, at the same 
time, has a fair share of good sense, and 
he has shown himself anxious, on more 
than one occasion, to represent the re- 
publican programme as a practical one, 
favorable to the interests of all classes, 
and deserving the support of the indus- 
trious and the wealthy as well as of the 
young and enthusiastic. It was left, 
however, to other circumstances to bring 
out new features in the character of the 
young lawyer. A member of the gov- 
ernment for national defence, Gambetta 
was not slow to understand that the 
game must be given up if confined toa 
duel between the German legions and 
Paris, and that an attempt, at least, 
ought to be made to stir up throughout 
the country a national rising against the 
invader. This gigantic task he took 
upon himself, and he displayed in the 
discharge of it an amount of energy for 
which his friends had never given him 
credit. France, at the time Gambetta 
left Paris in a balloon to join his col- 
leagues at Bordeaux, was without troops, 
officers, commissariat or any of the 
thousand necessaries of war: it offered 
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a sort of ¢abula rasa, an open field over 
which the enemy could have run with- 
out meeting with any resistance. A 
few weeks passed and all was changed : 
great levies were effected; every de- 
partment sent its battalions to the scene 
of action; muskets were bought in Bir- 
mingham and artillery in America; 
armies rose as by magic—one in the 
north, another at Orleans, a third in the 
east. They were not composed of tried 
men, to be sure, but mostly of raw re- 
cruits or unruly volunteers; their cloth- 
ing was defective, their food irregularly 
supplied, their sick insufficiently attend- 
ed to. Sad tales have been told of im- 
providence and carelessness, of desti- 
tution and misery, which I have reason 
to believe were not exaggerated. But, 
at the same time, I shall never forget 
the wonder with which foreign lookers- 
on, and the Germans themselves, saw 
those armies rise as from the ground— 
armies unable, of course, to cope with 
the regular and victorious forces of Ger- 
many, but armies sufficient to dispute 
the ground with them; armies which 
under more skillful commanders might, 
by protracting the war and gaining 
time, have acquired a greater degree 
of efficiency ; armies, at all events, that 
saved the honor of France, since they 
proved that there was a nation left after 
the Empire had disappeared and its 
military force had given way. The 
hosts of Napoleon III. had not stood 
their ground more than five weeks, 
while the government of national de- 
fence continued fighting for as many 
months. 

What Gambetta did in France at 
large, General Trochu was doing in 
Paris at the same time—viz., organizing 
resistance, with little prospect and prob- 
ably little confidence of success, but 
with a determination to do what ought 
to be done. Trochu and Gambetta, 
having both failed, have been ever since 
exposed to the strongest censure from 
all sides. They are railed at by the 
friends of the Empire for their share in 
its overthrow, railed at by the monarch- 
ists for having proclaimed a republic, 
railed at, lastly, by all those who can- 
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not forgive a public man for having 
failed in the performance of self-as- 
sumed duty. My own opinion—if, as 
a spectator from the outside, I may ven- 
ture one—is, that Trochu, from the first, 
had no chance of repelling the besieg- 
ers, or even of breaking through their 
lines and sending an army into the 
field. The besieging army was never 
less than three hundred thousand strong, 
and amounted at times to as many as 
four hundred thousand. It was, besides, 
protected by strong fortifications, and 
so disposed that a rapid concentration 
could bring together overwhelming 
forces on any point. But there is no 
evidence that Trochu ever entertained 
the romantic hopes he has been credit- 
ed with. If he spoke at times of some 
mysterious plan, it was no more than 
what he thought necessary to keep up 
the spirits of the Parisian populace. The 
part of a fortified town in a great war 
is generally understood to be merely to 
detain the enemy and gain time until 
other forces come to the rescue; but a 
fortified place is doomed: standing on 
the defensive, it can only delay its fate 
—it cannot avoid it. And such was the 
part Paris had to play in the great war 
of 1870-’71.  Trochu’s task was to put 
the city in a state of defence, to arm its 
ramparts, complete its works, make 
soldiers of its inhabitants, and so man- 
age the stores as to make them last as 
long as possible. Nor can it be said 
that he failed to do this. The adminis- 
tration of the town may have been 
faulty, and the measures taken tardy 
and insufficient, but the great fact 
remains that Paris detained for five 
months the larger part of the enemy’s 
army—one of the strangest and most 
unexpected circumstances of modern 
warfare. And whocan say what would 
have been the result if Bazaine had not 
betrayed his trust ? 

Here, again, a wide field for discus- 
sion and speculation opens before us—a 
field which I dare not enter upon, con- 
sidering how little there has yet been 
of impartial inquiry into the causes of 
the surrender of Metz. I may, how- 





ever, be allowed to say that Bazaine 
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was generally considered as a very able 
officer, and indeed as the chief hope of 
the army; that if his talents were ad- 
mired, his character was not trusted; 
that he is generally acquitted of any 
actual treason in his conduct at Metz, 
but as generally accused of political am- 
bition and double-dealing. He seems, 
after the defeat of Sedan, to have 
thought that all resistance was at an 
end, that peace would forthwith be 
signed, and that he would then, at the 
head of the army he commanded, 
which included the whole of the Im- 
perial Guard, be able to intervene with 
a decisive weight in the internal affairs 
of the country, either for a restoration 
of the Empire, or, it may be, with some 
more personal design. The resistance 
of Paris, of which he had never admit- 
ted the possibility, and the prolonga- 
tion of the war all over the country, 
disturbed his plans, so that the marshal, 
caught in his own wiles, having neglect- 
ed the opportunity of a successful sortie 
and seeing provisions fail, was at last 
obliged to surrender. There seems, at 
all events, to be no doubt that had he 
not waited until he was short of food, 
and until the besieging positions of the 
enemy had become unassailable, he 
might have disengaged his army from 
its position before Metz. The very 
ability and bravery displayed at Grave- 
lotte vouch for it. But no: Bazaine 
was determined not to endanger either 
his prestige or the integrity of his army. 
The responsibility he took upon himself 
is dreadful to think of. The key of the 
general situation was not so much Paris 
as Metz, and when Metz had fallen, 
and the magnificent army encamped 
under its walls had been sent off as 
captives to Germany, the resistance of 
Paris itself was unavailing, because all 
the efforts of a Gambetta could never 
bring into existence a force equal to 
that we had so uselessly lost. ; 
While part of France was thus given 
up to the horrors of active warfare, 
other districts were occupied by the 
Germans, either as conquered prov- 
inces, or as lying along their line of 
communications, or, lastly, as enclosed 
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within the field of their operations 
against Paris. These operations, it 
must not be forgotten, occupied a zone 
of many miles in width all around the 
city, and therefore covered a very large 
tract of ground, a whole country indeed, 
from Enghien on the north to Corbeil on 
the south, and from St. Germain on the 
west to Lagny on the east. The head- 
quarters were at Versailles, and there 
perhaps, as from a centre, the way in 
which the Germans set about holding a 
conquered district was to be seen with 
most facility. Indeed, an account of 
Versailles during the siege would form 
of itself the subject of a book, and one 
not without its piquancy as well as its 
historical interest. The crown prince 
arrived first with his army corps, and 
the town from that moment was mili- 
tarily occupied, the National Guard 
being disarmed, and the authority en- 
tirely invested in the hands of a com- 
mandant de place, General Voigts-Rhetz, 
a blunt, strict, but withal gentlemanly 
officer. A few weeks afterward the old 
king followed, took possession of the 
prefect’s palace, temporarily occupied 
by his son, and brought with him his 
own staff, his court and his ministers. 
There was Count von Bismarck at one 
extremity of the town, seldom seen in 
the streets, working hard, sitting up 
late, with plenty of spies about his 
house, for he has two weaknesses— 
being thin-skinned in regard to printed 
criticisms and very apprehensive as to 
his own personal safety. More in the 
centre of the town lived Von Moltke, 
old, tall, slim, a little bent, oftener met 
on foot than on horseback. A rival 
influence, distinct srom Moltke’s, and 
one against which Bismarck did not 
always prevail, was the military cabinet 
of the king—courtiers unknown to fame, 
but strong in the favor they enjoyed 
and the prejudices they flattered. Then 
we had the civil administration of the 
town and of the department—a German 
prefect who took to himself the appel- 
lation and the functions of the French 
one—Herr von Brauchitsch, an unlucky 
choice if the object was to conciliate 
the inhabitants, for his name soon be- 
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came synonymous with all the worst 
features of the Prussian character— 
hard, overbearing, with the impertinence 
of a Zarvenu, in everything the reverse 


of a gentleman. A complete descrip- 
tion of Versailles under the occupation 
would include many other subjects—the 
post and the telegraph, the prisons, the 
courts-martial, the police. The conduct 
of the troops alone would require a 
chapter. It was a strange mixture of 
discipline and license: the town did 
not suffer from acts of general plunder, 
such as many places in France have 
had to complain of—the presence of the 
king was sufficient to prevent any such 
excesses—but, on the other hand, drunk- 
enness was frequent among the German 
soldiery, nor, so far as we could see, 
was any trouble taken to repress it: 
outrages were of rare occurrence, but 
when they took place the disposition to 
check them was not very apparent. 
There were many individual cases of 
insolence, but decidedly the strangest 
and most general characteristic of this 
foreign force was its inclination to ap- 
propriate everything that fell in its 
way. The officers in this were seldom 
more honest or delicate than the men. 
It seemed as if a general order had 
been issued, on entering our country, to 
the effect that every object that .could 
be stolen was legitimate prize. This 
was chiefly the case in houses that had 
been abandoned by their masters or 
left to the care of servants: these our 
compulsory guests dealt with as con- 
querors, emptying the cellars, burning 
floors, doors, blinds, furniture, every- 
thing that came in their way in the 
shape of dry wood; forcing open all 
locks and searching all closets and 
drawers; pilfering anything they took 
a fancy to—clocks, ornaments, trinkets, 
articles of dress, even of female dress— 
and sending their plunder to the father- 
land. I cannot think of this pilfering, 
of the universality of the practice, and 
of the way in which it was carried on 
by people who would otherwise have 
been taken for gentlemen, nor can I 
think of all these thievish heroes going 


back to their homes and dressing up 
Vor. VIII.—9 
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their wives and daughters with the spoil 
of our families or decorating their houses 
with our furniture, without wondering 
what people mean when they speak of 
a general standard of Christian morality. 

The German army was supplied with 
the necessaries of life partly by the com- 
missariat, which proved as effective in 
the discharge of its duties as every other 
branch of the Prussian military organ- 
ization, and partly by means of requi- 
sitions—that is, by supplies drawn from 
the population on which the army was 
quartered. The way in which these 
requisitions were made was this: A 
written order for such or such articles, 
stamped with the seal of the general in 
command of the place, was presented 
at the mairie, where it was exchanged 
for another order, emanating from the 
French municipal authority, and direct- 
ing one or other of the merchants of 
Versailles to supply the goods required 
—naturally with an implied promise of 
payment at some future period. The 
mairie, to answer the applications thus 
brought in at every minute by German 
soldiers and officers, had formed sev- 
eral permanent committees —one for 
lodgings and billeting, another for food 
and provender, a third for the furnishing 
of barracks and meeting innumerable 
miscellaneous applications, for there was 
hardly an article so trifling or so cheap 
that the Germans thought of buying it 
with their own money. Some of the 
orders for requisitions are preserved at 
the mairie of Versailles as curiosities— 
one, for instance, from Prince von Bis- 
marck, for six champagne glasses, and 
another, from an officer, for a collar 
and chain for his dog. But the chief 
and most burdensome demands, next 
to the daily food of the army, were fuel, 
bedding and blankets. I remember an 
order, when the cold weather began to 
set in, for six thousand woolen blankets, 
to be delivered within twenty-four hours, 
under the threat, if they were not sup- 
plied, to quarter upon the inhabitants 
all the soldiers who had hitherto occu- 
pied the barracks. What was to be 
done? The shops of the town were un- 
able to contribute even a small portion 
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of the number demanded: nothing 
therefore remained but for the muni- 
cipal councilors to go from house to 
house exposing the case, and collecting 
from the frightened population what 
they could spare of their own bed- 
clothes. 

The different committees formed to 
receive, endorse and carry into effect 
these requisitions were appointed by the 
municipal council —z, ¢., the represent- 
ative body of the town. This body of 
thirty members, presided over by the 
mayor or one of his assessors, has not 
much to do in ordinary times, and, 
though consulted on all the affairs of 
the town, has no vote to give except in 
financial matters. But its attributes 
were naturally very much altered and 
enlarged during the occupation. Asthe 
Germans recognized no other French 
authority, the municipal council of Ver- 
sailles was constrained to take upon 
itself all sorts of functions, and, in fact, 
not only to govern the town, but to ex- 
tend its power, in many cases, over 
the whole of the department of which 
Versailles is the capital. But I doubt 
whether authority was ever less enviable. 
To the municipal council were address- 
ed all the demands of the conquerors— 
demands often proffered with insolence, 
and backed with threats of punishment 
in case of non-compliance. And the 
exigencies continued growing to the 
end. The object, of course, was to get 
from the town and surrounding country 
all that could be squeezed out of it. 
The regular contributions were raised, 
war contributions were imposed, fines 
were levied: a town which is far from 
rich, and whose yearly revenue does 
not exceed a million of francs, was 
mulcted in five months to the amount 
of four millions. Not that the munici- 
pal council did not resist as much as 
they could. They behaved with spirit, 
interposing between the inhabitants and 
the Germans to prevent acts of plunder 
and violence, while protesting against 
claims that seemed to them unjust or 
extravagant. They were strengthened 
undoubtedly in their resistance by the 
consideration that the presence of the 





king would protect them against many 
of the vexations to which they would 
otherwise have been exposed at the 
hands of greedy and tyrannical officials. 
Nor were they deceived in their ex- 
pectation. Several heavy contributions 
were remitted so soon as imposed: a 
large fine, brutally laid on the council 
by the prefect, was never paid, though 
the man tried to enforce his demands 
by throwing the mayor and some of the 
councilors into the town jail. This, in 
general, must be said for the people of 
Versailles, that, without insolence on 
the one hand or tame submission on 
the other, they bore the foreign occupa- 
tion as became men, hoping to the last 
that the day of vengeance would come, 
and inclined to approve of Gambetta’s 
efforts to fight to the end. In the midst 
of so many demands and so much pen- 
ury the municipal council had the pluck 
to vote one hundred thousand francs 
for the national defence, and to send 
the amount secretly to the government 
at Tours. 

This sketch of the occupation as seen 
from Versailles would not be complete 
were I to pass over the various diplo- 
matic negotiations that were there car- 
ried on. Jules Favre’s first attempt to 
put an end to the war does not belong 
here, as he met Count von Bismarck 
and the king at Ferriére, before they 
had reached Versailles. But M. Thiers 
was our guest for a few days at the be- 
ginning of November. He put up at 
the Hétel des Réservoirs, and conferred 
every day with the Prussian minister, 
from whom he was trying to obtain a 
truce of twenty-one days, with a view to 
the election of a National Assembly 


-and the formation of a regular govern- 


ment—the same plan, in fact, that was 
adopted four months later. It failed, 
however, on this occasion, owing to a 
disagreement about the revictualing of 
Paris. This was a fault on our part, as 
the event proved, since peace. might 
then have been obtained on better con- 
ditions than those which we had finally 
to submit to: we could have kept Lor- 
raine. But the fault was not chargeable 
upon Thiers, who visibly inclined to- 
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ward the conditions which were offered 
to him—hard conditions, he said, “de- 
plorable, but not disastrous.” The lit- 
tle man was charming, as usual, with 
all his liberty of mind in spite of the 
weight of circumstances—with all his 
liveliness, though he had just returned 
from a long journey to London, St. 
Petersburg and Vienna. He had been 
received everywhere with the considera- 
tion due to his fame and to his mission, 
but I am not sure that he did not over- 
estimate the success he had obtained. 
He was particularly struck with the ex- 
cellent dispositions he had found in 
Russia: Russia, he thought, wished for 
nothing so much as for the power to 
help us; there was nothing she would 
not do on our behalf, if only she were 
ready; but, alas! her armament was 
far from complete, her army engaged 
in a process of renovation. One thing, 
however, she could and would do, and 
that was to exert all her influence on 
other courts, on England especially, to 
persuade them to unite their efforts and 
to back M. Thiers’ mission at Versailles. 
Evidently, M. Thiers, when he went. to 
St. Petersburg, did not know that the 
way was barred by a secret treaty with 
Prussia, so that all his efforts were vain, 
and the brilliant reception he had ex- 
perienced little more than a deception 
practiced upon him. 

Another pleasant diplomatic guest at 
Versailles was Mr. Odo Russell, well 
known as for’: many years the semi- 
official agent of England at the court 
of Rome. He came to Versailles about 
the beginning of December on a mis- 
sion connected with the treaty of Paris 
of 1856 and the resolution of Russia to 
set itaside. But this question once set- 
tled—or, what comes to the same thing, 
referred to a London conference—it was 
thought advisable that Mr. Odo Russell 
should remain in Versailles, and there 
he continued to the end of the war. A 
more gentlemanly, well-informed and 
wide -awake agent England certainly 
does not possess. , 

The last diplomatic action connected 
with the town of Versailles was that 
convention between Jules Favre and 








Bismarck, at the end of January, which 
established a truce and led to the peace. 
The town, of course, was in a state of 
wild excitement during these negotia- 
tions, which lasted nearly a week, but 
the proceedings were kept so secret that 
the crown prince of Prussia himself was 
obliged to apply to foreign diplomatists 
to know what was going on. The French 
negotiators went every day back to Paris, 
or when they slept at Versailles received 
no visits, and the only hint of what was 
going on was given by the cessation of 
the bombardment in the night of the 26th 
to the 27th, at twelve o’clock. 


TX. 


I have no room to enter into the 
causes of this wonderful fact in the 
world’s history—the fall of France in 
a single campaign from the rank of a 
first-rate power to that of a nation whose 
very existence is precarious. To enume- 
rate these causes and to trace them back 
to their source would form the subject 
of a paper as long almost as this, in- 
cluding, as it must, considerations on 
the state of public instruction and men- 
tal culture in France, our social habits 
and lack of industry, our religion and 
want of religion, and, lastly, on the 
character of our race itself. But if I 
dare not enter upon this theme, I can- 
not conclude without adverting to the 
future consequences of the war. Its 
immediate results are clear enough: 
France reduced to a subordinate rank, 
while Germany, become one nation, has 
asserted its claims to be the first mili- 
tary power of Europe, and is now the 
arbiter of the Old World. Nor is this 
inversion of power likely to change, 
France being crippled for many years 
to come by the indemnity and contri- 
butions exacted by the victor, and the 
necessity of reorganizing its army and 
every department of the national life. 
This, then, is the state of Europe as 
produced by the war: the balance of 
power destroyed, German supremacy 
clearly established, England without an 
ally, since France is powerless and Aus- 
tria itself endangered, the field open for 
the realization of the Bismarckian policy 
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in all its widest and wildest range. What 
resistance will the United Kingdom be 
able to offer whenever the great chan- 
cellor is pleased to remind it that He- 
ligoland is a German island?* Or Den- 
mark, when the crafty minister thinks 
it time to graft a new quarrel upon 
the old one—the old one, remember, 
‘ever garefully kept open and smart- 
ing? Or Holland, when Prussia, hav- 
ing digested her inland acquisitions, 
sets her heart upon becoming a great 
maritime power, and upon securing, by 
treaty or conquest, the mouths of the 
Rhine, a large extent of sea-coast, a 
number of magnificent harbors, and, 
above all, a population of sailors? And 
Austria—poor Austria !—how could she 
resist with her populations of different 
origin obeying the attraction of differ- 
ent powers, the Slavonians drawn to- 
ward Russia and the Germans openly 
boasting of their kinship with Germany? 
The Austrian empire will hardly wait 
for the blow that would shiver it to 
pieces, but will spontaneously resolve 
itself into its component parts and be 
absorbed by the two great races. 

Such, then, is the power of Germany 
as it has come out of the great war of 
1870-71 — boundless, without a rival, 
with nothing to prevent it from satisfy- 
ing its lusts or completing its destinies. 
I never felt so keenly the aptness of 
this saying of a French writer: “ Noth- 
ing is so terrific as the absolute victory 
of any one.” At the same time, we 
may, even now, far away in the future 
discern the embryo of another great 
contest for European supremacy. As 
Italian unification was the pattern upon 
which Bismarck worked out the unity 
of Germany, German unity, in its turn, 


* [At the moment when this page is passing through 
the press we learn that the reminder has been given 
—not perhaps as an immediate “ notice to quit,” but 
as one of those preliminary intimations by which Bis- 
marck, like the first Napoleon, prepares the public 
mind for the realization of his schemes when the op- 
portune moment arrives.—Ep.] 
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may become the signal for a third and 
still greater movement of the same sort. 
Behind Pangermanism, not very far 
now from its completion, will certainly 
rise Panslavism, with its nucleus in 
Russia, with the Vistula and the Leitha 
for its western frontier, and stretching 
to the south as far as Cape Matapan. 
Then, and not till then, will the real 
contest take place—one in comparison 
with which the war of 1870 itself may 
dwindle into insignificance. For the 
present, all symptoms of such revolu- 
tions are dormant. The courts of Ber- 
lin and St. Petersburg are friendly. 
The Emperor Alexander has rendered 
his now imperial compeer services which 
deserve acknowledgment, and has al- 
ready received a substantial return in 
the modifications just introduced into 
the treaty of 1856. Russia, moreover, 
is far from being ready: it has not yet 
realized the beneficial consequences of 
the emancipation of the serfs: it is ac- 
tually engaged in the process of incréas- 
ing and transforming its army. Yet we 
must not forget that the present good 
understanding between Russia and Ger- 
many is merely personal, that the heir 
to the throne of Russia is at no pains to 
conceal his very different feelings, and, 
above all, that the Russian party, if 
what is the main part of the nation may 
be called a party, entertains an equal 
dislike for its German fellow-citizens at 
home and the German nation abroad. 
Such are the elements out of which po- 
litical speculators must try to evolve the 
future history of Europe. One thing, 
at all events, is clear: the result of the 
last war will bind in future the foreign 
policy of France to that of Russia, since 
France can have no hope of revenge 
or remedy for the dreadful treatment 
she has experienced at the hands of 
Germany except through the rise of a 
power more gigantic still than that of 
which we have just seen the formation. 
EDMOND SCHERER. 
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BHORRED mistress of this mortal frame! 
Thou of the bloodless cheek, the cruel eye, 
Whose conquering touch the tiger’s rage can tame, 
From whom the strongest shrink, the bravest fly! 
I see thee stalking o’er this sighing world: 
A thousand poisoned shafts thy quiver bears, 
A writhing scorpion ’mid thy locks is curled, 
And in thy hand thou shak’st a lash that never spares, 


Yet man, thy victim, is thine ally too, 
Strange and sad exercise of skill! 
Man, whom thou lovest to torment, 
His evil craft hath lent 
To arm thee with the engin’ry of woe. 
The ghastly instruments of ill, 
Fashioned by human art malign, 
Most fit thy rites of terror: to fulfill, 
Lurk in the shadows of thine ancient shrine: 

The rack, the wheel, vague forms of shapeless dread, 
Once stretched their arms, as eager to embrace 
The trembling captives that, by Heaven’s dear grace, 
They ne’er again in deadly clasp shall press. 

Yet where the fiery stake upreared its head, 

Most terrible of all thy fierce array, 
Where amid unimagined throes, 
The martyrs’ souls on flaming pinions rose, 
In this, thy chief triumphal hour, 
Amazed thou sawest them defy thy power, 
And while the fire leaped furious on its prey, 
They met thee with a song, and smiled whilst thou didst slay. 


Amid the battle’s smoke 
Thou rid’st exulting on the screaming shell, 
Or followest with unswerving foot and fell 
In the wide furrow which the cannon broke; 
And where the living harvests thickest rise 
Beckonest the headlong charge, whose sabre-stroke 
Leaves its long crimson swath, 
That in its awful wake as prostrate lies 
As lies the summer grain upon the reaper’s path. 
And when compassionate Night 
Glides with her solemn brows and pleading eyes 
Between the hostile bands, 
Waving the ranks apart with shadowy hands, 
Still like a ghoul thou wanderest round 
The foe-forsaken battle-ground: 
The wounded soldier, as he lies, 
Shivers and groans beneath thy might, 
And prays in vain for death that still his prayer denies. 
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These be thy ministers, O Pain! 

Yet not alone on bloody field, 

Or where their lives the faithful yield 
*Neath Persecution’s cruel reign, 

Thy fierce, relentless sway dost thou maintain. 
Though Peace her sheltering wing outspread, 
Though Superstition hide his cowléd head, 
Still hast thou weapons secret, but as keen— 

Art still a ruthless queen. 
Lay but thy fingers on the thousand chords 
That string this breathing lute, 
And straight through all its quivering frame shall shoot 
A thrill no touch but-thine affords: 
A sad, discordant wail 
Responds through all the varying scale, 
From the sharp treble of the infant’s cry 
To manhood’s stifled moan of agony. 


When to her subtle, mighty foe 
Leaving her long-possesséd seats, 
Life to her citadel retreats 
With a reluctant step and slow, 
Following the signal-drum that beats 
Infrequent, faint and low, 
Thou tarriest not before the wall: 
Thy sharpest darts unheeded here would fall— 
A mightier than thou quenches and dulls them all. 
Far rather wouldst thou sit beside 
The couch where, in his noonday pride, 
Bound by Disease’s galling chain, 
The strong man helpless lies, and seeks in vain 
Respite and blessed ease, to him denied; 
Or by the maiden’s pillow stand 
Through the slow-stepping days and lagging nights, 
Watching with eyes that never sleep 
The livid shadows higher creep 
That chase the bloom thy fatal venom blights, 
And scattering pang on pang from thy remorseless hand. 
And oftener, driven by despair, 
Would these thy prisoners in madness rave, 
Or rush to hide within a self-sought grave 
Sorrows that Nature can no longer bear, 
But that divinest Patience, hovering o'er, 
Bends from the heavens her submissive face, 
On her strong arm the sinking head upstays, 
And pours her soothing balm on every bleeding sore. 


But when that day shall rise 
That the new earth smiles underneath new skies, 
Thou shalt be banished from this sphere, O Pain! 
Eternal, but not boundless, is thy reign. 
Like vulture forced to quit his prey, 
Down the abyss shalt wing thy hideous way, 
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Where thy dread woes no kindly arts assuage, 
Where the sole limit to thy rage 
Gives to each poignant pang an added sting, 
Strong to torment, but powerless to destroy ; 
While through high heaven's happy air, 
That never felt the burden of a sigh, 
Thy rescued prisoners shall sing, 
And all the freed creation shall reply ’ 
In one accordant hymn of universal joy. 


ELIZABETH SILL. 
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OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF SOME DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH FATHER MICHAEL. 


THE PROFESSOR’S REMINISCENCE. 


m HEN I was under Dr. O’Gor- 

man, my bosom friend was 
Frank O'Neil, then a student in Trinity. 
Frank had another friend, Nelson How- 
ard, an Englishman. O’Neil was an 
unsuspecting, open-hearted young fel- 
low. He was wrapped in bookish igno- 
rance, indifferently acquainted with the 
world, and seldom saw far before him. 
Plausible imposture made him a fre- 
quent victim: he seemed incapable of 
acquiring prudence from experience. 
His English friend was in every re- 
spect but one—high moral feeling—his 
very opposite. Howard’s age exceeded 
Frank’s by some year or two, and in 
knowledge of men Howard.was im- 
measurably superior to O'Neil; but an 
open, cheerful countenance, his real 
easy good-nature and entire accord 
with society hid his subtle intellect, and 
apparently reduced a giant to ordinary 
stature. Howard perceived imposture, 
falsehood or equivocation at a long dis- 
tance, and many times he lifted Frank 
over snares set for him, and put him 
down almost unconscious that he had 
been aided. O'Neil loved his friend 
with brotherly affection. 


Vv. 





“Howard, if alive, is over his three- 
score years. He will have forgotten 
me: our ways diverged, and with prog- 
ress of time the divergence increased, 
and we lost sight of each other. I 
should be glad to hear of him. 

“One vacation, O'Neil, Howard and 
myself went down into the South. In 
our journey we enjoyed ourselves great- 
ly. The country was new to us, and 
the weather propitious. O'Neil delight- 
ed in the wilder scenery: his sympa- 
thies were with Nature in her vastness. 
The boundless sea, the unbroken plains, 
the mountain solitudes, in all their 
many aspects, excited or awed him, or 
lulled him into dreams. He was a poet 
in every throb of his heart. Howard 
was pleased with everything, but was 
always most pleased when his com- 
panions were pleased — happy in see- 
ing them happy. Material nature had 
charms for him also, but human nature 
had more. I was bound up in my 
friends. So far, we had gone on ‘ mer- 
ry as a marriage bell,’ Howard's con- 
sideration for me increasing with his 
increasing knowledge of me. 

“T was full of hope then, Father Mi- 
chael, my dear O’Brien. Young and 
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inexperienced, I thought visions the pre- 
cursors of realities. I deceived myself 
as thousands had done before me, and 
as thousands have done since. The 
illusions of hope carry youth through 
labors that a clear view of the future 
would inhibit. My labors have brought 
me tg nothing but never-ceasing strife 
for pittances too often grudgingly paid, 
and I am waxing old.” 

The professor's voice wavered and a 
pang of emotion agitated his features as 
he spoke the last words. Father Mi- 
chael looked at his friend, and his be- 
nevolent eye told his feelings, but he 
did not speak, for the professor recov- 
ered himself and proceeded : 

“At Skibbereen we got entangled with 
what we supposed a party of pleasure- 
seekers like ourselves. The men, though 
addicted to practices not engaging to 
us sober students, had attractive man- 
ners. But there were ladies in the party 
whose company was very acceptable. 

“The younger lady was the more re- 
markable. She was not beautiful in 
the ordinary sense, but she had fine 
features, cast over with more than a 
shade of superior intellect. Her form 
was admirable, and the easy grace of 
her carriage combined with it gave her 
an impressive air. In conversation she 
was fluent, and her language was pol- 
ished and always well adjusted to her 
subject. But she was invariably calm 
—never approaching to excitement, 
never unguarded. Supposition that she 
was without imagination was suppressed 
by her brilliant sallies when occasion 
prompted. And she had a winning 
subtlety of manner. 

“ Howard, I perceived, was not culti- 
vated by the lady. O’Neil had all her 
assiduities. He was in delicate health, 
and she made it understood that her 
marked attention to him arose from a 
desire to contribute to the amusement 
which she was pleased to consider his 
indisposition required. I was treated as 
a mere cipher in general, but sometimes 
the siren would condescend to solicit 
my conversation—to throw a copper to 
a beggar, I may say. 

“Though Miss Byrne—for that was 
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her name—would not court Howard, 
she was scrupulously polite to him, and 
never shunned his advances, but in 
their colloquies she never seemed truly 
at ease. I could not account for the 
circumstance. Howard never sought 
display in conversation, nor indeed in 
anything else. 

“We jaunted about in the day, and 
the evenings were passed as evenings 
were passed in those days—carding, 
talking and drinking, spiced occasion- 
ally with quarrels. The drinking on 
the part of some of the strangers some- 
times ran into excess: the quarrels 
were the necessary results. 

“One wet afternoon, O’Neil and 
Howard had retired to their chambers, 
and the other men to the common 
drinking-room of the house—to the hog- 
sty, as Howard called it. I was alone, 
watching the rain and musing at the win- 
dow, as a man does muse when vague 
ideas are coursing in his mind. The 
drip, drip from the eaves, with its mo- 
notonous repetition, and the sight of the 
draggled poultry cowering under im- 
perfect shelters, and shifting from place 
to place in miserable hope of improving 
their condition, at length threw me into 
a melancholy fit of despondency. I 
was aroused by Mrs. Byrne, who had 
entered the room unperceived by me. 
She said she could not congratulate me 
on the complexion of my countenance, 
but assumed the sullenness of the day 
had infected me; and without more 
preliminary she led off into a variety 
of topics, and ended by coming to 
Frank. She expressed concern for his 
health, and remarked on his gentleness 
of disposition and on his large-hearted- 
ness. I assured her his present illness 
arose from over-study, and was sure to 
be removed by his vacation idleness. 
His large-heartedness I represented as 
a weakness that exposed him to many 
dangers. Susceptibility, I told her, was 
his bane. She passed rapidly from 
topic to topic, giving me no opportunity 
of reflection, and extracted from me all I 
knew of Frank’s standing and expecta- 
tions: she had divined he was a gen- 
tleman of consideration. The conver- 
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sation made no impression on my mind. 
I thought it no more than an endeavor 
to satisfy the idle curiosity that moves 
strangers thrown together to get at 
some knowledge of one another. But 
I had to suffer much in mind afterward 
for my indiscreet revelations: I never 
was fit to meet designing people. 

“Time wore, and we found ourselves 
more closely drawn to the Byrnes. 
O'Neil was fascinated and supremely 
happy: Howard adapted himself to the 
conditions. I was wearied by the un- 
usual demands made on my attention 
and irritated by the restraint put on my 
habits. Eventually, Frank became to- 
tally absorbed by Miss Byrne, and How- 
ard and I were left to ourselves, to do 
as we pleased and go where we pleased, 
while he read, rambled and romanced 
with his Calypso. I vented my dissatis- 
faction to Howard: he was as little sat- 
isfied as I was, but he advised patience 
for a while. 

“It had been insinuated, rather than 
directly communicated to us, that the 
Byrnes were highly connected, and that 
Miss Byrne was heiress of large estates 
in the West. The lady-mother was 
represented as of a noble family. 

“Mrs. Byrne found it prudent or ne- 
cessary to intimate some slight disap- 
proval of the close companionship of 
the young people, as she termed Frank 
and her daughter, and remarked to 
Howard on the discomfort he must feel 
by being so often isolated from his 
friend. She affirmed that she had re- 
monstrated with Miss Byrne on her in- 
discretion and selfish want of consid- 
eration for Mr. O’Neil’s friends; but 
she would console him with the philos- 
ophy of the difficult. Young people of 
similar tastes were among the difficulties 
when they had formed a friendship. 
The commonplace representations ste- 
reotyped for such occasions seldom had 
effect. She counseled they should be 
left to weary each other, as they as- 
suredly would. Constant association 
led to exactions that become in the end 
repulsions. 

“Howard liked neither Mrs. Byrne’s 
philosophy nor the manner of it. He 
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sought me out and acquainted me with 
what had passed. These Byrnes, he 
was sure, were not what they would 
have appear. What we had heard in 
relation to their standing was not from 
themselves. It had come to us piece- 
meal in conversations with we really 
knew notwhom. Frank himself had no 
actual knowledge of them: that was an 
ugly fact. ‘But I am sure,’ concluded 
Howard, ‘they know all about us.’ I 
now saw what I had done, and I hon- 
estly told Howard all that had passed 
between Mrs. Byrne and myself. He 
seemed vexed, and I expected severe 
censure. But after a pause the shade 
of chagrin passed from his face, and he 
said, ‘Mr. Rodgers, I am glad you let 
me know this. You have been indis- 
creet, but it may be that I can turn 
your indiscretion to advantage. Now 
from this time forth, as you love O'Neil, 
be on your guard. Do not put any 
marked constraint on yourself, but cast 
yourself entirely into your own peculiar 
pursuits, and eliminate yourself, so to 
say, from the company we are in. You 
have a truthful excuse for so doing, and 
I suppose it is obvious to you. I can- 
didly tell you, Mr. Rodgers, I cannot 
trust you to assist me in any way but 
by your silence. You are as helpless 
in the midst of wiles as Frank is. We 
must have O’Neil away from the infatu- 
ation he is meshed in, but only well- 
assured reasons will move him.’ I was 
relieved: I breathed freely again, and 
I promised to act as Howard required: 
it would be easy, for it would be but 
taking to my own habits and inclina- 
tions. I cannot tell why, but that mo- 
ment filled me with unbounded confi- 
dence in that man, Saxon though he 
was.” 

“Rodgers,” interrupted Father Mi- 
chael, “do not forget yourself so offen- 
sively. You shame me and insult my 
guest. Pest on it, man! you have no 
real knowledge of Englishmen.” 

Mr. Rodgers apologized, and in his 
confusion rather increased than miti- 
gated his offence. Impatient with him- 
self and his awkwardness, he resumed 
his narrative : 
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“The cards in the evening were now 
a matter of course. Assiduous play had 
place of the careless contests that there- 
tofore satisfied the players. Pastime 
was banished for earnest labor. The 
ladies no longer took seats at the table. 
They alleged that when play ran higher 
than for sixpences or shillings, ladies 
could not with propriety indulge in it. 
From pence the games had risen to 
pounds. I did not play: I could not 
afford the risk. O'Neil played well; 
so did Howard when he paid attention. 
Mr. Byrne was the finest player I had 
ever seen, and Howard seemed to study 
him earnestly. O'Neil lost and won, 
but I saw the balance was not seldom 
against him. On one occasion my two 
friends had a run of ill-luck. The more 
they struggled to recover themselves the 
deeper they sank inthe mire. I grieved 
at their infatuation, and, God forgive 
me! envied them their wealth. They 
lost between them fifty guineas, and 
ended with a declaration of intention 
to challenge the winners to another 
contest on the first opportunity. Miss 
Byrne pleaded that she must know 
when the joust was fixed, that she 
might witness it and encourage the 
champions. 

“At this juncture of my story an an- 
nual gathering of the gentry of the dis- 
trict was held at our hotel. It was the 
rule to invite the guests of the house to 
join in the revels, and it was not safe 
to decline the invitation. We were glad 
of the change the event would afford us, 
at least for one evening. 

“Howard’s chamber overlooked the 
principal entrance, and there we posted 
ourselves to watch the arrivals. We 
witnessed a mixture of farce and com- 
edy that no stage could have displayed : 
provincial life was new to us. Rickety 
chaises, old battered cars and antique 
gigs discharged their loads one after 
another or pellmell jammed together, 
the drivers cursing or laughing or joking 
as they were provoked or pleased. The 
vehicles, one and all, would have given 
the horrors to a Dublin crowd, but the 
pretensions of the several owners were 
as lofty in their way as you would see 
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displayed on a reception-day at the 
Castle. 

“The usual quiet of the inn was 
broken by the first party that entered, 
but as the arrivals increased, the house 
was filled with a Babel din of tongues 
from the foundation to the roof. Heav- 
en help us! exclaimed I, this exceeds— 
there will be no living through it. 

“We were slow to seek the ball-room : 
Frank had left us to escort Miss Byrne. 
But what a sight was there when we did 
take the venture! All the colors of the 
rainbow, and more, were flaunted in 
our dazzled eyes. The general costume 
was a half century behind Dublin. Con- 
gruity was not understood by a single 
soul: man and woman had put on the 
best they had. Green, blue and rose- 
color predominated, with no lack of 
madder-red in certain garments. The 
ladies were evidently under the influence 
of a notion that the more colors they 
decorated themselves with, the more 
killing was their appearance. Howard 
was immensely tickled, but he had a 
thousand excuses for every absurdity : 
he could give a reason for every one. 
I told him I believed he was a native 
of the place, and endeavored to cover 
the foibles and defects of his country- 
men. : 

“O'Neil and Miss Byrne incited many 
remarks, but when they moved off in 
the dance a feeling of envy manifested 
itself among the ladies. Who is he? 
who is she? were questions passed 
about in various tones. In the room 
their equals were not. 

“I took post by a recess window, or 
oriel, that I might view all at my ease. 
I was joined by a lady less remarkably 
dressed than the general crowd, and 
also divested of the strange affectation 
that ruled it. We fell into a chat idle 
and aimless, but were interrupted by a 
gentleman who sought to know who 
O’Neil and Miss Byrne were. He pre- 
sumed they were aristocrats from Dub- 
lin — Dadlin, he pronounced it. The 
lady could not answer for O'Neil, but 
for Miss Byrne she had doubts. 

“*You do not mean, Mrs. Molloy,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘that—’ 
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“*T mean nothing more than I say,’ 
quickly interposed Mrs. Molloy: ‘I 
think Miss Byrne is not of the aristoc- 
racy, Mr. Kennedy—that is all.’ 

“*Be that as it may,’ replied Mr. 
Kennedy, ‘they are, I doubt not, set on 
outshining us plebs of the provinces. 
Such things will be altered, ma’am.’ 

“*When you come to rule,’ com- 
mented Mrs. Molloy. ‘We will see.’ 

“Mr. Kennedy retired. 

“* That,’ said the lady, ‘is what I call 
one of the “ruling classes.” Faith, he’s 
the boy for ruling, but somehow he 
can’t rule his own affairs, and he is clean 
out at elbows. Our “ruling classes” 
are all out at elbows, and I presume 
that’s why they want to put the country 
torights. Thecoxcomb! He hates his 
betters, and looks down on me and my 
like. When the like of him raves about 
the country and the aristocracy, I am 
certain sure he himself is an inflated, 
envious wretch, who would be quiet 
enough if he could bite in with the 
blood-suckers in possession. Bad luck 
to him, that I should use such words be- 
fore a gentleman! I could put in my 
books in proof.’ 

“Mrs. Molloy was getting heated, but 
Howard came up ahd gave us a new 
subject. I introduced him. A lively 
conversation ensued. Mrs. Molloy told 
us she was a shopkeeper, pretty well- 
to-do in the world. Her attendance at 
the ball was more in compliment to the 
innkeeper than from any love of the 
thing itself. They were all mighty nice 
and condescending—I thought ‘ conde- 
scending’ came sarcastically—but may- 
be it would have been otherwise if— 
What the zf meant I know not. Pos- 
sibly, all were in her debt. The guests, 
with the exception of the Byrnes, were 
familiar to her. 

“Howard inquired touching several 
persons. One who had only then en- 
tered the room, and who appeared in- 
timate with the Byrnes, she character- 
ized as a notorious gambler. He was a 
man beyond middle age, and dressed 
more in metropolitan style than were 
any of the local gentlemen present. 
His manner was a mixture of ease and 
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unease. His countenance was hard and 
his gray eyes were keen and watchful. 
He searched the room through furtive- 
ly, with the eagerness of a hungry beast 
of prey. Mrs. Molloy informed us that 
he lived in the neighborhood, on a 
small property that barely grew enough 
potatoes for him, and kept up a kind 
of starved gentility—on the proceeds of 
his gambling, she presumed. At cer- 
tain times he disappeared from his 
home, but at this season he just as 
regularly reappeared. 

“A lady now joined our group, whom 
Mrs. Molloy introduced to us as Miss 
Daly. She also knew everybody, and 
spoke without reserve. Howard soon 
gained her good graces. But he was 
obliged to break off conversation by 
calls for him to take a place in the 
dance. He went with alacrity, first, 
however, begging that he might be per- 
mitted another interview with the ladies. 

“The elder portion of the assembly 
gradually drew off and sought refresh- 
ment, and many amusement at .cards. 
Howard early released himself from the 
dance. We sought O'Neil: we found 
him with Miss Byrne and her mother, 
quite absorbed in the pleasures they 
provided him. We could not prevail 
on them to accompany us to the tea- 
room, and they made no attempt to de- 
tain us in their company. In the tea- 
room we recovered our two lady friends. 
Howard turned the conversation back 
to the course it was in when we were 
interrupted in the ball-room. Miss Daly 
made no doubt the Byrnes were not 
what they endeavored to make appear. 
Excepting the young lady, this was the 
second season they had visited here. 
Their intimacy with O'Halloran was 
against them, and it was notorious that 
their previous visit ended with a great 
gamble at O’Halloran’s, that stripped 
some young men to their last penny. 
‘You'll find,’ said Miss Daly, ‘that you 
are invited to O’Halloran’s before you 
part this night.’ We assured the lady 
that we had not formed even a com- 
mon-room acquaintance with the man. 
‘Well,’ said she, ‘your friend has, and 
you will be drawn in. If you cam take 
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care of yourselves, go with the stream. 
I advise you take the invitation I pre- 
dict will be given you. Go, by all 
means. You will learn something you 
will never forget ; and forewarned fore- 
armed, Take my word for it, they are 
a gang of swindlers, or, if you think 
that too harsh, a tribe of professional 
gamblers. I know nothing of the 
Byrnes, save that they are friends of 
O'Halloran, and him none but gamblers 
assort with. We were better dispersed 
now, lest we are noticed, for O’Hallo- 
ran has just entered the room: he well 
knows my love for him, and he may 
suspect something and be on his guard.’ 

“Miss Daly’s prediction was soon a 
reality. In returning to the ball-room 
we encountered Mrs. Byrne: she was 
in séarch of us to complete her party. 
We were introduced to O’Halloran. ‘I 
am glad to make your acquaintance, 
gentlemen,’ said he, ‘to supplement the 
agreeable acquaintance I have made 
with your friend, Mr. O’Neil. We have 
made up a little party for to-morrow— 
quite an informal affair. My house is 
charmingly situated, and Mr. O'Neil, I 
have learned, is a lover of the pictu- 
resque. I shall be highly gratified if I 
have the honor and pleasure of your 
company also. My esteemed friends, 
the Byrnes, and yourselves will be a 
comfortable number. I must not be 
denied. The arrangement is purely to 
gratify Mr. O’Neil’s taste, and to con- 
tribute our quota of the only means that 
will improve his health.’ You would 
have thought an angel was speaking to 
you, so gently and blandly the scoun- 
drel uttered his words. We accepted 
the invitation, and it was settled that 
we should be on the way to O’Halloran’s 
as early as we could find it convenient 
next morning. 

“I have no more worth relating of the 
ball. It was the usual display of selfish- 
ness, envy, malice, folly, uncharitable- 
ness, and, of course, quarreling. I had 
nearly been made victim of a fire-eating 
monster, or perhaps a pretended one, 
for he quailed before O’Neil, who was 
luckily by and threw his zgis between 
us. Poor boy! he was a right Irishman. 
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“The meridian hour was drawing on 
before we set out on our visit. Mrs. 
and Miss Byrne, with Frank in the 
midst, took one side of the car, and 
Howard, I and Byrne the other. The 
journey, some three miles—Irish miles 
—was manifestly very agreeable to 
Frank, but I and Howard had less sat- 
isfaction. Byrne, when he came to be 
probed, had nothing in him we could 
interest ourselves with, and for the 
scenery he cared not a whiff of tobacco. 

“The entrance to O’Halloran’s do- 
main was through a shattered park gate, 
hanging on a single hinge, and wide 
open to the world. The catch-pillar 
hung back from the perpendicular more 
degrees than I could estimate. Great 
gaps were in the fence on each side, as 
if the gateway were not sufficiently wide 
for cattle to get through quick enough. 
The road was broken up or worn into 
deep ruts, and going over it our car 
jolted and banged like a boat on the 
waves. The very trees were half dead, 
and for the grass, ten acres such would 
starve a goose. On my honor, I be- 
lieve I did not hear a single bird as 
much as twitter. Such another piece 
of repulsive raggedness I never before 
or since saw. 

“*TIs this Mr. O'’Halloran’s ? 
Howard inquired of Byrne. 

“* Yes, poor fellow!’ he answered: ‘it 
is all that remains of a once heavenly 
place. He has no thought of manage- 
ment, Mr. Howard. It’s a great grief 
so fine and generous a fellow should be 
so singularly careless and indifferent to 
appearances.’ 

“**Be me sake,’ put in the driver, ‘ but 
there’s not hereaway wan thinks more 
avappearances. He’ll make his guinea 
appear like another man’s ten. Ye’ll 
see he'll make appear I’ve had a skin- 
ful of the best, while it’s a tatie an’ thin 
sour milk I'll ’av bin thrated to. An’ 
that owld Tim Mulvany, as the ape calls 
hisself, his butteler, is as good as hisself 
at appearances. But sure, I’m in no 
fear I'll starve this time. The ladies— 
God bless ’em and keep ’em in etarnal 
bloom !—an’ the gintlemen I’m drivin’ 
won't let poor Pat want for his atin’ an’ 
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drinkin’ av a Christian kind. I’ve no 
taste for pig-mate at all, at all—devil a 
taste—an’ that’s all to be had here.’ 

“Byrne was mortified to the heart by 
this outbreak of the carman. Howard 
was mightily diverted. 

“We had now reached the hall door. 
O'Halloran received us with a profusion 
of welcomes and a torrent of remarks 
calculated to divert attention. 

“ The carman was not long in finding 
or making opportunity to attack O’Hal- 
loran. ‘Good luck to yer hanner this 
day!’ he began. ‘It’s a pleasant party 
I’ve druv out to yer hanner, an’ I’m 
sure they'll resave the greatest hos- 
pitality from yer hands. Long life to 
yer hanner! but it’s bin a dusty drive! 
I'd be glad to drink yer hanner’s health 

‘and luck this day. Sure ye are the 
hand.’ 

“O’Halloran cut the fellow short by 
ordering him round where the servants 
would regale him. 

“*Och, thin, yer hanner,’ exclaimed 
Pat, ‘it’s sour milk ye’re sendin’ me to. 
It’s not the way to thrate the man that’s 
druv as good as goold to yer door.’ 

“I heard no more, for the butler ap- 
peared on the scene and walked Pat 
off. 

I will now try to give you some idea 
of the house: description is out of the 
question. It was large and wingy, 
standing on a gentle elevation, and cer- 
tainly commanded a good view on all 
sides, but nothing to boast of. The 
entire edifice was in a patched and 
tattered state of intense dilapidation. 
Window sashes and frames broken; 
and rotten from want of paint, and 
some windows were closed up with old 
boards. Doors swinging on strained 
hinges, and others without hinges rear- 
ed against the walls, were the order 
wherever my eye ranged. The floors 
were broken and decayed. And where 
there was any furniture, it partook of 
the general decay. To the wind there 
was little hindrance anywhere. There 
was not a more thoroughly ventilated 
mansion in Ireland. What they called 
the drawing-room was the most habit- 
able of the rooms I saw; but that same 
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drawing-room was the common room 
of the house—dining-room, breakfast- 
room, sitting-room. Sure, never’ was 
such a tatterdemalion place inhabited 


by a gentleman. 


“O’Halloran, by some means, pro- 
vided us with a very good dinner, and 
his wine was excellent. All defects— 
his scant and make-believe furniture, 
his dilapidations, all about him—he 
covered by the easiest assurance I ever 
witnessed. Nothing was amiss: all de- 
fects were in course of reparation. But 
it mattered nothing to him, and having 
so little thought about it and suffering 
so little inconvenience from the admit- 
ted confusion, repairs proceeded very 
slowly. Indeed, he had latterly forgot- 
ten all about them. 

“*My friend, O’Halloran,’ said Mr. 
Byrne, ‘is, I believe, the happiest-mind- 
ed man alive.’ 

“ After dinner I strolled out: the rest, 
by persuasion, remained in. 

“TI found the outbuildings in prostrate 
ruin, save here and there propped-up 
portions in use. Rambling among the 
ruins and round about them, I met 
Butler Mulvany, or more likely he met 
me. He instantly began to dilate on 
the beauties of the country around. 
This, that and the other prospect had 
been admired by Heaven knows.whom. 
He recommended me to step over to a 
higher eminence, which he pointed to, 
for a view. I made him comprehend 
that I preferred the old walls to any 
other prospect. He had intended to 
draw me away from spying the land, 
but when he learned my object, he 
affirmed he knew ‘a great bothanish— 
maybe the greatest in the world.’ 

“*Who may he be?’ I inquired. 

“* Faith, thin,.no less a man than the 
great Dr. O'Gorman of Dublin.’ 

“I told him I was a pupil of the 
doctor’s. 

“*Holy Mary!’ he exclaimed, ‘then 
you're my friend and I’m yours.. Are 
you a Dublin-man yerself, sur ?’ 

“T answered I was. 

“In excess of fervor he seized my 
hand and ejaculated, ‘ Darlin’ Dublin! 
Dublin, my heart and sowl is wid ye! 
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Sweet Dublin! bad luck to the day I 
left ye! Um a Dublin-man all out, an’ 
I’m warm to every man owning that 
great city. I could cry, sur, out and 
out.” He then inquired, Were my 
‘frinds Dublin? My answer was neg- 
ative, but I added we were all of us 
mere hotel acquaintances of the Byrnes 
and his master. 

“*My heart is warm to you,’ he ve- 
hemently asseverated, ‘an’, I say agin, 
to every Dublin-man under the can- 
opy. The prayer of my sowl is to get 
back again; but what would I do there? 
It’s transportation here, and it would be 
starvation too, only I know how of me- 
self to hinder it.’ 

“I suggested that I was detaining 
him from his duties. 

“* Not a bit of it,’ he replied. ‘O’Hal- 
loran is his own attindant on these 
occasions.’ 

“* How is that ? demanded I. 

“*Just because,’ said he, ‘the less 
seen and h’ard by the sarvants, the 
betther.’ 

“T affected surprise. 

“*Well,’ he continued, ‘you’re a 
Dublin-man, an’ I may say an owld 
acquaintance, from me knowin’ the 
doctor—may Heaven be his portion! 
for he saved my life. My heart jumps 
when I hear of him ;’ and he struck out 
into an encomiastic enumeration of the 
doctor’s virtues and accomplishments. 
The sun did not shine on a man like 
him. ‘But,’ said he, ‘come in out of 
sight ;’ and he took me by the arm and 
hurried me through a cow-house into a 
place partly filled with hay. He en- 
joined me to wait there five minutes 
while he was away. His five minutes 
extended to fifteen, but he reappeared 
with a bottle of punch. ‘Here,’ said 
he, ‘we have a fair chance of talkin’ 
unobsarved, an’ it’s bad to talk dry.’ 

“The punch was amazing, and it was 
not slow to produce a happy geniality. 

“TI ventured to ask my new friend 
who the Byrnes were. His answer jus- 
tified Miss Daly's character of them. 

“*They’re just gamblers by thrade,’ 
he answered in a low tone, ‘and Miss 
Byrne is—devil a bit better than she 
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should be. In two words, you're in 
hell here, an’ your frinds. Miss Byrne 
is a rale Vanus, though. The maid 
here—the maid, ye mind—is somethin’, 
but Miss Byrne bates all. Oh,-she zs 
the witch! I mind how, when we were 
at Newmarket, she worked old Lord 
: there’s no knowing the money 
she worked out of him. There was 
young Lord too; but mum of that: 
he matched her. She’s the Vanus; and 
if you have four or five hundred pounds 
to spare, you may larn that of yerself.’ 

“T assured him I had not that many 
pence to spare. 

“*T’m afflicted with the same disease,’ 
said Mulvany: ‘it’s a common misfor- 
tin’—so common that there’s little sym- 
pathy for it. But, murder! I’m ruined, 
horse and foot, if I’m heard. Dublin 
for ever, though, and damn the chances! 
I hate the owld devil O'Halloran: he’s 
a Turk, a haythen, and owes me three 
years’ wages, an’ more. Now, mind 
what I’m sayin’ to ye, an’ tell the great 
doctor you seen an’ had speech wid me. 
It will do his heart good to hear it, I 
know. I’d like we had another drap 
o’ punch, but we'd better not, for fear 
av accidents. It’s a pity, great pity, 
that punch lades to mischief; but it 
does, there’s no denying. Keep in yer 
head what I towld ye for the great doc- 
tor. Now, sir, look out! Go you that 
way, quiet an’ asy, an’ I'll go this, 
through the windy. Dublin for ever, 
and the great O’Gorman !’ 

“You may be sure how I felt. Ten 
bottles of punch would not have affected 
me. I hastened back to my friends: I 
found them at cards. They were play- 
ing for light stakes—at least they were 
just leaving off. The ladies put down 
their cards in affected weariness. O’Hal- 
loran objected. ‘Oh dear, no!’ said 
Mrs. Byrne in a yawning manner, ‘but 
you gentlemen can take the opportunity 
to play the challenge game you made.’ 
‘Bless us, yes!’ ejaculated Byrne: 
‘agreed.’ ‘Very good,’ added How- 
ard. ‘But who's in it?’ cried O’ Hallo- 
ran: ‘Iam not.’ ‘No,’ returned Byrne, 
‘but as the ladies retire, we must have 
youin.’ After a series of sham objec- 
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tions, O'Halloran consented to take his 
risk with Byrne. 

“‘O’Neil looked at Miss Byrne. ‘ Nev- 
er mind mamma and me. We can 
amuse ourselves. We would not be an 
obstacle to the trial of skill, for the 
world. Indeed, I think we are pledged 
to witness the joust.’ Such was the an- 
swer to O’Neil’s mute communication to 
Miss Byrne. 

“The play began. It was for a terri- 
ble sum—I forget how much, but to me 
it was frightful. O’Neil played nervous- 
ly, Howard with care. Fortune seemed 
favorable to Byrne and O’Halloran. 
The ladies looked on with ill-concealed 
anxiety, and I with trembling. How- 
ard at last became intensely absorbed 
in the game; his whole mind was set 
on it; his pleasant face was grown 
stern, and his quiet blue eyes changed 
to falcons’. I could not have believed 
such achange possible inaman. When 
he looked at the two professionals his 
mouth drew down at the corners in in- 
tense scorn. Father Michael, I saw 
the Saxon then. But pardon me. The 
crisis approached. Frank was as pale 
as death, and I caught a sneer on Miss 
Byrne’s face as she looked at him. 
Howard's features were become even 
sterner, and he had ceased to regard 
O’Neil. The gamblers betrayed their 
uneasiness, and I am certain passed 
signals. Mrs. Byrne and her daughter, 
too, understood the position. I repeat 
to you I trembled : I was rooted to the 
spot—I was almost breathless. The 
game ended. Howard's old face was 
on him again, and in the easiest tone 
he declared, ‘The game is ours.’ The 
fraternity were disconcerted, and I was 
relieved: believe me, I could have fallen 
on my knees and thanked God. 

“The return to our hotel was in the 
order we left it—Howard in the highest 
good-humor, extracting all kinds of odd 
remarks from the driver, and hits un- 
commonly disagreeable to our company. 

“* How did you prosper with Mulva- 
ny, Pat?’ he asked. 

“* Devil a need had I av him at all, 
God bless yer hanner! I wint to—but 
no matther: I’m not tellin’ her name, 
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and there’s no call for it. I'd good 
atin’ and drinkin’, niver fear. Sure 


out, O’Halloran would not be the laste 
sorry I wint.’ 

“*T should have thought he would 
have been annoyed at your refusal of 
his hospitality,’ pursued Howard. 

“* Hos-pe-tal-ity !’ cried Pat, dividing 
the word into syllables. ‘Murder, that 
I hear the word! An’ what sort of 
hospitality did yer hanner git? Not 
taties an’ sour milk, I'll go bail.’ 

““No, indeed: we were exceedingly 
well entertained,’ replied Howard. 

“*Devil a doubt had I you would,’ 
was the frank rejoinder. ‘Thrate ye 
well! Devil a doubt. But did yer 
hanner escape payin’ the shot ?” 

“The Byrnes loudly exclaimed against 
Pat’s ‘insolent language.’ 

“* By the hooky, ay!’ said Pat in a 
loud whisper, ‘I’m forgettin’ I’m drivin’ 
the owld devil’s frinds. Did yer han- 
ner lose much?’ asked Pat in a real 
whisper to Howard. 

“Howard shook his head, and Pat 
leaped to a wrong conclusion. But we 
were at the hotel. 

“Frank must escort Miss Byrne: 
Howard led me to his own room. He 
desired my opinion on the day’s ad- 
venture. I told him all I had heard 
from Mulvany. He made me repeat 
what was said of Miss Byrne twice over, 
and did not then seem satisfied. Again 
he pressed: was I sure? I repeated 
the words, and declared I was not surer 
ofanything. He expressed satisfaction. 
‘And now, Rodgers,’ said he, ‘my ex- 
perience and your information have 
decided me. We must have O'Neil 
away: I shall have no more to do with 
these Byrnes. I will not vex Frank if 
I can avoid it, but I shall be very plain 
and decided with him. I am certain 
of these people now. Frank must be 
brought to decision before he sleeps.’ 

“Frank was yet absent. Howard 


lost patience, and sent a waiter to re- 
quest his presence. Minutes passed, 
and no Frank. He came at last, his 
face flushed and his manner curt. We 
had disturbed him, and he was cha- 
grined. Howard perceived his state 
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of mind, and endeavored to soothe 
him. 

“*Frank,’ said Howard, ‘I sent for 
you that we may make our arrange- 
ments for the continuation of our tour.’ 

“*T have little disposition,’ replied 
Frank, ‘to extend my tour beyond this. 
But you and Rodgers must not be regu- 
lated by my whims. I shall return to 
Dublin. The Byrnes are returning in 
a day or two, and I will have their 
company.’ 

“* This is unexpected, O'Neil,’ rejoin- 
ed Howard, ‘and hardly considerate. 
I undoubtedly came here for your grati- 
fication: you pressed me into your com- 
pany, and I gave up my designed visit 
to England to meet your wishes; and 
now, almost at the turning-point of our 
journey, you will cast me off. You 
expose yourself to reproach. But so be 
it if you will it. I shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, set out to-morrow: my re- 
solve is made.’ 

“*That can never be,’ Frank hastily 
objected, ‘for O'Halloran, you know, 
meets us to-morrow.’ 

“Howard averred he was under no 
obligation to meet the man, and added, 
emphatically, that he would meet neith- 
er him nor his gang again. ‘Have you 
lost your senses, O’ Neil ?” he demanded: 
‘have you become blind to plain facts ? 
What was intended for us to-day? 
What sort of people have we been con- 
sorting with? They are common black- 
legs, I tell you, Frank, and the women 
are decoy-birds. I have heard enough 
and seen enough to warrant what I say 
to you.’ 

“ O’Neil’s face alternately flushed and 
paled. He rose from beside Howard 
and walked about the room, agitated 
and angered, but laboring to restrain 
himself. When he broke silence he 
said he could not believe Miss Byrne 
was other than an angelic woman, and 
expressed grief that Mr. Howard should 
so freely give utterance to calumnies 
based on the miserablest suppositions— 
imaginings probably excited by their 
severe play at Mr. O’Halloran’s. 

“*Yes, O'Neil,’ retorted Howard, ‘it 
was severe play, and I now tell you 
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that I detected them striving to cheat, 
and that more than once. “Imagin- 
ings!" Miss Byrne several times saw 
your hand, and made use of the know- 
ledge she gained. ‘Miserable sup- 
positions!” Oh, Frank, Frank! But 
now listen patiently to what I am about 
to say. I believe I have a clue to cer- 
tain proceedings in England of these 
people, Miss Byrne being a chief actor 
inthem. It has been reported to me 
that she wiled a large sum of money 
from old Lord ——, and attempted to 
do a like easement on Lord ——. I 
have acquaintance with the young no- 
bleman sufficient to permit me to make 
inquiry into the report, and I shall. If 
true, the young woman is characterless. 
Now, O'Neil, say, will you pause ?” 

“Poor Frank! He sank on the sofa 
stunned: his whole frame shook. How- 
ard seated himself beside him and sought 
to calm him, but Frank repelled him, 
exclaiming, ‘Mr. Howard, this is too 
horrible. I couldn’t have believed this 
of you. So reckless, so dishonorable ! 
To traduce a helpless woman’s reputa- 
tion as you have done is unmanly, in- 
human. I do not believe you, sir, and 
you have forfeited my esteem. I loved 
you as a brother. You have riven me 
from you. Take your course, and I 
will take mine.’ 

“*Frank, Frank!’ said Howard, ‘I 
can bear your reproaches: I have a 
clear conscience. You are infatuated : 
you are not yourself. You are the vic- 
tim of a subtle, bad woman. I cannot 
force you from your delusion, but I will 
not be witness to your further indul- 
gence in it. To-morrow I shall depart 
from this. Think over on your pillow 
what I have said to you. I solemnly 
implore you not to trifle with your own 
honor and the honor of your family— 
not to carry sorrow where it has never 
been, into your father’s house. I shall 
hope for your decision not to part from 
me when we meet at breakfast in the 
morning.’ 

“Frank rose, bowed stiffly and left 
the room. I heard him murmur, ‘ Why 
does this man admonish me? He pre- 
sumes.’ Howard threw himself on the 
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sofa with a savage fling, and sank into 
profound abstraction. I scarce knew 
where I was: my tumultuous feelings 
overpowered my brain. When Howard 
recovered himself, he repeated to me 
that he should take his departure in the 
forenoon of the morrow. Poor fellow! 
he wept scalding tears for Frank. I 
mingled mine with his. I slept nota 
wink that night. I was in bed and out 
fifty times in a torment of fears, and 
trying to persuade myself of the un- 
reality of my position—that I was the 
sport of a midnight vision. Alas! it 
was inexorable reality. 

“Morning came: I descended to 
breakfast in a nervous fever. Neither 
Frank nor Howard was there. Frank 
appeared first: he looked deathlike. 
‘Rodgers,’ said he, quite fiercely, ‘do 
you believe all this? Do not evade the 
question. Tell me frankly.’ I replied 


that I believed the Byrnes were gam- 
blers by profession: as to the rest, I 
suspended judgment, though I had a 
suspicion it would prove true. 


I firmly 
believed it true, but I had not courage 
to say so. He was markedly mortified 
at my reply. Howard’s entrance pre- 
vented further discourse. His greeting 
was cordial: Frank was reserved. 

“ Howard delayed little. ‘Frank,’ he 
demanded, ‘have you decided ?” 

“*T have,’ answered Frank: ‘I have 
decided not to proceed, and I shall re- 
turn to Dublin with the Byrnes.’ 

“*My God, Frank!’ exclaimed How- 
ard, ‘what are you committing yourself 
to? Disgrace certainly—ruin probably. 
I implore you to recollect yourself. Do 
not see these people again. In half an 
hour we may be out of their reach.’ 

“*No, Howard,’ Frank answered, his 
lips trembling nervously, ‘not out of 
their reach.’ He paused, overpowered 
by emotions. Recovering himself, he 
continued: *My honor will not permit 
me to fly like a thief. I am bound to 
meet O'Halloran, and I shall. I am 
far enough advanced in life to be my 
own guide, Mr. Howard, and I beg you 
will cease importuning me to dishonor- 
able courses. English notions of honor 
may be modified to occasions, but Irish- 
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men have but one interpretation of the 
sentiment.’ 

“The Englishman sprang from his 
chair, the falcon eye I had noticed at 
O'Halloran’s glaring livid flame; but 
he calmed instantly. ‘Frank,’ said he, 
‘I forgive you your words: you know 
not what you say: you are beguiled of 
your senses by a vile siren.’ At these 
words O'Neil flew like a tiger at How- 
ard, but he put him back as though the 
dear boy were a child, and as gently. 
I rushed to him and entreated him to 
moderation. He was livid and speech- 
less with rage. 

“Howard now spoke for the last time. 
‘Frank,’ said he, ‘ you have not altered 
my regard for you. I will yet save you 
if you do not abandon yourself alto- 
gether. We part: I shall order horses 
instantly. Mr. Rodgers, I presume, will 
remain with you.’ 

“TI was left alone with O'Neil. The 
wheels of Howard's carriage were soon 
after heard bearing that true man away. 
I never felt so desolate in all my life. 
O’Neil made no observation. 

“The assiduities of Miss Byrne were 
redoubled. She feared even yet to lose 
her prey. That very day Frank lost 
three hundred pounds to O'Halloran 
and the Byrnes. He was in an agony 
of apprehension when he joined me at 
night. Repentance was in his looks, 
and he inquired if I knew Howard's 
route. I did not. 

““Next morning we breakfasted with 
the Byrnes. Frank was dull and ill at 
ease. The watchful fiend-woman saw 
his condition, and remarked on it. She 
proposed that the morning should be 
spent in strolling: it would rally O’Neil. 
He went, and came back a lost man. 
The afternoon was spent in carding: 
Frank lost heavily. I shall never for- 
get the agony he suffered when he sign- 
ed acheck for a thousand pounds, the 
sum of his lasses, and almost every 
penny he could command independent- 
ly of his father. I in vain remonstrated : 
he was bound. 

“We returned to Dublin after some 
days of delay. I apprised Howard. I 
discovered that he knew all about us. 
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He had communicated with Frank’s 
father and had written to Lord : 
It might be a week, maybe less, passed 
away. But early one morning—-and 
the rain was coming down a deluge 
from the troubled heavens—Mr. O'Neil 
and Howard, to my surprise, walked 
into Dr. O’Gorman’s study, where I was 
at work. They took me with them to 
Frank’s chambers. I was in fear and 
trembling: I wished myself away from 
them one moment, and reproached my- 
self for cowardice the next. 

“Frank was indignant, furious, when 
our object was disclosed. He raved at 
Howard, he raved at me. I hardly 
knew I had a head on me. But it was 
impotent fury. When he had spent 
himself, Howard put into his hand a 
letter and a document. The letter was 
from Lord , and the document a 
sworn and attested declaration. When 
Frank had finished reading, he gazed 
vacantly at us and fell as dead on the 
floor. He had promised marriage to 
Miss Byrne, and the consciousness of 
his moral abandonment overwhelmed 
him. When he recovered he fell at 
Howard's feet and implored his pardon. 
It was piteous. The tears welled in 
torrents from Mr. O’Neil’s eyes. How- 
ard's nature was ill suited for such a 
scene. He lifted his friend in embar- 
rassment. ‘I have nothing to forgive 
you, Frank,’ he said; ‘and if I have 
been the means of restoring you to 
yourself, thank God and not me.’ Mr. 
O'Neil rejoiced over his son as though 
he had been restored from the grave. 
I could but weep my joy: 1 was power- 
less to speak. 

“So far it was a happy termination. 
But all was not consummated. Miss 
Byrne haunted Frank: she demanded 
fulfillment of his promise of marriage. 
Her demand was met by an exposure 
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of the facts Howard had possessed him- 
self of. That put an end to her attempt, 
but it did not put an end to Frank’s in- 
fatuation. He dwelt on her charms, her 
grace and her accomplishments: she 
was ever present to his mind, and more 
than once he determined to unite him- 
self to her. Only removal to England, 
in Mr. Howard's care, prevented him. 
“But O'Neil sank under the conflict 
of shame and misplaced love. His 
constitution, never strong, gave way, 
and the terrible demon Consumption 
carried him to an early grave. He lies 
in an English churchyard, in the Cots- 
wold Hills, wherever those hills be.” 


Thus ended Professor Rodgers’ rem- 
iniscence of a painful passage in his 
life. When he concluded he turned 
from us and offered up a prayer for the 
repose of his dead friend. 

“It is a sad story you have told us, 
Rodgers,”’ said the priest, “and I won- 
der not at your renunciation of cards.” 

“T have given you, O’Brien,” added 
the professor, ‘‘a mere outline of the 
story. Poor Frank, poor Frank! I 
often think of him, and I would well 
like to know where Howard’s residence 
is: he would be glad to hear of me.” 

“Maybe not, Rodgers,’ remarked 
Father Michael: “great people soon 
forget their early poor acquaintance.” 

“It would not be so with Howard, 
O’Brien,” said the professor. ‘I would 
be resigned to quit the world if I were 
sure it was so with Howard.” 

I do not guarantee a literal report of 
the professor’s story, but I have adhered 
to all the facts. Indeed, the professor 
made so many of his eccentric digres- 
sions and odd reflections that memory 
failed to retain them. 

B. DONBAVAND. 
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THE 


ROM the Porta Maggiore—known 

before the days of Honorius as the 
Porta Przenestina—a long and almost 
level road leads across the Campagna 
to the site of the ancient Latin city of 
Gabii. The Via Prznestina was also 
called the Via Gabina for one hundred 
stadia from Rome, the distance at which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus calculates 
Gabii to have been from the gates of 
the Eternal City. The boundaries of 
ancient Rome reached about two miles 
beyond the present line of walls on this 
Via Gabina, and at about a mile anda 
half farther still exist the remains of 
several ruined sepulchres, evidently of 
considerable size andimportance. One 
of these, a circular ruin, has received 
the denomination of Zorre di Schiavi, 
from what special association I have 
never been able to discover. It does 
not appear to have been utilized in the 
baronial times as a fortress, after the 
fashion of the somewhat similar ruin 
on the Appian Way, the familiar tomb 
of Cecilia Metella. Some three miles 
on from this point a road branches off 
to the left, hard by a tower, called, from 
a few marble heads gathered from the 
débris of the neighboring tombs, the 
Torre di Tre Teste. This road soon 
merges into fields of corn and pasture- 
land appertaining to an extensive farm- 
stead called the Cervareto. In this do- 
main, between the Via Collatina and 
the Anio rushing down from Tivoli, 
there are certain old caves possessed of 
a peculiar interest, for in ancient times 
the blocks of travertine for the mighty 
Colosseum and other imperial buildings 
were quarried here, and at a later date 
the material for the basilica of St. Peter 
and the Vatican palace. 

Early in the present century a knot 
of young Germans, chiefly art-students, 
brought these forgotten caves new life 
and fresh associations by selecting them 
as a rendezvous for an annual May- 
gathering. When the later days of 
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spring lent verdure and beauty to the 
wide Campagna, and drove away all 
memory of winter from the soul, these 
artists and their friends and compatriots 
were wont to acknowledge the genial 
time by a meeting in some secluded 
spot, some rare oasis, where a few trees 
might afford them some shade—a price- 
less treasure in that woodless plain. A 
young man of the name of Reinhardt, 
a landscape - painter and engraver— 
whose chief distinction seems to have 
been that he was a friend of Schiller, 
and one of two who did not forsake 
the son of Goethe when dying here of 
small-pox in its worst form—claims to 
have been the discoverer of these caves 
and their suitability for this purpose. 
On or about the first of May, accord- 
ingly, the students would meet at day- 
break at the spot outside the Porta Mag- 
giore where some years later the baker’s 
tomb was discovered, and thence walk 
out to the Torre di Schiavi, where they 
would rest and take a crust from the 
wallet and a cup of wine from the flask 
slung round each in company with the 
artist-gear at his back. After which 
attempt at breakfast, they walked on to 
the Cervaro caves, where their dinner 
was provided by themselves in the same 
frugal style. The afternoon was spent 
in general joviality, some few among 
them perhaps sufficiently energetic to 
sketch the distant Latin and Sabine 
hills—some glad to dream a golden 
dream of the future in some green nook 
among the ferns. This was the occa- 
sion, they have told me, when any mis- 
understandings were cleared up, and 
quarrels that might have arisen from 
professional jealousies or any motives 
whatsoever were, if possible, healed and 
forgiven before their temporary separa- 
tion, which might prove a lasting one, 
for aught any one among the party 
could foresee; for with the foretaste 
of summer warmth came the suggestion 
that transalpine sojourners in Rome 
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must needs hasten northward and quit 
their Roman homes and studios. 

In the year 1830, when Friedrich 
Nerly came to Rome, he, with a few 
other kindred spirits, founded a sort 
of international artist club, the Kunst- 
verein of the Ponte Molle, open to all 
artists; in connection with which was 
also instituted the most noble order of 
knighthood, the mezzo batocco, with 
grand masters, knights commanders 
and knights errant—the order of which 
Thorwaldsen, long its venerable chief, 
was so proud that he wore its copper 
insignia (value, one farthing) at all the 
principal courts, preferring it to the 
splendid decorations received from the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

When Nerly left Rome for Venice in 
1836 or '37, Carl Werner, the water- 
color artist, took his place as president 
of the Cervaro fest. Year after year 
the May-day festival in the Campagna 
went on, and was maintained with al- 
most its pristine vigor and Spartan sim- 
plicity. The Cervaro caves were still 
the chosen site, the blocks of stone were 
still heaped together and overlaid with 
earth to form the solid tables and 
benches for the Olympic banquet—wild 
flowers and green leaves and grasses 
were spread in profusion over the whole, 
in which were embedded the plates and 
cups for each guest. Volunteer corps 
of self-confident cooks prepared myste- 
rious mounds of maccaroni and mighty 
masses of stewed beef, and dressed 
salads to an unlimited extent. Other 
volunteers assumed the part of waiters 
on their comrades, and were styled the 
Ganymedes of this feast for the gods— 
a position whose fatigues were willingly 
encountered, and considered to be am- 
ply compensated by the greater facility 
of helping themselves as often as they 
chose to the wine they carried round to 
all who required it. The only imple- 


ments provided were a two-pronged 
fork, cut roughly from a reed, and a 
tin drinking-cup. Therefore each man 
among them plunged his hand boldly 
into the mountainous dishes of macca- 
roni and salad, having usually by that 
time imbibed sufficient of the red and | 
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white country wine to render. him in- 
different to all conventionalities. This 
was in the “good old times” —the golden 
age. 

When the artists began to get a little 
farther on in life, and take to themselves 
wives, and assume the dignity without 
the ease of patresfamilias, these incum- 
brances had also to be brought to join 
in the day’s festivities, causing modifi- 
cations that were considered an im- 
provement or the reverse according to 
the point of view from which they were 
contemplated. It began to be found de- 
sirable to make some entertainment for 
the wives and children. Strangers who 
‘felt an interest in these singular revels 
wished to join the artist party, so that 
finally a committee of management was 
instituted, to which more elaborate ar- 
rangements were entrusted. A certain 
price, which appears perfectly absurd 
in these more modern days, was fixed 
upon, to include provisions for the day 
and donkeys for those who did not 
aspire to the greater dignity of a horse 
or take share in a carriage for the day. 
For the wine and food each paid down 
about two shillings, and sixpence extra 
for the donkey! The notion of going 
in costumes more or less appropriate, 
of making the féte a sort of spring 
Carnival, was started most successfully. 
The attire determined on for the presi- 
dent (in those days styled general) was 
a costume of the time of Charles V.— 
plumed beaver and fur-bordered man- 
tle, massive golden chain (or what ap- 
peared as such), tremendously slashed 
sleeves and regal sceptre. At Porta 
Maggiore this imposing dignitary as- 
cended a gayly-decked car drawn by 
four Campagna oxen, their heavy horns 
tipped with gold and their harness hid- 
den in wreaths of flowers. A few at- 
tendants accompanied the master, and 
after his car trooped a motley crowd— 
the musicians, the guard of honor, the 
donkey cavalry, the carefully-elaborat- 
ed artillery corps and the “fuss-volk.”’ 
Mere spectators followed in the rear— 
sometimes a star of first magnitude either 
for rank or money among them, some 
notability who came to look on at and 
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encourage the artists and their friends 
in their mad career. Crowds of sober- 
minded Romans of all sorts and con- 
ditions stood round the starting-place 
to watch the departure, a few of them 
even energetic enough to precede or 
follow the cortége as far as the first 
halt, at the Torre di Schiavi. 

During the troublous times of 1848-9 
the artist féte was suspended by order 
of the government, nor was it for some 
years after the Pope’s return from Gaeta 
that permission could be obtained by 
the Germans for the renewal of their 
Olympic revels. For some reason, how- 
ever, they concluded not to return to 
the old haunts of the Cervaro caves, 
but selected a spot nearer Rome, the 
site of the ancient city of Fidenz, on 
the shores of the Tiber. Here, between 
Castle Giubileo on the right and Villa 
Spada on the left, as you look toward 
the river, antiquaries have decided that 
Fidene once existed, placing the cita- 
del on the first-named eminence. Nota 


fragment, however, of this once import- 
ant ally of Veii now remains extant; 


but the caves of sandstone and pozzo- 
lana from which the material for build- 
ing the city must, they tell us, have 
been taken, were visited and found fit- 
ting for the occasion. I was present 
that day, and witnessed the scenes of 
the Cervaro—for they kept up the old 
title—for the first time. It is so long 
ago that I cannot remember the par- 
ticular incidents of the day. In 1858 
and 1859 the locale chosen was the 
sacred grove in the valley of Egeria, 
now, alas! altogether bereft of its oaks 
and poplars and drooping sycamores, 
which were cut down a few years ago 
for firewood by the agents of the pro- 
prietor, Don Marino Torlonia, the poor 
relation, although the head of the 
family, of the wealthiest parvenu of 
Rome. The tomb of Cecilia Metella 
was made the halfway house for the 
rest and breakfast. With reference to 
the place, a pageant was arranged to 
portray in picturesque caricature an in- 
terview of Numa Pompilius and the 
nymph Egeria. On the second occa- 
sion they gave in admirable burlesque 
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the siege and fall of Troy; and of this 
day’s wonderful proceedings a most 
graphic description is given in that fas- 
cinating book for new and old Romans, 
W. Story’s Roba di Roma. Again a 
long term of years was allowed to in- 
tervene. Probably permission was again 
withheld, for all promiscuous gatherings 
were carefully prevented in the renewed 
evil days that had come upon the Papal 
government, during which the best prov- 
inces of the Holy See were snatched 
from Rome by Italy. A few Germans 
kept up a sort of small family-festival 
among themselves, to which strangers 
were not invited, and, returning to prim- 
itive institutions, took out with them 
their individual supplies, and pic-nicked 
at one place or another in the Cam- 
pagna, not to lose the connecting links 
with the happy past altogether. 

Last year, after a lapse of ten years, 
the artist Carnival was_ once more in- 
augurated on a stupendous scale at the 
original site, on the farmstead of the 
Cervareto. The Italian artists were for 
the first time invited to take an active 
part in the performances, and respond- 
ed in the most satisfactory manner. 
The native and foreign artists, non- 
German, resident in Rome, combined 
in the arrangement of a Roman car, to 
represent an imperial triumph according 
to the best authorities. As it turned 
out, their achievement far surpassed in 
splendor the whole of the Germans’ dis- 
play, experienced as these latter were 
in the matter. They bore off the hon- 
ors of the day very decidedly, and in 
graceful acknowledgment of their aid, 
the Germans, showing themselves supe- 
rior to any mean jealousy, invited the 
“Roman car” and its satellites to a 
banquet a few days afterward. The 
Emperor Vitellius sat on the right hand 
of the president, and long speeches in 
German and Italian were exchanged 
and enthusiastically cheered, whether 
understood or not. The parchment 
roll which the Roman augurs had ex- 
tracted from the heart of the fictitious 
ram sacrificed on the field on the arrival 
at Cervaro to propitiate the woodland 
deities, whose haunts rash mortals were 
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about to profane, hung above the presi- 
dential chair, surrounded by myrtles 
and roses. Upon this were inscribed 
the names of the members of the Ro- 
man contingent, that of Signor Zuccoli, 
the representative of the most glutton- 
ous of the Czesars, and, unluckily for 
his personal comfort, his very image, 
at least as to physique, heading the 
list, in which were included English, 
American, Spanish, Russian and French 
names not unknown to fame in the world 
of art. This imposing document bore 
the date of the 31st Olympiad—1870. 
Again, this spring, although our artists 
have not been enjoying a prosperous 
season by any means, but have keenly 
felt the numbing influence of the blow 
dealt by war to European civilization, 
they nevertheless resolved on an inter- 
national Cervaro féte. The Germans 
declined this time to take the lead, but 
did not withdraw their support. In- 
deed, the president of former years, of 
the “golden age,”’ came down from his 
home in Venice to reoccupy his post of 
honor and superintend the whole. The 
newly-established club, the Interna- 
tional, published programmes, and at 
their quarters in the Via Alibert only 
were the requisite decorations to be ob- 
tained by artists, or strangers presented 
by some artist, which should entitle the 
wearer to a share in the day’s doings. 
For those who desired to breakfast and 
dine with the givers of the feast the 
price was fixed at ten francs (just four 
times what it was in former years), while 
for mere spectators it was four francs, 
and for ladies and children two francs. 
The hour for the rendezvous at Porta 
Maggiore was half-past six on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of April. By that time thou- 
sands of persons collected within and 
without the walls to witness the start. The 
donkey cavalry, owing to the persistent 
eccentricity of its manceuvres, kept the 
public mind preoccupied and anxious 
until the arrival of the head of the pro- 


cession and subsequent falling into line | 


of the various divisions. First came 
the car of the post and telegraph de- 
partment, guarded by a squadron of 
Cossacks, with long reeds for lances, 
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and wearing, some of them, extremely 
beautiful and correct costumes. Then 
two cannon and a mitrailleuse (all made 
of stove-pipes of larger or smaller cali- 
bre), in charge of a highly comical ar- 
tillery corps. A detachment of gen- 
darmes followed on donkeys; and then 
a very distinguished staff, with a hand- 
some young Amazon in black velvet 
habit, bearing aloft the banner of the 
old Cervaro and Ponte Molle order at 
their head, preceded the car of the pres- 
ident. The car of the musicians came 
next, and immediately following came 
the triumphal car of King Pharaoh, 
with his high priest and handmaidens 
in gorgeous array, faithfully copied from 
Egyptian authorities. Then more gen- 
darmes in gigantic cocked hats and 
boots, with enormous wooden swords, 
straw flasks for epaulettes and card- 
board holsters at their saddle - bows. 
And then the car of the idol, the golden 
calf, the god Apis, followed by an enor- 
mous obelisk (in card-board also) to be 
erected in honor of the day at the Cer- 
varo. The donkey cavalry closed the 
procession, but in the rear came crowds 
of carriages, so that it was one continu- 
ous progress for some time between the 
Porta Maggiore and the Torre di Schiavi. 
When the gay party had drawn up on 
the rising ground where this ruin stands 
in solemn company with the fragments 
of an imperial villa, believed to have 


| belonged to the Emperor Gordianus, 


the heralds gave signal for silence by 
an attempted flourish of superannuated 
trumpets. Then the president stood up 
in his car and harangued the multitude, 
in very choice Italian partly, and partly 
in his own language, and, for the bene- 
fit of all who might understand the lat- 
ter, read aloud a letter he had received 
thirty years ago from the Johann Rein- 
hardt previously alluded to as the friend 
of Schiller and of the young Goethe. In 
this the writer states that he may with- 
out boasting take to himself the credit 
of having been the first to make known 
to the artists his compatriots a place he 


| had often visited when out hunting in 


the Campagna, and in whose sheltering 
caves he had often slept securely. At 
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first, he says, there were but eight or 
nine young men who went out with him, 
carrying their dinners with them. About 
the year 1809 or ‘10 they first made a 
solemn festival of it, and Prince Bern- 
hard of Weimar and four other German 
highnesses — among whom was the af- 
terward famous wonder-working Prince 
Hohenlohe—did not disdain to be wel- 
come guests at that artist gathering. 
There were about thirty persons that 
day, one being a French librarian, Mil- 
lin of Paris: another of the company 
was Zacharias Werner, the well-known 
poet and mystic. When the president 
had concluded his explanations of the 
origin of the féte and its institutions, 
he solemnly charged the army and 
populace present to take the tower 
by storm, and provide themselves as 
quickly as possible with the food and 
the wine stored within it. About an 
hour passed away before the procession 
could be got into marching order again, 
and in the mean time most of the spec- 
tators returned to their carriages and 
started for the fields of the Cervaro. By 
midday the place had assumed a most 
festive appearance: groups of visitors 
were dotted about in the sunshine on 
the green sward, defying the heat, which 
was intense, until the banners and 
lances hove in sight, and the whole 
troop came on in admirable order. The 
president addressed words of welcome to 
the mighty potentate of Egypt, and then 
to his friends and colleagues. He said 
that the anniversary of the great feast 
of the Cervaro had happily recurred 
this year once more, making the thirty- 
second Olympiad of the artists of Rome. 
Thanks to an indefatigable committee, 
this féte promised to be the most bril- 
liant that they had ever commemorated. 
Thanks to the liberal authority also, 
under whose protection they could freely 
enjoy this day of happiness under the 
peerless blue Italian sky, upon this 
classic Roman soil, with the one eternal, 
sacred Rome spread out before our eyes 
in the distant plain! After the conclu- 
sion of the presidential address, the cere- 
mony of the raising of the obelisk, the 
sacrifices to the god Apis and the mys- 
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tic dances, accompanied by extremely 
incongruous modern music, King Pha- 
raoh and his handmaidens, and all the 
notabilities of the party, descended to 
the caves, and the president proceeded 
to the interrogation, with suitable cere- 
mony, of the Delphic oracle in the cave 
of the Sibyl. The following. Signor 
Nerly gave me as the formula of ques- 
tion and answer in the original German 
text: 

President. May I venture to approach 
you, most gracious Oracle? Will you 
be propitious to the band of artists, and 
reply favorably to my demands? 

Oracle. Haste, then, to fulfill thy task : 

Three questions only canst thou ask. 
res. Will the artists hold their Cer- 
varo feast here in the years to come ? 
Or. Not to Bacchus, but Apollo, 
Be your future consecrate : 
Then ’tis prophesied will follow 
Many a glad Cervaro féte. 

Pres. Will this season be a good one 

for the grapes? 


Or. With rash demands rouse not mine ire, 
Lest steeds and cars sink in the mire, 
And like King Pharaoh’s host go down, 
While on your tombs the words are shown— 
Est—Est—Est. 
Pres. How may we obtain eternal 
youth ? 


Or. Ever for beauty, in Nature or Art, 
Cherish true feeling in thine heart : 
Eternal youth shall be thy part. 
A paraphrase from Schiller. 

The blue light indicating the presence 
of the gods now suddenly dies out with 
a clap of thunder, and the spectators 
return to the light of day, while the 
tables are preparing for the banquet. 
By the time this came to a conclusion it 
was three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the outsiders, who had brought their 
own hampers and squatted wherever a 
few square inches of shade could be 
discovered in the vicinity of the caves, 
were also refreshed and lively. The 
races, equine and asinine, were the 
next thing on the programme, and 
these were about to commence, when a 
couple of carriages-and-four appeared 
in the distance, and were recognized as 
those of the royal party from the Quiri- 
nal, whose presence had scarcely been 
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counted on. There was no guard, nor 
even an outrider, to accompany the 
prince and princess, so that a guard of 
honor instantly formed into line and 
advanced to meet the welcome visitors. 
The races were postponed until all the 
special features of the day—King Pha- 
raoh, his court and the obelisk, and 
other personages—were presented by 
the president to do homage to the Pearl 
of Savoy, who did not fail to testify her 
girlish delight with the novelty of the 
situation. Both she and the prince left 
the carriage and descended into the 
grottoes, alas! in most admired dis- 
order after the Olympian banquet: 
then, amidst the loudest cheering from 
all present, they returned to the car- 
riage to witness the races, while the 
sham cannon fired spasmodic salutes 
from time to time in their honor, the 
artillerymen in charge of each piece 
going through a most elaborate process 
of ramming down and then cleaning 
out after each explosion of the small 
mortar that did actual duty. The don- 
key races were of course the most 
amusing, but I have seen this portion 
of the entertainment better done on 
other occasions... The royal party left 
shortly afterward, having accepted ices 
and confectionery at the hands of the 
committee from the tents supplied by 
Messrs. Spillman, and about five o’clock 
the uncontrollable trumpets of the her- 
alds gave the signal for preparations for 
departure. The dust was a great draw- 
back to the pleasure of our return to 
Rome: blue sky and green fields were 
absolutely obliterated from our sight 
whenever for an instant one was rash 
enough to open one’s eyes. But we all 
reached home safely, with one excep- 
tion: the characteristic knife did its 
work almost too well on this festal day, 
and this was the way it happened: A 
young man, Pio Barucci, whose brother 
had contracted to supply the water from 
Rome, was stabbed by five assassins, 
in mistake, it was afterward discover- 
ed, for his brother Pietro, both of them 
being attired as sham gendarmes for 
the day. Pietro Barucci had fallen out 


with the carters he had employed, who 
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had struck for higher pay on the ground, 
and sought to take advantage of their 
employer in a way he declined to rec- 
ognize. These wretches watched their 
opportunity and caught him, as they be- 
lieved, at a distance from all the others, 
and in the act of remounting his horse. 
They gave him five wounds and fled, 
leaving him for dead on the field. But 
two or three lancers (the only military 
on duty that day) came suddenly upon 
them, and on discovering the treacherous 
act just consummated, were for immo- 
lating the murderers on the spot. Some 
police appeared just in time to claim 
them as their property and save their 
worthless lives. The assassins are all 
between twenty and twenty-five years 
of age, their victim only twenty-three— 
a youth of great promise and respect- 
able family. He was brought as care- 
fully as possible into Rome to the near- 
est hospital, that of St. John, close to 
the Lateran basilica, a distance of more 
than seven miles. His life was at first 
quite despaired of, but latterly the sur- 
geons give every hope of his final re- 
covery. This incident would have cast 
a dark shade over the rest of the day’s 
proceedings had it been at all generally 
known. But only a few were aware till 
the next morning of what had taken 
place on the field. 

The procession taking its slow way, 
in the rear of all the innumerable car- 
riages and various conveyances, back 
into Rome—for Roman cattle hurry for 
no man, and oxen will take time— 
reached the Porta Maggiore at dusk. 
And then a very striking scene follow- 
ed. Torches and Bengal lights in abun- 
dance had been provided, and the whole 
cortége moved slowly down through the 
Forum and the Forum of Trajan into 
the Corso, and along to the Piazza del 
Popolo, where, amidst general applause 
from crowds of spectators, the ceremo- 
nial of the day came toa satisfactory 
conclusion. 

But among the artists, the older Ro- 
mans, and especially the Germans, look 
back with regret from the elaborated 
splendor of modern burlesque to the 
more simple celebration of the coming 
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spring at which they assisted in their 
youth. “The Cervaro Fest,’ Signor 
Nerly said to me, pathetically, “has now 
lost its primitive character of an artist 
féte ex famille, and assumed that of a 
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mere popular festa—a speculation to 
attract the notice and please the eye of 
a careless crowd. The sentiment has 
been lost with which its founders were 
inspired in the good old days in Rome.” 
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Mille modi veneris! 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


R. NORVAL: It is now four 

weeks since your. accident. I 
have made inquiry of your physician 
whether news or business communica- 
tions, however important, brought to 
your attention, would be detrimental to 
you, cause an accession of feverish 
symptoms or otherwise harm you. He 
assures me, On the contrary, he is sure 
you have not been for years so free 
from disease of any sort, with the sole 
exception of the broken bones, as now. 
This being so, I venture to approach 
you upon a subject which I doubt not 
you are quite as willing to have definite- 
ly arranged, and at once, as myself. I 
can say what I mean, and as I mean it, 
so much better on paper than in con- 
versation—as I have so little self-pos- 
session, and am so readily put out in 
the matter of argument—that I have 
determined to write to you, thinking 
thus to be better able to make you un- 
derstand and appreciate my reasons 
and motives, since you can read them 
when and how you choose. 

I have been your wife three weeks. 
The horrible strangeness of these words 
is quite beyond me to compass ; never- 
ertheless, realize it or not, it is a fact. 
I am your wife— you, my husband. 
Why I am your wife I wish simply to 
rehearse here. Not that we do not 
both know why, butthat we may know 
it in the same way. You, a handsome, 
cultivated man, whose dictum is con- 








sidered law in the world of fashion in 
which you move and reign, with an as- 
sured social position, a handsome for- 
tune, and a popularity that would have 
obtained for you the hand of any beau- 
tiful or wealthy woman whom you 
sought, have deliberately chosen to 
make me, a poor, plain, brown-faced 
little school-teacher, your wife. Not 
because you wanted me, not because 
you thought or cared about me, one 
way or the other, but simply because, 
in a time of urgent necessity, I was lit- 
erally the only available woman near 
you. It chanced, from many points of 
view and by a chain of circumstances, 
that I was particularly available. So 
you married me. The reasons for such 
a sacrifice of yourself were—you had 
behaved badly, very badly, to a lady, 
compromising her name and causing 
a separation between herself and her 
husband. Within a few months, her 
husband having died, both herself and 
her father had determined to force you 
to make her reparation by marriage. 
Going to work very warily, they had 
taken an opportunity, after a very lux- 
uriant and fast opera-supper, when you 
were excited by your surroundings and 
flushed by the wine you had been drink- 
ing, your head very light, your judg- 
ment very heavy, to draw from you a 
promise of marriage at the expiration 
of the year of mourning for her hus- 
band. As soon as you became aware 
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of what you had done, you ignominious- 
ly fled, and after a Western tour were 
about to sail for Europe when this un- 
fortunate accident overtook you. Your 
narrow escape from death, upon having 
been thrown from the carriage of a dis- 
tinguished gentleman while driving 
with him behind a pair of celebrated 
racers, gave such publicity to your ad- 
venture that your amorata was at once 
aware of your whereabouts. The fear 
of this had taken possession of you as 
soon as you were able to think of any- 
thing, and the dread that she would fol- 
low and marry you while you lay helpless 
was made a certainty by this telegram 
from an intimate friend in New York, 
received the sixth day of your illness: 

“It’s all up with you, old fellow. The 
R. has heard you're fast with a broken 
leg, and she starts on Monday for Bos- 
ton. Have the clergy ready, for it’s 
marriage.” 

Then in your bitter need you remem- 
bered having talked with me in this 
hotel-parlor the very day of your acci- 
dent. I had been a school-friend of 
your dead sister, and for her sake, on 
the rare occasions of your seeing me, 
you have always been polite and kind- 
ly patronized me. Now, lying helpless 
and unable to extricate yourself from 
your dilemma, you recalled the evident 
pleasure upon my foolish, tell-tale face 
at seeing you, the delight I had betray- 
ed in the attention you had shown me, 
such as finding a seat at dinner for my- 
self and my old lady friend, although 
some elegant and fashionable girls were 
waiting with ill-suppressed eagerness 
for your escort. Remembering all this, 
knowing as you did that I was poor, 


wearing out my life in teaching, in your | 


sore need you suddenly thought, “I 
wonder if the girl wouldn’t marry me? 
She’d make a good nurse, could look 
after my traps, and, though she is as 
ugly as sin and a nobody, wouldn’t be 
the deuced disgrace to a fellow this Rol- 
lins woman will be. At all events, 
she’ll save me from that fate if she takes 
up with my offer. It’s a choice of evils, 
and this would be the least ; and I'll try 
it.” This, in plain, unadorned speech, 
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was what you thought. Then you sent 
for me, began very pathetically to talk 
of your desolate state, your family all 
dead, and so on;; that it had been sad- 
ly brought home to you how alone you 
were while lying sick, hour after hour, 
in this great hotel, with only your valet 
to attend to you and take an interest 
in your well-being ; and that, day after 
day, as you lay thinking of your fate, 
my face had come before you, recalling 
tender memories of your lost and dear- 
ly-loved sister. Then you had remem- 
bered that as girl and boy we had been 
lovers, and really cared very much for 
each other. As you got this far toward 
your grande dénouement, something in 
my face, I suppose, made you realize 
that if you were to compass your ends 
with me it must be by honesty only. 
Then you blurted it all out—in, as I 
could not help thinking as I listened, as 
school-boyish and abashed a way as if 
you had—well, as if you had not been 
a consummate man of the world, rather 
noted for your aplomb. 

It came across me (as I heard you in 
dumb amazement, with crimson face 
and trembling frame) that even the best 
polish of years’ laying on will crack 
somewhere under very hard pressure. 
Well, you were honest and told me all, 
never pretending, as you had at first 
essayed to do, that it was out of any 
lingering regard for myself as your sis- 
ter’s friend that you sought me now, but 
simply on account of my availability. 
Had there been some bright young beau- 
ty with wealth and station at hand, no 
thought of me would ever have entered 
your mind: all this I understood at 
once from your half confessions—all 
this, I was glad to find, you had at least 
enough honor to let me know, although 
you risked what to you in your actual 
situation was very perilous—a refusal. 

I asked until the next day to consider 
the matter—whether it would be better 
to take service with you, exchange for 
my boarding, clothing and incidental 
expenses the daily care of your comfort 
and pleasure, or earn my bread in the 
old wearing way. And the second day 
after that we were married. That is all. 
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I believe that to be a simple statement 
of the facts in your case: I am right, 
am I not? 

The day after our marriage your lady- 
love and her paternal ancestor came. 
At my own suggestion and with your 
eager consent I received them, and the 
result you know. 

Now for my own reasons for this 
strange marriage. You are aware that 
my father was a professor of mathe- 
matics in various schools and colleges 
of the city where he lived, teaching in 
the school, among others, in which your 
sister and myself were pupils. I be- 
lieve you know that when a young man 
he had eloped with and married one of 
his scholars, the daughter of a rich and 
proud family, who discarded her. For 
years she was a stranger to them, until 
her husband had won a name and 
handsome fortune for himself: then she 
was taken into favor again, her hus- 
band’s distinction in the scientific world 
being supposed to add lustre to the 
family name. Alas for us! it was a 
favor that has cost us dear. I was their 
only child. When my sweet, pretty 
mother lay dying she left to me, her 
sixteen-year-old child, my dreamy, un- 
worldly father asalegacy. “Take care 
of him: he knows no guile, and your 
uncles will wrong him if they can,” she 
said. And they did, or one of them. 
Ere the bitter agony of my mother’s 
death had enabled him to return to his 
duties, it was discovered that one of her 
brothers had forged his name and lit- 
erally stripped him of everything. 

Of course, then he went to work again 
to earn our daily bread—not with his 
old love or ability, but in an inert, feeble 
way that was pitiful to see. I think 
from the day my mother was buried he 
was dying. Some people, you know, 
die hard—some part with life lightly, as 
if it was a faded robe they shook off to 
don a brighter one. Others—my father 
was one, and I am like him—see one 
by one their trusts, their hopes, their 
loves die: then with a deathly throe 
sunder themselves from life. But par- 
don my digression. 

When, I was twenty my father died. 
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Since then, spite of expressions of dis- 
approval and offers of support from 
my mother’s family, I have maintained 
myself by teaching in the schools where 
my father had been known, preferring 
to do without assistance so long as I 
had health. One of my uncles desired 
to take me into his family, and thus 
wipe out the wrong done my father by 
his brother, and my aunts proffered me 
an income out of their private means. 
I mention this to do them every justice, 
but I think even a man of fashion like 
yourself will acknowledge the impos- 
sibility of my accepting, while I could 
avoid it, a life of dependence. I could 
not accept favors from those who had 
treated my dear parents unkindly; so 
I have e’en gone my own way for these 
last ten years, and led a not unhappy 
life, if a busy and rather wearing one. 

My gay cousins, all of whom you 
know well—the Wilber girls, Leta and 
Jennie, pretty little Lou Barton, and an- 
other set of Wilbers whom I think you 
do not know so well, who are married 
now—my gay cousins, then, most of 
them beauties, all of them rich and 
fashionable, are somewhat ashamed of 
me, and have let me feel it in every 
petty way that we women know so well 
how to find. I am ugly and poor, my 
earning my own living is a spot upon 
their gentility, and I have unfortunately, 
and quite against my will, more than 
once given them cause for serious an- 
noyance and apprehension. Then, one 
of our uncles, who is a bachelor and’ 
very rich, has insisted that I am never 
to be slighted—always to be invited to 
everything in the shape of a party given 
by the family. If it lay with me, of 
course I would never accept these in- 
vitations, but I have had it explained 
to me over and over again that my not 
doing so is visited upon the party-givers 
in one way or another by our masterful 
uncle Rufus. So, occasionally, very 
much against my inclination, I leave my 
little third-story room, with its cozy fire 
and humble adornments, and sit in the 
corner of their great rooms, a “looker- 
on in Vienna” in every sense. 

I have many kind friends: it would 
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be strange if in all these years I had 
not found some who did not care for 
outward advantages. I have dreamed 
my sweet love-dream, and it is over, 
and the roses have grown above my 
buried hopes. 

Since then I have let one idea fill 
my life to the exclusion of everything 
else, putting away from me all desires 
and thoughts of other needs; and that 
too has left me. I call it an “idea” 
for lack of a better name. I had put 
away all thought of marriage with my 
bright youth, but took into my heart 
instead what I deemed would serve as 
well—a friendship for another woman. 
For ten years we knew no separate life 
—I thought no separate hopes. She 
had loved, been on the eve of marriage, 
her lover had died: that was her heart’s 
history, and henceforth the idea of love 
had fallen out of both our lives—not 
the idea only, but the possibility of love. 
I thought so—she sazd so. 

I trusted her and loved her with a 
perfect love. I wound my hopes about 


her: I gave up all my life to her as if 


she had been my lover. I never cared 
to form other friendships. I deprived 
myself of all possibilities of making 
other ties of any sort, and with the first 
opportunity she whistled me down the 
wind, and cared no more for me than 
if she had never professed to love me. 
She had been my one bright thing—she 
was sweet and winsome—the one golden 
gleam in my sombre life. My future 
was bound up in her so completely that 
when she severed the fine, close cords 
(brittle, yet so strong) which had bound 
us together for years, she cut into my 
heart—nay more, wrested from me allmy 
sweet trusts and faiths. If she is false, 
who else in all God’s earth is true? I 
pity myself very much. You, of course, 
will not see why her marrying should 
make a difference if we loved, and will 
call me selfish. Not so, not so! She 
might have married as soon as it pleased 
her, and I should have been glad. It 
would have made a difference, of course: 
she must in some sort have been parted 
from me, but that I could have borne 
if it made her happy. But from her 
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acceptance of her lover—about whom 
we will say nothing, save that he was 
the sort of man she had always held in 
abhorrence—she has coolly ignored my 
right to any part or lot in her fate. She 
had told me (or I, poor fool! thought 
so) every hope and fear of her life: 
now she told me what she chose, and 
was astonished that I expected more— © 
hurt that I seemed changed and did 
not find my friendship flourish on 
crumbs after being nourished for years 
from full loaves—was quite unhappy 
that I cared so little for the minor con- 
cerns of her life, when, good lack! I 
did not know what I might or might 
not ask and not be snubbed; for once 
she told me there were things due to 
the man one is going to marry (at that 
time she had not got to the extent of 
saying whom one loves) that could not 
be spoken of to me. Of course she 
had only to mention the fact to me to 
make it perfectly plain, and henceforth 
he and his doings, his belongings and 
himself, all of them of the tamest sort 
at best, were a sealed book to me. 
And again she quenched a feeble effort 
of mine to get back to my old place, 
by telling me such topics she could dis- 
cuss only with her sister, “her shadow 
sister’ she prettily called her. So I am 
desolate ! 

Knowing this, you may understand 
in some degree what could induce a 
little waif like me to accept such an 
offer as yours. I think no one in all 
God's earth is more desolate than I. In 
my heart I bear always that unforgotten 
love in my life. I have only a barren 
waste to show. It is as if I had started 
from a lovely, radiant garden in the 
fair morning of my life, in which I had 
left the bright, sweet rose of my love, 
and walking along a narrow, dark path, 
had clasped hands with, and drawn my 
light and warmth from, a figure walking 
close beside me; and though from all 
sides as I walked forms had come to 
me, offering me fair fruits and sweet 
flowers, I declined them all without 
ever a word of thanks, being so content 
with my one companion. And sudden- 
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of other things, had gone, this idealized 
one had withdrawn its hand-clasp, and 
turning on me a face I did not know, 
faded into darkness, leaving me noth- 
ing but my broken hopes, a wreath of 
withered flowers, 


“* Tangled down in chains about my feet.” 


You do not of course realize how the 
old French émigré blood in my veins, 
inherited from my father, makes this a 
very vital matter to me. We cling to 
our hopes very tenaciously while they 
abide—then we are distraught. We 
loved, my father and I, very few, but 
those with a clinging oneness that is 
wellnigh pain: he loved my mother 
and myself—that was all. Likewise I 
had my two: they having failed me, 
my life is a blank. I have heard of 
empty-hearted people: I know now 
what the phrase means. I am empty- 
hearted: I have not one hope, one par- 
ticle of faith, one real, honest desire, 
except to “drie my weir,” as the Scotch 
say, doing my duty as best I may, as it 
comes to me. But I have a woman’s 


hatred of pity: my cousins have long 
accorded me a contemptuous pity for 


being an old maid. I laughed their 
pity to scorn while I had Esther Hooper. 
What more did I need? We could 
enact over again the sweet old life of 
the Ladies of Llangollen. 

We had planned our lives a thousand 
times. Poor we both were, yet we 
would put something away every year 
for our old age, and work cheerily on 
until we could work no more, then 
creep to our nest like a couple of old 
kittens, and cuddle down by our warm, 
pleasant fire—together, and therefore 
content. Well, you see it was not to 
be: she had grown affrighted, I sup- 
pose, at the thought of all that weary 
life with only me, and has married a 
man who outrages all her delicate in- 
stincts and traditions of an accordant 
husband. But why speak of him? He 
supports her, and she has escaped the 
obloquy of old-maidism. She has mar- 
ried a maintenance. She says she loves 
him, so of course she does. 

For myself, my health, which has 
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always been very rugged, has failed me 
utterly this last year; but as my bread 
depends upon my ability to endure daily 
and constant fatigue, I have forced my- 
self to endeavor to get up the amount 
of strength required for my winter's 
work by the present expedition, planned 
for me by a friend. Bah! what do I 
talk of friendship for? An old lady who 
was once a teacher in the school from 
which my father had married my moth- 
er, and who, I think, had cared with 
more than friendship for him, has in 
these last few years fallen heir toa 
small property—not a very great deal, 
but enough to enable her to live in com- 
fort, and exercise her kindly heart in 
deeds of charity occasionally. She has 
chosen for years to occupy rooms be- 
neath my own, and has always been a 
sort of mother to me. Most of the pret- 
ty things that have fallen into my life, 
and most of its pleasures, have come to 
me through her. She has many trouble- 
some faults, as we all have, but she is 
old, and I have always had Esther to 
talk them over and laugh them off with, 
so have borne them easily. This year, 
because she saw I was dying, she took 
me with her to the mountains of Ver- 
mont, and I have got a new lease of 
life, and new capacities for suffering as 
well. 

On our way back she was suddenly 
attacked with the illness which detained 
us at this Boston hotel. Here your ac- 
cident laid you up, and the rest came 
as I have told. 

You have married me to rid yourself 
of a union with a woman you detest, 
being utterly indifferent to me. I have 
married you because I cannot bring 
myself to go back to that old teaching- 
life, now so cold and gray. I think I 
can earn my board in taking care of 
your belongings, and the having saved 
you from a dreadful fate must compen- 
sate to you for the little of my presence 
you will for the future be compelled to 
endure. It need not be much or long 
continued if we start with a fair com- 
prehension of each other. 

This brings me to the reason of all 
this long history. I have always looked 
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upon marriage without love as nothing 
more or less than legalized vice. I 
think you, who are so intrinsically a 
man of the world, will have imbibed 
the (so-called) sensible and popular 
views upon such subjects, and will at 
once coincide with me that in sucha 
union as ours—a literal mariage de 
convenance on both sides—my ideas are 
not unwise. Since upon you will hence- 
forth depend my maintenance (as I of 
course understand that a wife who 
worked for her own support would be a 
disgrace to you: indeed, I doubt wheth- 
er the having married a girl who has al- 
ready done so is not a cause of shame), 
I ask that now, when Mrs. Keller is 
about to leave me, and my arrange- 
ments as your wife must be finally 
made—when, in fact, her giving up her 
room necessitates my coming to yours, 
her leaving compelling me either to go 
with her, or come, as of course I must, 
to you—we may have a definite under- 
standing as to our future relations. 

You have been kind enough to ap- 
prove of the little I have been able to 
do for you since our marriage—to say 
to Mrs. Keller you did not know what 
it was to be taken care of in sickness; 
and to myself you have more than once 
laughingly spoken of a wife as a good 
institution, adding, that had you known 
how comfortable it was to have some 
one about you to think of and care for 
you, you would have invested in the 
article before; and so on. Iam glad 
of this: I am pleased that my society 
has not proved repugnant to you; for 
since it has been no annoyance in its 
first trial, I think we can manage that 
it shall not be so in the future. I would 
ask, as an especial piece of mercy to 
“your handmaiden,” that you will grant 
her some favors at the outset of our 
somewhat tangled fate. Please let me 
be your sister. It is for your well-being 
the world should know me as your wife, 
and, the Lord helping me, I will be a 
willing, faithful helpmeet to you, caring 
most for your comfort and happiness, 
spending and being spent in your ser- 
vice; never demanding or desiring 
your attention, except so much as is 
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due me in outward seeming ; interfering 
with none of your pleasures or pursuits, 
or thrusting my needs or feelings never 
before you. I have no expectation of 
winning your love: it has been an un- 
derstood thing from the first —that is 
something neither expects from the 
other—therefore any show of caressing 
fondness upon your part would be quite 
out of keeping with our position. 1 
have watched with some amusement, 
and a little pain that you should imag- 
ine it requisite, your attempts at petting 
me during these last two weeks. Poor, 
helpless man! it was a little hard to 
have to pretend an interest and tender- 
ness you did not feel. Will you let this 
cease, with every other demonstration 
of affection, in our private relations ? 

For the rest, claiming nothing from 
you, giving you nothing but the ser- 
vices for which you render me a full 
equivalent, I grant you, as far as I have 
a right to do so, the largest liberty of 
action. We are only jealous of those 
we love: therefore all women will be 
as free to you as they have hitherto 
been or their will accords, save that 
you have debarred yourself for a time 
from offering any one of them marriage. 
I hope to be so little trouble to you, and 
so serviceable to you in many ways, that 
you shall realize to the full that if an 
unloving union could be so much more 
comfortable than a bachelor’s life, a 
life passed with a loving and beloved 
wife would be bliss indeed, and so when 
my life has ended you will not be sorry 
that I stopped in your path a few years. 
For I shall not trouble you very long. 
I am a poor little perfumeless flower, 
having no sweetness or beauty with 
which to charm the eye or senses, only 
fit to grow among the kitchen herbs— 
rue and thyme, and such old-fashioned 
things. But I need a great deal of sun- 
shine, spite of my plainness, to keep 
life in me. And now that all the heat 
and passion of love, all the sunny hopes 
and glow of friendship, have left me, I 
shall just fade and fade until some day 
you will find the poor little weed has 
dropped to earth for ever. 

I am but two years younger than 
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yourself, and women, especially women 
with a great sorrow, age cruelly fast. I 
look and feel older than I am—you 
wear your years like a crown, and ap- 
pear younger than you are. I have 
made my little venture on life’s ocean— 
made and failed: my barque, freighted 
with a few cherished hopes, has been 
wrecked, and though I have reached a 
rock to which I can cling fora time, 
yet I am terribly hurt, the waves have 
buffeted me cruelly, and in a little while 
I shall let go my hold and float out— 
out into the ocean of eternity. Ah! there 
is comfort after all: life zs hard, but 
afterward there is peace and rest! 

I am nearly through this long tirade. 
Pardon its length: it is my first, and 
shall be my last, heart- outpouring to 
you; and if it make you comprehend 
me, I shall not have written or you have 
read in vain. 

Your income will not support the es- 
tablishment your position in society 
would require if we went to housekeep- 
ing; besides, you would feel as if you 
must then be more stationary, more 
in your own home, than is at present 
your custom, therefore in a degree in 
bondage. And a hotel-life is very ex- 
pensive and very cheerless. You have 
kindly said you intended dividing: your 
income with me, giving me half. At 
first I was indignant at the idea, but 
now I think I see that it will be in every 
way the best. One of my cousins has 
been occupying a very elegantly - ap- 
pointed suite of rooms on Twenty-fourth 
street. Harry writes me he is going 
very suddenly to Europe. His rooms 
will of course be vacant: he talks of 
renting them furnished. I have thought, 
if you would not object to it, we might 
take them off his hands. I have cal- 
culated that the part of your means you 
intend for me will meet all our expenses 
of every sort if you permit me to have 
the arranging of our daily affairs. I 
will pay the rent and meet all the ex- 
penses of our living out of this sum, 
leaving you your reserved funds to 
meet your ordinary requirements and 
pleasures. By this arrangement, you 
see, I shall get my living free, and I ! 
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am sure shall have a surplus over and 
above our expenses, as I am a good 
manager and used to making the most 
of everything. 

There is one sacrifice which, do we 
enter into this arrangement, I must ask 
of you—that when we return to New 
York you give up your valet. For more 
than one reason: I cannot have a spy 
upon the mode of life we are to lead. 
I am foolishly sensitive of the position 
of a neglected wife, and I feel assured 
your gentlemanly instincts will prevent 
your ever offering any observable slight 
to the woman who bears your name. 
Besides, in the apartments I propose our 
taking there will be no room for a man- 
servant, and one of the maids connect- 
ed with the house will be all the assist- 
ant I shall require. When you are 
away on your frequent excursions to 
all parts of the world it will be very 
easy to provide yourself a servant. 
Will you try for a few weeks how well 
I can supply, or have the place sup- 
plied, of this man, whom you intend in 
any case to dismiss? Thisisall. Next 
week, the doctor thinks, you may be 
moved to a lounge, and perhaps the 
week after be able to travel, or at far- 
thest the week following. 

I acknowledge to the womanish feel- 
ing of being exultant at the idea of the 
envy I shall awaken in the breasts of 
your adoring circle of lady friends— 
my lady cousins among them—in hav- 
ing, spite of my unattractiveness, se- 
cured the husband they have long striv- 
en by every wile to win. Ah! they 
little know, and I trust never may, why 
I, without seeking, have ensnared their 
vara avis to be my legal bondsman. 
Rather a contradiction in terms! 

The pretty fiction of our sudden mar- 
riage being a renewal of an old love- 
affair is more of an untruth than I am 
used to letting pass, and yet has enough 
truth in it to make it reality, since you 
were the hero of my girlish dreams. So 
we will let the explanation thus worded, 
which you have written to my uncles 
and stated verbally to Mrs. Keller, 
stand; also, that the undue haste was 
caused by your pressing need of me 
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during your accident. I think, indeed, 
from my cousin Harry’s letter yesterday, 
and one from Shelton last week, they 
have taken the idea that we have been 
spending the summer together, and that 
you were following me home when you 
were stayed in your mad career by a 
broken leg. 

I am done: are you not thankful? 
There have been some things in this 
letter very hard to say, which, if I were 
braver or knew you better, I should 
have liked to be more outspoken about. 
But enough has, I think, been said to 
make you appreciate my earnest desires 
and my reasons for them. I am most 
truly, PERCY. 


And he, prone upon his back this 
warm September day, read this long 
epistle from his new wife, then laid it 
down and closing his eyes murmured 
softly, ““ What a strange little puss it is !”’ 
Lying in the dim light her hand had 
created for him, he thought of his own 
troubles and hers, just as she had stated 
them. The blood would flush up to his 
brow as her cool ignoring of his sur- 
passing attractions, to which all other 
women accorded their full meed of 
praise, rose up before him. He of 
whom it had been said if he beckoned 
with his finger women left their duties, 
gave up their very life to do his pleas- 
ure !—he to have the girl he had hon- 
ored by making his wife, a little brown 
woman, plain and almost fassé (he 
was man enough not to care for her 
poverty), show she cared no more for 
his love than he did for hers !—was as 
indifferent tohim ashetoher! Indiffer- 
ence from a woman was a new experi- 
ence to him, and annoyed him. 

Yet her quaint, frank letter touched 
him. What didshe mean by dying soon 
and letting him be free again? Poor 
little midge ! was she dying of a broken 
heart because a treacherous woman had 
fooled her out of a part of her life? 
Poor little robin! she was his wife now, 
and he could heal the worst heartache 
in any woman’s breast. He had tried 
that thing before, and succeeded, even 
if he broke the heart afterward. Die, 
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indeed! Notif he knew it: even Death 
should not have a little woman he meant 
to be good to. 

And as he remembered all her faith- 
fulness to him during these weary weeks 
of pain, he thought, “By Jove! beauty’s 
not all, for no woman, had her face 
been like that of Phryne of Thebes, or 
her charms as entrancing as the be- 
witching Dudu’s, could have been more 
lovely in her kindness to me. How 
brave and strong she has been! What 
a faithful little soul itis!’ Always ready, 
day and night, to do just what I want 
done and in the way I want it, never 
knocking things about or fidgeting 
round, but just ready-handed, neat and 
bright. God knows, a handsome wo- 
man wouldn’t have risked the spoiling 
her beauty by all these weary, sleepless 
nights, especially for a man she did not 
love.” And then to think she was act- 
ually willing to work and slave for him, 
and support him out of her share of the 
booty, and let him fool away his. own 
on other women! ‘Wonder what the 
little dame means to buy her own fine 
things with, for even robins must get 
clothing? I’llask her that. Bless the 
little woman’s soul! she makes me think 
of her so much that I believe I’m half in 
love with her. Um!” and he stopped: 
“I’m getting sentimental and poetic, I 
swear! But if it were in me to love 
anything that was not beautiful, I be- 
lieve I could love this little girl, who 
has come into my life so strangely. 
She owns up to having loved, and is 
done with all the stale farce. Some 
fools,” and he felt very indignant, 
“slighted her because she had no beau- 
ty, though, upon my soul, now I think 
of it, I'm not so certain about that. 
There’s a something in her face takes 
a man’s breath—something that one 
would rather die than lose if he once 
loved it, and which once loved would 
be better than any beauty. What’s that 
Spenser says ?— 

‘A sweet, attractive kind of grace, ... 

The lineaments of gospel books.’ 
That’s just it: it’s a look that makes 
one think about one’s prayers, if one 
only knewthem. But whether the man 
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slighted her or not, he missed it—con- 


found him !—in losing such a love. I'll 
make her tell me his name. And as 
for being my sister, that’s all nonsense, 
of course, as she’s my wife.”” Then more 
thoughtfully, “ Well, maybe not: a house- 
hold where there is no love is cruel—I 
knew that in my early home—and chil- 
dren are a beastly trouble, and as ex- 
pensive as a man’s wines. She’s a 
brick, this wife of mine, and as sensible 
as steel. I'll put myself in her hands 
for better or for worse, I vow I will! 
“The jolly way she manged that Rol- 
lins affair was proof poz of her ability. 
Her cool assumption of wifely dignity 
—her actually bringing them up to see 
me without announcing their coming to 
me, and never letting them have one 
bout at me, was beyond anything! It’s 
like a dip in the sea to recall it all. 
Her breezy voice coming in before them 
was all the warning I had: ‘Oh certain- 
ly, you can come up and look at him, 
but not talk to him: he’s nervous and 
feverish, and I cannot permit even such 
old friends as you doubtless are to say 
anything tohim. You know, of course, 
the doctor thought he needed constant 
attention, and caused us to hurry our 
marriage in a most Gretna-Green style ; 
but I could not nurse him unless we 
were married. And it did not matter so 
much, after all, since we had loved’— 
and she hesitated with the prettiest af- 
fectation of having said something she 
ought not— we had cared for each other 
since we were quite children. Ross's 
sister Bell was my school-friend.’ Then 
she brought them straight to the bed, 
and stooping down gave me the only 
kiss with which she has honored me— 
her show kiss, I call it—saying, ‘My 
darling’ (how soft she said it, too, with 
a little trilling cadence upon the sweet 
old word !)— My darling, you are not 
to speak, or even look, save this once: 
now I must cover up my dearie’s eyes ;’ 
and she laid her cool hand over my 
eyes and held it there while they stayed. 
* These are some kind New York friends, 


Mr. Rollins and his good wife’—and a | 
faint pressure on my face emphasized 
the joke— who are come to see you. I | 
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cannot understand all they mean, ex- 
cept that you have been behaving bad- 
ly, making these good people’s daugh- 
ter believe you meant to marry her, 
when of course you were only going to 
marry your little, ugly Percy. Oh, my 
bad boy, what shall I ever do with you ? 
Oh the hearts you have broken while 
you have been waiting for me! Ah! 
dear, bad boy !’—and, as if overcome 
with tenderness, she laid her cheek 
down on mine. I clasped my arms 
about her—the first and last time I’ve 
had a chance, by George !—but she 
sprang away with a laugh: ‘No, you 
shall not be petted for being bad. Why, 
Ross, these dear people came to take 
you and marry you to their beautiful 
daughter, for I know she’s a beauty, 
since her mother is still so handsome.’ 
“Oh, it was gorgeous, to see the Rol- 
lins standing there in all her Cleopatra- 
like splendor, utterly upset and put 
down by my little brown berry! And 
the impossibility of correcting such a 
mistake without putting herself in an 
absurd position actually stopped the 
Rollins speech, and—Lord help me !— 
I thought that mouth could only be 
closed by bon-bons and a man’s kisses 
—any man’s, far exemple. And her 
poor old catspaw of a fater stood help- 
less before my little hurricane—a very 
reed shaken by the wind. Then my 
sea-breeze spoke again: ‘ But the doctor 
will shed vials of wrath upon me for 
letting you see strangers.’ (It must 
have cut the Rollins sore to be called a 
stranger to me!) ‘ But these kind friends 
could not realize your being ill, so I was 
fain to let them see my Apollo in his 
box; but we will go now if you please ;’ 
and she positively ushered them out in 
wordless dismay, bidding them good- 
bye at once, and seeing them no more. 
I thought she would have rushed back 
to laugh the scene over with me, but 
that shows how little I know her. 
When, in the course of an hour, she 
did come, it was with such an utter 
ignoring of having done a smart thing, 
waving aside my admiration of her 
Jinesse, that I was taken aback. She 
said sadly, ‘I am unused to falsehood, 
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and jimesse of any sort is distasteful to 
me. I quenched this woman this time, 
but, in spite of her bad, hard face, I 
pity her very much. You, and such 
men as you, have, I suppose, made her 
what she is, God help her!’ So by this 
good little girl's management I am rid 
of my troubles. I declare I'll do just 
what she wishes, and be thankful my 
follies have worked me no more harm.” 

Then he began to wish she’d come in, 
and to feel aggrieved and neglected be- 
cause she did not come—to feel an 
eager desire to see her and talk the 
matter of the letter over with her. But 
he had read it through again twice ere 
she appeared, and then, to his dismay, 
equipped for a journey, and saying, in 
the most matter-of-fact, nonchalant 
manner possible, “Ross, Mrs. Keller 
has come to say good-bye. I am going 
with her to Newport, where she makes 
the only perilous part of the trip—the, 
to her, dreadful change from cars to 
boat. So I shall be away all night, of 
course.” 

Then Mrs. Keller came forward with 
—'‘I hope you don’t mind my taking 
her off, Mr. Norval ?”’ 

“ But I do mind it deucedly, madam,” 
he said. “Why, Percy, I don’t like 
your traveling alone this way at all. 
Why can’t James go with Mrs. Keller ?”’ 

“Not for the world, Ross, thank you. 
I’m used to taking care of myself, and 
of Mrs. Keller too, for that matter. I’m 
not much of a traveler, because I have 
not had much of a chance — none, 
indeed, except what she’s given me— 
but somehow I always manage to come 
out right. You are very kind to offer 
to spare James, but he’s your necessity. 
I have told him about the medicines, 
and how to loosen the bandages at 
night. So I expect to find you better 
than usual when I get back. He knows 
your ways so much better than I, and I 
sha’n’t be here to interfere; and she 
went about arranging little matters as 
she spoke, and not looking at him. 

But Mrs. Keller saw the look of an- 
noyance upon his face, and said, ‘ But, 
Percy, Mr. Norval dislikes your going, 
and you’re bound to stay.” 
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“Oh, nonsense, Mrs. Keller! Of 
course he don’t care particularly, as I 
am going to be away but one night, 
and he’s got to spend all my life with 
me;’’ and her face saddened, he 
thought. “I’m sure to come back to- 
morrow: my cousin Shelton says, * Per- 
cy always manages to be at hand when 
she’s wanted.’ Am I to write to Harry 
that we will take the rooms? I must 
do it at once, or he may let some one 
have them;”’ and she came and stood 
beside him. 

He answered, sullenly, “Do just as 
you like about it: it’s no concern of 
mine.” 

“Of course I shall do nothing of the 
kind. If you had liked the idea, been 
very much pleased with it, it would 
have been different. I only threw out 
the suggestion as a mere suggestion. 
But we will think of itno more.’”’ All 
this in her quick, bright way, without a 
shade of annoyance visible, and she 
began talking of something else as if 
the matter was settled: “The hotel- 
keeper will put a sofa-bed into your 
dressing-room for me to-morrow, so I 
shall be quite out of the way when your 
callers are here. I have told them 
about bringing my trunk in there from 
Mrs. Keller’s room: James will attend 
to it all for me. So, as long as you are 
a ‘prisoner of hope’ in here, I'll reign 
supreme in the dressing-room. Now 
say ‘Good-bye,’ Mrs. Keller: James 
will put you in the coach while I finish 
my adieux.” 

“But, Percy, you mistake,” he said, 
quite humbly, when her old friend was 
gone: “you do talk a fellow down so 
confoundedly,” with a laugh. “I like 
your idea about the rooms most heart- 
ily: indeed, I like all your ideas, all 
your letter, except where you are so 
deucedly severe upon me; but even 
that is true, and I like it when you tell 
me of it. I think your management the 
best in everything, and I expect to be 
as happy as aking, or rather a good 
subject, with my little queen to rule 
over me and keep me in order in our 
new domain.” 

She clasped her hands in a quick, 
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passionate sort of way at his words, as 
if they gave her a pang. He saw that, 
but her calm face and voice made him 
half doubt if it meant anything. “Are 
you quite sure, or are you only saying 
it because you think I have a wish to 
go there? I thought you did not seem 
to like it just now, and indeed I do not 
care: I shall be quite content with 
whatever you arrange when you are 
well.” 

“No, Percy: write and say we will 
take the rooms from the time he leaves 
them. I’’—with a half-abashed laugh 
—"I was only cross because you are 
going away. I shall miss you sorely, 
dear, and I’m sorry you're going and 
are so glad to go—that’s all.” 

Her face turned crimson to the very 
temples, and she said, “I’m sorry I 
made my arrangements without con- 
sulting you: I will not do so in future. 
I did not think you would care one way 
or the other.” 

“You've been so good to me, little 
one, and I’m so unused to being cared 
for except as a society ornament, that I 
think I shall never be able to get along 
without you again.” 

Her eyes filled with tears which she 
would not let fall, and she said, “‘ You 
are very kind to say so: I will be more 
careful in future. But I must go now.” 
He waited in quite an eager expectancy 
to see if she would kiss him. ‘Take 
good care of yourself, and be sure I 
shall come by the first train ;’’ and she 
started to leave the bedside. 

He caught her dress and drew her to- 
ward him, holding her hands: “Is that 
all, Percy? Is there nothing else ?” 

“T think not, Ross,”’ she said, doubt- 
ingly, but coloring painfully. 

“Kiss me good-bye, Percy.’’ She 
held down her face instantly, and when 
he had kissed her, drew herself away 
without a word; but he clasped his arm 
about her: “You have not kissed me 
after all, my darling.” 

“My kisses are nothing worth now, 
Ross: their sweetness died out years 
ago. Yours are good enough for both ;” 
and she laughed and left him. 

He was bitterly chagrined: it seemed 





a little thing to make him feel so morti- 
fied. That she should leave him will- 
ingly, that doing so she should refuse to 
grant him so small a favor, when almost 
all other women—her own pretty cou- 
sins among them—had denied nothing 
he chose to ask, it was incomprehen- 
sible ! 

“By Jove! I never cared so much 
for a little thing in my life as her leav- 
ing me and not caring to kiss me. I 
swear, I'm a perfect baby about her! 
Little, truthful, honest soul! I believe 
she could make another creature of me 
ifsshe cared enough for me to try. There 
is something restful in truth and honest 
purity, after all: one feels safe, and 
grounded on a sure place. It’s good to 
have a little fairy lying close in one’s 
bosom; and I vow I'll have my little 
brownie there yet, though I have to go 
as suitor on a regular courting expedition 
to my own wife before I win her heart. 
Curse this old lover of hers, who bars her 
heart against me! And curse my own 
past follies, which make a good woman 
fear to trust me! Marriage is a sell 
generally, even when a vast amount of 
so-called love is brought to the sacri- 
ficial altar ; so perhaps I shall not make 
a bad thing of it if 1 win my wife’s heart 
after she knows me az fond, instead of 
in the glamour of gas-light firtations. 
Poor little heart! What a fpitifiil story 
it is! How quaintly she writes her pa- 
thetic, desolate history! What a ready 
pen the little woman holds!” and he 
took out her letter again. “I declare, 
the child has better attractions than 
beauty—a lovely, faithful soul.”’ 

But though he was tender of her in 
his thoughts, he was a hard master that 
night: everything went wrong, nothing 
pleased or contented him, and the 
sullen, much-tried servant at last an- 
nounced that with the morning he would 
leave his master to his own devices. 

“Go, and be damned to you!” was 
the savage reply; and the man took 
him at his word, decamping, after mak- 
ing a few necessary arrangements, as 
soon after breakfast as he could. 

“And I have been as good to that 
fellow the year he has lived with me as 
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I could,” thought Ross Norval as hour 
after hour he lay alone wanting every- 
thing—water, the papers, a handker- 
chief. There was nothing he did not 
want, and he could reach nothing but 
those nauseous medicines. ‘Service 
cannot be bought: in very truth, love 
and patience must be a free gift. How- 
ever, now even love and patience seem 
to have fled from me. I want my wife 
—TI want her awfully.” 

Percy, with her sad little heart lying 
as heavy as a plummet in her breast, 
was just as bright and useful and enter- 
taining to her cranky old friend as -if 
life was a boon instead of a bane to 
her. You know from her letter how 
bitter life was to her; and I think if 
you have ever known sorrow and a 
great disappointment, you will compre- 
hend how it was possible for her, with 
the fear of God before her, and a desire 
to be His faithful child, to make this 
match for herself. Anything was better 
than the dull stagnation into which she 
had fallen: she had felt this year, unless 
some great change came to her to take 
her out of this weary groove in which 
she was set, she must go melancholy 
mad. She had laid out a hundred 
schemes, all of them, she knew, im- 
practicable; and now, in a strange, 
providential way, this chance to change 
every thought and action of her whole 
life had come to her. Do you wonder 
much she accepted it? I think it was 
not strange. 

That night after his offer (the night 
she had asked for in which to decide, 
although she said to herself, with a bitter 
little shrug as she made the request, “A 
woman who hesitates is lost’’), as she 
lay awake pondering the whole matter, 
she thought: ‘It can’t be worse than it 
is, and it won’t be very long either way, 
Ithink. I can be faithful to him, make 
and mend, dig and delve, if needs be, 
for his benefit, in return for the honor 
he does me in giving me his name and 
protection. I shall expect nothing, lit- 
erally nothing, from him that wives 
usually demand. I, who have borne 
for years with the caprice of school- 
girls, can surely bear the humors of one 
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man, especially when his name shields 
me from other sorts of ills. I have 
rather plumed myself these last few 
months upon having learned the depth 
of meaning and force of truth there is 
in that expression from Sartor Resartus 
I used to think so wicked: ‘Say to hap- 
piness, I can do without you—in self- 
renunciation life begins.’ I can try it 
now. I need not be a spaniel or fawn 
upon my lord, and yet I can obey and 
honor, if he will let me, this man to 
whom I shall vow myself for life. For 
life! Can I endure it all the years I 
may have to live an unloved wife—so 
near and yet so far from him to whom 
Iam bound? Will it not be a death in 
life? Will it be better than this dead, 
cold monotony I now bear? Better or 
worse? Ah, there’s the rub! I can 
never hope to win his faithful, abiding 
love. Even did use make me accept- 
able to him, I could not trust its contin- 
uance. And yet who knows whether, if I 
try to keep a pure life and an honest pur- 
pose to walk before him worthily every 
day, I may not win from him at last a 
sort of respect and friendship that will 
be next to love? I will some time let 
him know of the friends my literary 
efforts have brought me. I know he 
will’ be proud of the judgment that 
scholarly men, whose opinions he hon- 
ors, have placed upon the heirloom of 
intellectual ability that has been my sole 
dower from my dear father and his 
learned ancestors. And when I am 
Ross Norval’s wife I will reveal myself 
to these letter-friends of my inner life, 
and, meeting them no longer in the 
spirit only, let them see eye to eye their 
hidden sister, their ‘nebulous child,’ as 
they have half playfully, half angrily, 
called me. A husband's hand shall 
rive the rock in which their crystal has 
been for years embedded. 

“Oh, Ross, I shall be glad to come 
to my inheritance through you; to 
gather my band of chosen ones into 
my actual, as I have long held them in 
my inner, life; to know those at last 
whom my unprotected woman’s state 
has hitherto forbidden me to know. 
And if I take him, if I give myself to 
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him, I sha!l at last have the desire of 
my life. Ah, Ross! you will never 
know that your boyish flattering, which 
meant nothing to you, and should have 
meant nothing to me, did really mean 
so much that it simply broke my heart, 
leaving me at sixteen so utterly incapa- 
ble of loving any man but yourself that 
since then no hand has ever touched 
the seal which closed the fountain of 
love and passion in my heart for ever. 
Ah! I wonder what penalty there is for 
those who carelessly destroy our hopes 
and blot out all possibilities of love 
from us? What would you say, Ross 
Norval, if you knew that the last kiss 
I ever gave to any man was given you 
that cold, dark day they buried my 
father? You came with a note from 
Bell—she was dying, she said: after 
to-day no one but her family would be 
admitted to her: would I come and say 
good-bye to her, even from my father’s 
grave? I went with you, and stayed 


an hour with her. Then you brought 
me, more dead than alive, back to my 


desolate home, and taking me in your 
arms carried me from the carriage to 
my bed. As you laid me down you 
said, ‘ My sister's little friend, Iam glad 
to have seen you once again. Bell tells 
me all these years I have been absent 
you have been pleasant friends to each 
other. You are dear and sweet because 
she loved you. I shall never see you 
again perhaps, for when she dies I shall 
have no ties here and shall go else- 
where. Kiss me good-bye,’ and I did. 

“For a year after that I was alone: 
then Esther Hooper came, and I was 
not wretched. I have had my share of 
lovers and friends—what girl has not >— 
have had rare treats of music, of books 
and paintings, and shared their pleas- 
ant harmonies with an appreciative soul, 
and I have been very contented. 

“But now I am desolate again, and 
out of the darkness you have come and 
beckoned me to follow you and stand 
near you all the rest of my life. It will 
be happiness enough, as much as is 
good for me, to live with you, even if I 
am nothing to you, for, oh, I love you 
very faithfully !”" 
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And so, you know, they were mar- 
ried, with only the doctor and Mrs. 
Keller to witness the ceremony; and at 
once, with her little decided way, the 
sort of certainty that years of self-de- 
pendence give, she became his nurse, 
attending to him as persistently and in- 
defatigably as if the sole purpose for 
which she had been born was that. 
From the first service she rendered him 
—bathing his head and face through an 
intense August day with iced water 
delicately perfumed, arranging the cur- 
tains so that the air, when there was a 
breath, came freely to him, though the 
glare of the sun was gone, and his room 
in dim, soothing shadow—she seemed 
a blessing to him. Some hours after 
she came with her bright, quick ways, 
arranging his disordered room, bringing 
order out of chaos on his dressing-table, 
never peeping into things, and yet get- 
ting them into beautiful order, and, 
wonderful to relate, keeping them so: 
the air seemed to grow cooler, his med- 
icine less bitter, the time shorter, and 
his broken leg and weary back to ache 
less acutely. 

One day she said in a shy way, “ Mr. 
Norval, if you will let James lay out 
your things, I will see what mending 
they need, and will sit here and do 
them, so you sha’n’t spend so many 
hours alone. Mrs. Keller has made 
some friends in the house, and they 
kindly sit with her so much that she 
does not need me.” 

“But, Percy, what’s the use of James 
having a hand in it? Here are my 
keys,” with a laugh as he handed them 
to her: “you know they are a part of 
the worldly goods with which I did thee 
endow; and the keys always belong to 
the female department by right, don’t 
they ?” 

She took them with a vivid blush. 
“Shall I look over your trunks and 
bureau, then ?”’ she asked. 

“Certainly, while I go to sleep and 
dream what a jolly thing it is to have 
you here.”” Then, pretending to sleep, 
he watched her with careful hands ex- 
amine his belongings, with a contempt- 
uous little smile at this piece of bung- 
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ling mending or an anxious frown over 
that frayed place. Then how neatly 
she folded and laid back all the good, 
and seated herself with a pile before her 
and began to sew! When he opened 
his eyes she handed him the keys. 

“No, Percy, keep them: [ make all 
right and title to them over to you,” he 
said. 

From that day he seemed to feel de- 
light in her companionship, reading to 
her hour after hour while she sewed, 
always choosing some poetical or light 
bit of reading—‘ To suit my capacity,” 
she thought. 

So they had gone on week after week 
—with the single exception of the Rol- 
lins episode—without any change. He 
was a rare favorite in society, and every 
day received a host of calls from gen- 
tlemen, baskets of fruits and flowers 
from ladies. Always, when a card was 
sent up, she would gather all her wo- 
manish “traps” together and go to Mrs. 
Keller—this, too, in spite of his earnest 
invitation to her to remain. 


““No: you can have a pleasanter call 
with no ladies present, and Mrs. Kel- 


ler needs me. I'll be back in time for 
your medicine.” 

Once or twice some one, more inti- 
mate or free than usual, would run up 
unannounced and catch her there. Her 
acceptation of the situation was, he 
thought, perfect. Without a shadow of 
embarrassment she acknowledged the 
introduction, “ My wife,” did the honors 
of the occasion, said a few words re- 
garding his state, and with some such 
words as “I will be back in an hour or 
so, Ross,’’ would leave the room. 

Thus he was utterly unaware of what 
her abilities were. Whether she was 
capable of holding a conversation, or 
could hold her own in society, he could 
not opine; and it annoyed him keenly, 
for he was, like most society-men, very 
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punctilious regarding the manners of 
the particular woman who belonged to 
him. That she was, in fact, an elegant 
conversationalist, quick and brilliant at 
repartee, a fine linguist and an intelli- 
gent thinker for a woman, he did not 
dream. 

Nevertheless, the mere having her 
about him day after day, with her dainty 
little ways, grew to be a pleasure to 
him: the making her grave little face, 
with its haunting look of sorrow, break 
into smiles, the light come into her soft 
gray eyes, became a real delight to him. 
Then the color flushed over her cheek 
at his lightest word, and he found a 
real interest in watching it glow and 
fade from her pale face. 

“She’s the sort of dvuze that colors 
well,” he thought. “Old Sir John’s 
fancy of— 

* Her cheek was like a Cathrine pear, 

The side that’s next the sun’— 
suits her exactly. And her hair, with 
the glint of gold in the chestnut hue, 
would be a glory in a beautiful woman. 
Every motion of her heart shows in her 
face. She’d never make a woman of 
the world: she cannot hide her feelings, 
but lets one read them like an open 
book.”’ Which was all he knew about 
it, since, spite of her treacherous color, 
those years of hard duty had trained 
her into the most perfect self-control on 
all needful and great occasions and 
matters. 

How he missed her light step! how 
he had wanted her all these two days! 
for, though it was scarcely past noon, 
and she had gone late the day before, 
he was sure it was that—‘And seems 
like six, by George!’ But, as he lay 
feverish and famished for a drink, a 
very ill-used man, she opened the door, 
and the air seemed lightened of its 
troubles at once. 
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DAWN AND SUNDOWN. 


HE rain is drifting down again: 

It sweeps across the rose-pink lawn, 
It trembles on the window-pane, 

And round the hills its veil is drawn. 

Oh cold and long the day will be: 
No light, no warmth, it brings to me; 
For you, my love! my love! to-day 
Wait in the sweet South far away. 


How wait you? In some grassy place, 
Beneath an arch of bowery trees, 
A smile upon your upturned face, 
Your hands clasped idly on your knees? 
My love! my love! the day is dark: 
The rain is dull and cold; and, hark! 
The wind is up: I hear the sea 
That separates you, dear, from me. 


What happy sun shines in your eyes? 

What flowers of France about you bloom? 
What rare, sequestered beauty lies 

Far in the low hills’ purplish gloom ? 
The garden leaves about me fall, 
The vines hang loosely on the wall; 
And, hush! across the storm comes, faint, 
The ring-dove’s murmuring, low complaint. 


Dear love! when in some still noonday 

Your rapt, high glance you northward turn, 
I catch its light here, far away, 

Fanned with the airs of sweet Auvergne: 
Your face comes in my sleep—a star 
To guide me through my dreams afar: 
I feel a kiss on cheek and hair, 
And then, oh then, the day dawns fair. 


Through summer hours our love was born: 
The water shone about our feet, 

The fields were green with growing corn, 
And June laughed low in lane and street. 

O love! my love! in days like these, 

When we two watched the birds and bees 

Flash through the flowers about our door, 

We asked the world for nothing more. 


What if the ship which bears you home 
Goes sailing by the sunlit strand, 

While, weeping, here I watch and roam 
In Memory’s tender, twilight land ? 
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O love! my love! I watch and wait: 
The land with rain is desolate, 

And all the blue toss of the sea 

Lies now betwixt the light and me. 


So, on and on my thoughts are led: 
I hide my tears against the wall, 
And, dreaming thus, I hear the tread 
Of unknown feet along the hall. 


I dare not look! 


Ah, Heaven! if he 


Should come this rainy day to me, 
Then all these rain-drops, shining cold, 
Would turn to bits of burning gold! 


MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 
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WO portraits, which I gazed at with 
much interest in my childhood, 
have arisen often enough before me in 
my journey through life, and have 
served to perpetuate the recollection of 


the curious distinction which followed 
the originals, in spite, it would seem, of 
themselves. 

The pictures were magnificent Cop- 
leys — magnificent, as were Copleys 
often, independently of the people—and 
they were treated with great reverence 
by the family to whom they belonged— 
a family rich in all the prestige of the 
Mayflower aristocracy. 

My hostess, a maternal grand-niece 
of the two ladies whose effigies filled 
the immense, ugly square frames, had 
a taste for ancestral anecdote, and 
gratified my curiosity about “Aunt 
Debby” and “Aunt Margaret’ with 
all the information of which she was 
possessed. The grandmother of my 
hostess had left of herself but one little 
miniature, done by some obscure artist, 
but showing a very beautiful and in- 
teresting face; and in looking on this 
picture and on those, the question natu- 
rally suggested itself, Why had the plain 
sisters been painted by Copley, and 
not the beautiful sister? I think the 
answer was, that she was too young: 





at any rate, these women had been of 
sufficient importance in their day and 
generation to be painted by a celebrated 
artist, and to be dressed in powdered 
wigs and the richest brocades, with lace 
of the finest and jewelry of the most 
curious Holbein patterns. 

They were two very ugly and, in ap- 
pearance, insignificant women, and no 
art of the painter could make them 
otherwise. Aunt Margaret might have 
been pretty in her first youth, though it 
must have been an ignoble prettiness 
even then, and Time had not lent her 
the dignity, sweetness and serenity with 
which he sometimes compensates the 
wearer of the flowers he steals; but 
Aunt Debby must have always been 
irremediable. Her retreating brow and 
chin, her lack-lustre eyes, her angular, 
stooping figure and her pointed, sharp, 
large, yet not aristocratic nose, must 
have marked her ever as one of the 
conspicuously plain women of the time. 

I failed to discover, with all my ques- 
tionings, that Aunt Margaret or Aunt 
Debby had been especially good or 
especially gifted women. In fact, they 
had left a rather querulous reputation, 
in keeping with the expression of their 
portraits. Nor had they left large sums 
of money to anybody (one of the few 
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acts which entitle a person to leave a 
full-length portrait behind him). The 
importance of the two ladies was sum- 
med up in one phrase: ‘‘ They had suck 
a position in Society.” 

Now, why hadthey? There was one 
very old lady, still living in the family, 
who dimly remembered the sisters, and 
to her I applied myself. 

‘““Well,”’ said she, “there is no doubt 
Maggie and Debby were very fashion- 
able women in their day, and had a 
great deal of Zosition. The governor 
used to dance with them always at the 
Election balls. They had no family 
cares, you see, and they were able to 
give their whole minds to Society.” 

So this was the secret of their suc- 
cess! Two ill-favored, ill-natured and 
stupid women went through life as the 
favorites of Society simply because they 
gave their whole minds to it! How 
many bright eyes had wept unseen for 
some of those invitations which fell like 
snow- flakes around Maggie and Debby! 
how many young hearts had sighed for 
that entrance to the gay world which 
was so easily theirs! how many beauti- 
ful and otherwise happy young matrons 
had felt the blush of wounded pride rise 
to their fair cheeks as they saw them- 
selves neglected that these ladies might 
be served! 

The sharpest “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’’ are those which 
women of social position can inflict on 
the rising débutante by neglect, by sly 
innuendoes, by half-uttered sneers, by 
mutilated courtesies or patronizing com- 
pliments. Of course, the young and 
beautiful have a terrible revenge. They 
are sure to win in the long run, but they 
do not know that when they enter the 
arena. They do not know that the 
flush of resentment at an atrociously 
cruel act of discourtesy is surely seen 
by some knight, who immediately be- 
comes a champion; they do not know 
how beautiful a tear makes a bright 
eye; they do not know then, in their 
hour of trial, how well men understand 
the politics of women. 

Yet it is a sure and certain thing—as 
sure as that-every generation of sopho- 
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mores will “ haze’’ every generation of 
freshmen—that women who are Jassé, 
but who still enjoy consideration, will 
oppress, terrify and cruelly misuse the 
rising beauty. There is no doubt, too, 
that the subtle something which we call 
a ‘fashionable position” is one which 
some women have not the talent to 
attain, let them be ever so attractive. 
We know also that there are women 
who have that special gift and no other, 
and that the power so gained is a very 
great power, and one worshiped of all 
men, for I have never seen the person 
who was not reached by it. To stand 
well with Society, to be able to enter 
the best, the most exclusive circle, is a 
natural and not an ignoble ambition. 
The highest and most exclusive circle 
is apt to be the best. Culture, refine- 
ment, the “gaudy pleasure of the eye” 
in good dressing, not of salads but of 
women, the best music and the best 
conversation, should be, and generally 
are, concentrated in the highest and 
most exclusive circle. We all have 
such a circle in our mind’s eye: we all 
have seen it more or less carried out in 
its completeness, but seldom in this 
country. 

How natural, then, that a woman 
should aspire to be a leader in sucha 
sphere! How natural that she should 
determine to keep other women from 
the position which she has earned! 
How natural, how common, but how 
unlovely, a spectacle it is to see the wo- 
man who has attained to that height, 
either through adventitious circum- 
stances or through her own talents, try- 
ing by every art to keep those whom 
she considers the Perkin Warbecks 
from reaching her throne! I do not 
speak of those queens in their own right 
who reign not only by beauty and by 
talent, but by the far more regal gifts of 
generosity and nobleness of soul—those 
women who disdain envy or are igno- 
rant of it, and who summon the young- 
er aspirants to their side as a female 
sovereign gathers the choicest flowers 
of her realm to grace her court. I do 
not describe them: they are rare, but 
they exist, and to them Society owes 
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what it has of noblest and best in this 
country. I refer to the ordinary rulers 
—or, more properly speaking, to the 
politicians—of the social realm. 

One very favorite device of an en- 
vious woman is to ignore the command- 
ing talent of another. A singer, for 
instance, is mentioned with the whis- 
pered criticism, “Well, her voice has 
such an unpleasant quality it grates 
upon one like a rusty saw,”’ while the 
voice may be as heavenly as the night- 
ingale’s, the grating only in the ear 
of the hearer. Another common ma- 
neeuvre is to interrupt another woman 
when she has gained the ear of a din- 
ner-table and is telling a good story, 
sail in athwart her bows and spoil the 
point of her anecdote. Humor is a 
very rare quality in woman, and when 
joined to refinement and delicacy is 
irresistible with men. A woman gifted 
with it has therefore to fight innume- 
rable foes. I have known but one wo- 
man who was generous enough to sup- 
plement another woman's humor, and 
she has the purest gold of generosity. 

Another and by far the most common 
form of detraction is to doubt the reality 
of another's beauty. Beauty is a very 
questionable thing. Bright color sug- 
gests paint, and a good figure suggests 
padding. Many a woman has been 
accused of painting when the eloquent 
and very troublesome blood which 
spoke in her cheek, staining it with the 
choicest carmine, was the result of a 
defective circulation and caused im- 
mense suffering. If, on the other hand, 
the beauty be undeniable, how easy to 
attack the moral qualities, to hint ata 
lack of truth or modesty! Itis a favor- 
ite saying, that ‘No slander will stick 
which is not true,’’ but I do not believe 
it. I believe many ingenious Mrs. Can- 
dors have injured fatally some innocent 
and highly-gifted women who were too 
delicate, too magnanimous, to suspect 
the source from which the attack had 
come. It was no idle allegory the 
painter used when he drew the beauti- 
ful Lady Kenelm Digby surrounded by 
scorpions and vipers. Happy are those 
who are not stung to death by them! 
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Only “‘the great white light which 
beats upon a throne”’ is brighter than 
that which shines upon the admired 
woman. She stands out in fearful re- 
lief, all her qualities and beauties sub- 
jected to a terrible ordeal. Nine out 
of ten women are her enemies, for all 
men are her admirers. A place so 
hardly won is not easily surrendered, 
and how miserable it is to see a hand- 
some creature come in and take it from 
you with a smile! Even the most loyal 
husband cannot look at some women 
without rendering to them the homage 
of the eye, the silent yet most eloquent 
praise of a lingering glance. No one 
sees this so quickly as the wife, and she 
revenges it, not on the guilty husband, 
but on the unoffending beauty. 

I feel a great pity for some admired 
women: I believe they go through 
life misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Many a glowing belle has been at heart 
a quiet and nun-like nature, but God 
had made her a rose, and men would 
not let her remain hidden like a violet. 
She has been perhaps so conspicuously 
handsome that it was easy to say, 
“Showy and vulgar,” and so greatly 
gifted that it was impossible for her to 
conceal her originality, and she has 
therefore been called “bold, and de- 
sirous of producing an effect,”” when 
she was far more innocent of the desire 
than of the deed. 

Margaret Fuller says in one of her 
letters, “It is a hard providence which 
gives a weak woman intellect and no 
beauty. Every year she grows more 
fastidious and less attractive, and could 
I be born again I should pray that I 
might be a beautiful fool.” If she had 
said, ‘Make me mediocre in intellect 
and moderately plain in person,” she 
would have described the happy wo- 
man. Those who make the “best 
matches,” and who have truly fortunate 
careers in life, are the mediocre women, 
and the reason is very readily reached. 
Such women demand little, and scandal 
lets them alone. ‘Full many a heart is 
caught in the rebound,” and many a 
man smarting under the tyranny of a 
reigning beauty has consoled himself 
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with the drab-colored bird in the corner, 
who neither by her song nor her plum- 
age has produced much effect. Such 
birds, however, are seldom rendered 
generous by prosperity. They never 
forgive the Baltimore orioles—they do 
not love the lark or the nightingale: 
from them come those aggressive and 
severe attacks which great women dis- 
dain. 

I have seen an old lady in a high po- 
sition, the wife of a returned foreign 
minister, invite to her house a beautiful 
woman who had raised herself in So- 
ciety by talent, but who had some dis- 
advantages attached to her, and treat 
the beautiful Aarvenu with a series of 
studied insults, neglects and social cru- 
elties, as much as to say, “I will not let 
you ezjoy the privilege you so dearly 
prize, that of being invited to my house: 
you shall pay for it with your blood.” 
Did the person who thus acted remem- 
ber how George IV., seeing the country 
girl pouring her tea in her saucer, and 
the grand dames of the court laughing 
at her ignorance, poured the royal tea 
into the royal saucer, thus making it the 
fashion? It was the best thing he ever 
_ did. 
Can any one be blindly ignorant of 
the great fact that such conduct is a 
confession of weakness? Is there any 
barrier against presumption, and against 
an attempt at equality, like thorough- 
bred courtesy? “Do what you will, 
you can never be so thorough a lady as 
I am,” was the impression made upon 
me by the sweet humility, the plain 
dress, the almost forlorn surroundings 
of Mrs. Custis, the former mistress of 
Arlington. It was more what she did 
not do, the absence of effort, coupled 
with the desire to make you happy, the 
thorough breeding, the self-abnegation, 
the graceful dignity, that made this 
lady a duchess in her faded realm. 
Such breeding and such manners as 
hers are not within the reach of every 
one—they are partly natural gifts—but 
the virtues which led to them are to be 
cultivated by everybody with some hope 
of success. Miss Sedgwick was one 
of these wonderfully well-bred women. 
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No woman in America was more fa- 
mous than she in her prime, and she 
had much of the grace, with little of the 
formality, of those ‘‘old-school’’ man- 
ners in which she must have been train- 
ed. Flattery never turned her head: 
she was humble and modest as a vil- 
lage girl, graceful and courtly as Mad- 
ame de Sévigné. Her manner of in- 
troducing two persons has never been 
surpassed: she made them both feel 
honored and distinguished. Her atti- 
tude of listening was in itself a compli- 
ment, and to the very last she main- 
tained a charm beyond beauty—the 
charm of perfect manners. 

This is a grace of which I think 
American women are becoming very 
careless. They are so beautiful as a 
race, so accustomed to conquest, that 
perhaps they are getting to believe that 
Pope’s line, 

*€ Look in her face and you forget them all,” 


applies to manners; but a beautiful 
woman without good manners is a flow- 
er without fragrance. She is worse— 
she becomes a positive nuisance, pre- 
suming on her beauty and abusing one 
of God’s great gifts. You must look 
at her, but you look to regret, to dis- 
approve: instead of being chained for 
life to “sweet looks married to graceful 
action,” you grow to despise and hate 
her. 

In a country like ours we must ex- 
pect to find a frequent coupling of igno- 
rance with wealth, of official station 
with awkwardness, of high social posi- 
tion with bad manners—combinations 
more rarely remarked in the older 
and more settled states of the world. 
Kings and queens must be decently well 
bred and well educated. They cannot 
help knowing the proper way to eat a 
dinner, they cannot help observing the 
proprieties of dress and etiquette, and the 
people immediately about them must fol- 
low their example. No such necessity 
exists here. We may have a governor 
or a mayor who is entirely untrammeled 
by the laws of grammar and of spelling, 
who uses his own sweet will in regard 
to his knife and fork, and who is still 
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the proper person to receive the repre- 
sentative of a foreign power. In our 
cities how sickening is it to see the poten- 
tiality of some vulgar rich man who can 
“buy the crowd’”’ in more senses than 
one !—how mournful to note the ab- 
sence of good manners in some of our 
prominent literary and religious celebri- 
ties!—men whom you hesitate to ask 
to your house, although their talents are 
exercising so much influence on the 
world, and their names are on every- 
body’s lips. 

The trouble lies in a deficiency of 
respect, a lack of training, an absence 
of something to look upto. The best 
bred men in America are the officers 
of the regular army and navy. They 
have been taught to look up, to reve- 
rence authority and to be respectful. 
It never leaves them: they become 
the most dignified and the most sim- 
ple men in the community. Our chief 
magistrate is a very conspicuous exam- 
ple of this. Bred a soldier, raised by 
a most extraordinary series of events to 
our republican throne, and having to 
contend with an invincible shyness, it 
is only fair to say that our President 
has the best manners in the world. 
Never too cordial, always sufficiently 
so, never forgetting his station, and yet 
never obtruding it, it would be difficult 
to find a man who has committed fewer 
solecisms, or who has made more peo- 
ple happy by his unaffected and simple 
greeting, than President Grant; and yet 
he is a man who has probably never 
thought twice on the subject in his life. 
His manners are the outcropping of a 
training in a school which has produced 
the perfection of manners. 

When women reach a larger grasp 
of the subject, and observe this great 
rule, that “the possession of power is 
better than the show of it,” they will 
have advanced far beyond their present 
status. The end and aim of the weak 
and the uncertain is to appear strong 
and well posed at whatever cost. It 
has apparently struck some women in 
the Society of our new country, which 
must ever be on a shifting scale, that 
they appear to stand well by being dis- 
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agreeable—that an air of hauteur and 
rudeness is becoming and aristocratic. 
It is the mistake of ignorance, and would 
soon be cured by a careful study of the 
best models in Europe. Such women 
are like those inexperienced skaters who 
start on their slippery journey with 
heads in air and backs preternaturally 
stiff: they are apt to see stars before 
they have gone far. 

“Hold on to your blue eyes,”’ said old 
Count Gurowski with his growl—* Hold 
on to your blue eyes, for the Indian is 
coming out of the ground, and you will 
all be Indians in a hundred years.” 
Let us hold on to our good manners, if 
we have any, for the rowdy is coming 
out of the ground very fast indeed. 

The great question of the tender pas- 
sion, as connected with female ma- 
nceuvring, is one which I do not venture 
to discuss. Yet I may be permitted to 
say that in cases of deep and sincere 
love women are commonly generous. 
I do not believe many women try to get 
away another woman’s lover. There is 
a sort of “esprit de corps” on this 
greatest of subjects which is rarely 
violated. Perhaps a sort of compact 
is entered into as against a common 
enemy. Perhaps a greater reason lies 
perdu: perhaps women are only small 
in small things. 

One thing is quite certain: any real 
calamity scatters all the scandal, back- 
biting, envy, jealousy, malice and un- 
charitableness to the winds. The poli- 
tics of women then become the politics 
of angels, and undoubtedly many a 
budding enmity has been turned into a 
budding friendship by a real and terri- 
ble trial. One touch of the spear of 
Ithuriel and we know that we are mor- 
tal: we know as well that we are im- 
mortal. 

It would soften many of the jealousies 
and asperities of American Society had 
we some of the serenity on the subject 
of our worldly means which obtains in 
Europe. Did we dare to say, “I can- 
not afford it,” how many heartburnings 
would cease! It is a very charming 
thing to be rich: it is nice to have com- 
fortable carriages, broad acres, large 
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dining-rooms and troops of gay friends, 
to whom you can offer an unending 
hospitality. It isan inconvenient thing 
to be poor, but it is not the worst of 
evils. Can we not all remember many 
a choice little dinner where the talk 
made us oblivious of the claret, and 
many a delighful evening in a small 
house innocent of upholstery? Do we 
really love our friends in proportion to 
their wealth? Clearly no. Then let 
Society move on irrespective of the 
great question of money. Some money 
is necessary, a great deal is not, to a 
perfect Society. 

A growing evil would thus be driven 
away. It is bad for a nation when 
women dress better than they can af- 
ford to dress. The growing excess in 
this particular has within a few years 
become a sourte of severe temptation 
to weak women. Women cannot be 
blind to the influence of dress. One 
class dress for men: another entirely 
for women, for what do men care for 
the superior fineness of camel’s hair, or 
the difference between Point d’Alencon, 
Point d’Aiguille and Venetian Point? 
Yet good dressing need not be expen- 
sive: expensive dressing is often very 
bad. As Worth, the man-milliner of 
Paris, said, rather sententiously, ‘ You 
must express yourself in Dress, not let 
Dress express you.” 

The introduction of art-schools for 
women has been, and will continue to 
be, of immense advantage. There will 
be an end of these horrible head-dresses 
when women have acquired more cor- 
rect notions of what is truly artistic. 
Art, too, is essentially refining, and 
often lifts a woman out of the arena of 
petty manceuvres and petty contests. 
Her peaceful triumphs with the pen, the 
pencil, the harp and piano, or, far bet- 
ter, with her voice, give her a world of 
her own wherein she happily lives. 

Still, a taste for Society is as pro- 
nounced a taste as that for music or for 
literature, and it can be made a very 
noble taste. The best and most un- 
selfish heroines I have ever known have 
been women of Society. They mingled 
in it without losing truth, honor or gen- 
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erosity. Ifthe society of our equals be 
our prevailing taste and amusement, by 
all means let us cherish it, but let us 
seek not merely to gratify this taste, but 
to cultivate and improve it. 

In treating of the politics of women 
it would hardly be a possible thing to © 
ignore the hegira of American women 
to Paris during the last twelve years. 
To gain Paris has been the end and 
aim of the ambitious dreams of many 
of our infatuated countrywomen. It 
has been to them what riding in a cart 
was to Tilly Slowboy—‘“the summit of 
human happiness, the highest pinnacle 
of earthly hopes.” And once there, 
throwing appearances to the winds, 
these husbandless wives led a career 
much more Parisian than that of the 
Parisians themselves, paying little heed 
to the convenances, which are almost 
always regarded by European women. 
To be admired by the emperor was a 
matter of boast—to be talked about be- 
came the great earthly good. Three 
American women, whose names are so 
well known that they would be im- 
mediately called in every club and 
every parlor in New York, have a Eu- 
ropean infamy in this way, and unfor- 
tunately their example spread, for they 
were all handsome and gifted. They 
bought beautiful dresses for their friends 
at home—they were much courted by 
the more decent Americans, very glad 
to be admitted to the Tuileries even by 
the back stairs. 

The curtain has fallen on unhappy 
Paris, whose follies were those of the 
Russians and Americans far more than 
her own; and one at least of these poor 
butterflies, the most brilliant of all, has 
been crushed on Fortune’s wheel. 
What has become of the others? What 
will be their fate, what their old age, 
when the poor glory of being the “‘em- 
peror’s favorite’’ is taken away, and 
when beauty goes and only the mem- 
ory of folly remains ? 

Yet the story is as old as Messalina, 
as Theodora, as Herodias. Women 
will dance before kings, and they will 
worship false gods. They will mistake 
notoriety for fame, and will linger in the 
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glitter of a fictitious brilliancy till some 
dreadful spectre of a gray hair or a lost 
charm tells them that they have eaten 
of Dead Sea apples. 


There will always be good people, 
refined people, gentle people in Amer- 
ica. The old lady who defined her 
employment in the Philadelphia Dz- 
rectory as that of “gentlewoman”’ has 
left many like herself. But the tend- 
ency is the other way. When I see 
a woman who has borne the fateful 
fires of admiration and celebrity like 
gold thrice refined from the furnace, I 
look upon her with a species of rever- 
ence. Her temptations have been great, 
for Society does not love a woman for 
her virtues, but for the sake of her 
charms. Society takes all people at 
their lowest note—the highest note is 
“pure and invisible ;” therefore a wo- 
man soon finds that she is admired far 
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more for beauty, for coquetry, for vanity, 
than she is for unselfishness, for truth 
and for intellect. 

It is a terrible temptation, for women 
love admiration, and it is their due. 
But when it is successfully combated, 
and a woman wins everything with 
honest weapons, and comes out of the 
fight with her golden shield, her “lilies 
emblazoned on a ground argent,” all 
shining and beautiful, then we may 
safely say that her politics have been 
successful, her candidate is elected, she 
has carried the State and the country, 
and her party will respect and honor 
her, and there will be no word of 
“treachery ” or “corruption.” 

But if all else fails, we can remember 
poor Aunt Debby and Aunt Margaret 
in their gorgeous brocades, and we can 
perhaps contrive to sucteed in Society 
by “giving our whole minds to it.”’ 





AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


HE immense power of journalism 

is one of the most salient traits of 
American civilization. The ordinary 
observer has only to open his eyes to 
convince himself that chief among the 
agencies which reveal the American 
mind and display the idiosyncrasies of 
our national ethics is the universal and 
unrestricted publicity of our thoughts, 
sayings and actions. Morally, as well 
as physically, we live in the open air. 
We cannot shrink from public notice if 
we would. It seems a matter of course 
that our privacy must yield to the in- 
satiate greed of public curiosity. All 
of us allow this. Nay, we are disposed 
to be pleased with it, and there is no 
better exhibition of American assurance 
than the self-confidence with which the 
youngest of us can stand such omnipres- 
ent, indiscreet scrutiny without flinching. 
But while we appreciate the influence 





of the press, it may well happen that 
we do not so thoroughly understand its 
real character. Like the galvanic bat- 
tery, the steam-engine and other great 
motors which we see and admire every 
day, though most of us are ignorant 
of their mechanism, the full power of 
the press is comprehended by very few. 
It may therefore be worth while to in- 
quire into its nature, extent, limitations, 
abuses and surpassing benefits. Jour- 
nalism has everything to gain by being 
understood. 

In Great Britain, public opinion is 
shaped by the London papers; in 
France, by the Paris journals; in Ger- 
many, by the Berlin press; and so on. 
But in this country no such far-reaching 
power is wielded by the newspapers of 
any metropolis. In other words, the 
papers of no single city can be said to 
influence the whole Union. The rea- 
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sons are not far to seek. In the first 
place, the principal cities of the United 
States are separated by immense dis- 
tances. In St. Louis, for instance, the 
sight of a New York daily is rare, and 
an habitual reader of the same is still 
rarer. : The inland cities, too, have news- 
papers of their own, with an aggregate 
circulation relatively as large as that of 
the New York and Philadelphia papers. 
LBut the chief reason is, that until now 
all attempts at centralization have failed 
in our country, and consequently no 
one city, however large, can presume 
to dictate to the rest. We have a strik- 
ing illustration of this in the case of the 
Washington papers. Foreigners imag- 
ine that, being published in the capital 
of the nation, they should circulate 
throughout theland. Butsuchis not the 
case. The bulk of their readers is con- 
fined to the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, a portion of Pennsylvania, and the 
Potomac counties of Virginia. 

It is easy to localize the influence of 
American journals. The whole country 
is divided into six or seven circles or 
sections, each with habits, traditions, 
interests and aspirations peculiar to it- 
self. Every one of these has its centre 
in one of our large cities, which is re- 
garded as a political, social, as well 
as commercial, metropolis. In each 
of these there are several papers, but 
while all are more or less read, two or 
three principal ones are considered of- 
ficial, and consulted as such. These 
are the mouthpieces of our great polit- 
ical parties. A list of these circles 
and their organs will best exhibit our 
meaning. 

For New York, New Jersey and the 
surrounding country we have the //er- 
ald, the Tribune, The World and the 
Times ; for New England, the Boston 
Journal, Fost and Advertiser, for 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, the Phila- 
delphia Age, Press and Ledger ; for the 
North Centre, the Cincinnati Zxguzrer, 
Gazette and Commercial, for the South 
Centre, the Louisville Courier- Journal; 
for the North-west, the Chicago 77zbune 
and Zimes, for the West, the St. Louis 
Republican and Democrat, for the 
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South-west, the New Orleans Crescent 
and Picayune, powerfully supplemented 
by the Mobile Register; for the South- 
east, the Richmond Euguirer and Ex- 
aminer and the Charleston Courier; for 
the Pacific Coast, the San Francisco 
Alta California and Times. 

So true is it that these different sec- 
tions are practically independent of 
each other, notwithstanding the polit- 
ical relations which they must neces- 
sarily hold, that when the great New 
York dailies have sought to transcend 
their limits by the issue of cheap weekly 
editions, they have only partially suc- 
ceeded in effecting their purpose. Not 
more than two of them can lawfully 
claim a circulation of over one hundred 
thousand copies. 

The formation of public opinion in 
America is a subject of curious inquiry. 
Some imagine that it is entirely under 
the control of the press. Newspaper- 
men share this impression, as is natural 
enough, and are led by it to magnify 
their profession and exaggerate their 
claims to popular patronage. On the 
other hand, a theory has been lately 
put forth, under the authority of an em- 
inent French journalist, that the influ- 
ence of newspapers counts for nothing 
in the moulding of the political feeling 
of the people. A slight examination of 
the facts as they regard Americans will 
show that neither of the views is abso- 
lutely true. 

In every one of the large centres 
which we have mentioned above there 
are boards of local leaders sitting in 
permanent committee, whose special 
duty it is to watch the progress of 
events, and thereby calculate the pres- 
ent chances and the future prospects 
of their respective parties. No body of 
men can possibly be more active and 
circumspect. They transact business 
with all the sharp sagacity of the most 
important commercial firms. They are 
in constant communication with the 
other circles of the country, and by 
mail and telegraph are apprised of the 
slightest movement favorable or other- 
wise to their interests. No speculator 
is better acquainted with stock quota- 
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tions, no trader is more conversant with 
the different prices-current, than they 
are with the multifarious and capricious 
fluctuations of the political market. 
These men are kings in their way. It 
is from them that public opinion re- 
ceives its first definite impulse. The 
process is easily followed out. The 
metropolitan papers get their password 
from these leaders, amplify, illustrate 
and emphasize their views as they best 
know how, and then transmit them to 
the caucuses of country-town leaders. 
These men—equally absolute in their 
sphere— influence the country papers, 
whose existence depends upon their 
good-will, By means of the local pa- 
pers the news is communicated to the 
rural homes of the interior, where, on 
Saturday nights or Sunday afternoons, 
the farmer patiently and conscientiously 
reads his paper to learn how the world 
is getting on and what his party is doing, 
one way or the other. 

Thus it appears that the power of the 
press in the formation of public opin- 
ion lies mostly in its being a channel 
of communication. It is indispensable, 
indeed, but almost always subsidiary. 
Original, creative influence it has little 
or none, except in the rare cases where 
the editor happens to be a prominent 
political leader or manager. Those 
who are acquainted with our political 
history will remember the prestige that 
surrounded the names of the senior 
Blair and his colleague, Amos Kendall, 
who were called to Washington, from 
obscure positions in Kentucky, to the 
editorship of the G/ode in the days of 
General Jackson. The fact that these 
gentlemen belonged to the “Kitchen 
Cabinet” gave particular authority to 
their writings; and so remarkable be- 
came the influence of the former of 
them that the annals of the United 
States would be incomplete without a 
chapter devoted to him. In the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1828, Isaac Hill 
came near converting his native State, 
New Hampshire, to the Democracy, 
but this was owing as much to his elec- 
tioneering and stump-speaking as to 
his vivacious and aggressive editorials. 
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General Duff Green owed his influence, 
at the same stormy period, not so much 
to his editorship of the Unzted States 
Telegraph as to his being at first a 
fast friend, and afterward a dangerous 
enemy, of the Administration. This 
double function of editor and leader 
explains the fame of Colonel Webb and 
of Mr. Thurlow Weed. 

No political paper in the United States 
can be independent and live. It may, in 
some cases, be independent of persons, 
but never of party principles and party 
fealty. The New York Sw shows oc- 
casional independence of the Republi- 
can leaders, but its principles are es- 
sentially Republican. Pomeroy’s Demo- 
crat hurls its bricks “red hot’’ at some 
of the dervishes of its own party, but 
its volcanic force and fire are Demo- 
cratic, and they would fail of their effect 
if they were anything else. An editor 
who has an acquired reputation or who 
is financially at ease may sometimes 
add to his fame, without injuring his 
fortune, by working to overthrow one 
political idol in order to set up another. 
That is something concrete, tangible, 
in which personal passion can enter 
and where personal sympathy can be 
enlisted. But allegiance to party is a 
despotic necessity, which may by no 
means be trifled with. If an editor is 
displeased with his party, it will never 
do for him to lecture it. The corpo- 
rate party will allow no impertinence of 
the kind. The best thing such editor 
can do in this mood is to go boldly 
over to the enemy, where, if he have 
a really valorous pen, his services will 
be accepted, and he may continue to 
prosper. 

Of government influence, directly ex- 
ercised, all our papers are independent. 
That is, we have no accredited govern- 
ment organs, as there are in Europe, or 
as there were in the days of Jackson. 
Some of the New York papers occasion- 
ally take a fancy to call themselves 
official organs, but the claim is hardly 
allowed by their readers, and govern- 
ment never openly countenances it. 
The most that can be said of them is 
that they are offictous organs, in the 
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sense adopted in France, which implies 
a degree of authority even less than 
that expressed by the term semd-offcial. 
The fact is, that our scheme of govern- 
ment is too complex to allow of ex- 
clusive organs, Even when the Presi- 
dent is in harmony with his Cabinet, as 
he is always naturally presumed to be, 
the heads of the Cabinet may not agree 
with the important Congressional com- 
mittees which correspond to their re- 
spective departments; and again, the 
course of these committees may not be 
sanctioned by the majority of the House 
and Senate. We have a discreditable 
example of this disagreement in the 
memorable Trent affair. 

There is an influence, however, which 
few, if any, of our papers can escape; 
or which, indeed, they care to escape, 
and that is corporation influence. No 
one unacquainted with the secret work- 
ings of journalism can comprehend the 
length, breadth and depth of that influ- 
ence. There are all sorts of corpora- 
tions: ours is the land of joint-stock 
companies. If these prosper, they ad- 
vertise, and because they advertise they 
prosper the more. Advertising! That 
is the touchstone of their influence. 
Good, simple people often wonder why 
their paper does not attack such and 
such a railway line, notorious for its 
bad management; such and such a 
patent medicine, which is a barefaced 
humbug or a poison to thousands; 
such and such a lottery or bazaar, 
which is neither more nor less than a 
gigantic swindle; such and such a pub- 
lic contract or job, for which the ex- 
orbitant tender of a favorite is accepted 
on slim securities, while the conscien- 
tious bid of the master workman is re- 
jected; such and such a municipal 
“ring,’’ wholesale pillager of the tax- 
payers’ money. This wonder would 
cease if they knew that such things are 
the life of many papers, to which their 
advertisements are furnished in stereo- 
typed columns, and that they pay large- 
ly for the space thus occupied. 

It is remarkable that evening papers 
exercise less influence than their morn- 
ing colleagues. People buy them on 
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their way home to glance at the latest 
despatches, but seldom peruse them. 
In Paris, on the contrary, some of the 
chief papers appear in the evening. In 
Quebec, lately, L’ Evénement, one of the 
most spirited of Franco-Canadian pa- 
pers, attempted to change its hour of 
publication from the evening to the 
morning. After the experience of a few 
weeks it returned to its first habit, be- 
cause, as the editor expressly affirmed, 
the people of that ancient city preferred 
evening papers, and could not accustom 
themselves to the attentive reading of 
morning issues. The difference here 
noted is so curious as to deserve a word 
of explanation. The American is a very 
busy being. The early morning is his 
idlest hour, during which he naturally 
likes to look over his paper before be- 
ginning work, to know how the world 
fared the day before, and how it is likely 
to get on till the morrow. When his 
day is done, he as naturally seeks for 
rest or recreation. If the former, he 
enjoys the only opportunity he has in 
the twenty-four hours of conversing with 
his family. If the latter, he sallies forth 
after tea to meet his friends or enjoy 
some form of public amusement. The 
busiest of Frenchmen, on the other 
hand, has plenty of leisure. If he has 
it not, he makes it, for it is an instinct 
of his nature. He is a late riser, and 
retires early from his business in the 
afternoon. When he gets home, he 
takes his evening meal slowly and with 
relish, after which he calls for his dress- 
ing-gown, smoking-cap and _ slippers, 
and while enjoying his cigar or quan- 
tum of cigarettes is fond of reading. As 
likely as not, that reading will consist 
of the evening papers which he bought 
at the kiosk on his way up. These 
kiosks or newspaper-booths are found 
on all the principal avenues, and as 
most Parisians make a monthly arrange- 
ment with the girls who keep them, they 
snap up their paper as they pass, with- 
out so much as saying a word. 

The London evening press is not so 
influential as the Parisian, but it is still 
far more so than the American. It is 
sufficient to say that the Pall Mall Ga- 
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sette is an evening paper. It lately 
tried a morning issue, but gave that up 
after a brief experiment. 

Considering the boldness and self- 
reliance of the American character, one 
would expect more individuality in our 
press than there really is. Editors, as 
such, do not stand out before the public 
mind as they should do in justice to the 
dignity and responsibility of their pro- 
fession. Here, again, the French are 
different from, and in some respects su- 
perior to, us. Take as instances MM. 
de Girardin and Veuillot, whose papers 
centre in them, and are read main- 
ly because written by them. On im- 
portant occasions the sayings of such 
men are regarded as oracular by their 
friends, and as worthy of all attention 
even by their enemies. A few days 
after the death of the celebrated Ber- 
ryer, Veuillot’s article on him was torn 
from the hands of readers, and that 
evening an extra copy of the Univers 
‘could not be had for love or money. 
‘On the memorable A/édiscite of last 
year the splendid article published in 
La Liberté, entitled Quelle ést la Ques- 
tion 2? which rang throughout Europe, 
and deserved even an analytic trans- 
mission through the Atlantic cable, was 
so curt, trenchant, logical and patriotic 
that every one recognized the pen of 
tthe famous editor without recurring to 
his sign-manual. Indeed, the article is 
-so characteristic that none but De Gi- 
rardin could have written it. 

In general, we have been content to 
follow the English plan, which simply 
announces to the public the names of 
the proprietor and business-manager of 
a paper, keeping that of the editor in 
the dark. Sometimes the name of the 
‘editor is studiously concealed, and a 
great deal of pretentious mystery is 
made about it. The plan has its ad- 
vantages certainly, but it is not favor- 
‘able to that unity of redaction, to that 
‘individuality, which, we insist, should be 
an essentially American characteristic. 

Of course, we have had, and still 
have, journalists who, by the sheer force 
of talent and by native energy, have 
broken through these conventional 
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trammels and identified themselves with 
their respective papers. An illustrious 
example was the late Mr. Raymond of 
the New York Zimes: another is Mr. 
Horace Greeley. As a third we may 
mention Mr. Prentice of the Louisville - 
Fournal—a paper which for upward 
of a quarter of a century was read by 
tens of thousands and quoted all over 
the country. As an editor, he never 
had his superior in this country, and 
his partisan or campaign articles had 
the merit of literary finish, which made 
them valuable for their form quite apart 
from their substance. In this partic- 
ular the other writers whom we have 
mentioned have never compared with 
him. 

A newspaper of real talent will always 
make its mark, even ina minor locality, 
and in spite of all the rivalry of its con- 
temporaries in larger and wealthier 
communities. Years ago, when the 
writer of these lines was quite a boy, 
he was surprised to learn from a for- 
eigner that one of the American papers 
most prized in Europe was the Rich- 
mond Enguirer. This was due to the re- 
markable editorship of Thomas Ritchie, 
whose name has become intimately as- 
sociated with the history of the coun-- 
try, especially during the reign of the 
“Virginia Dynasty.” In his solitude 
of Monticello, Thomas Jefferson read 
no other paper but Ritchie’s Exguzrer, 
which he pronounced “the best that is 
published, or ever has been published, 
in America.” 

Americans are the greatest reading 
people in the world. There are many 
proofs of this drawn from the statistics 
of circulating libraries—one of which is 
to be found in every town of any im- 
portance in the land—from publishers’ 
circulars and other sources. But the 
clearest evidence of this is elicited from 
the number of newspapers and period- 
icals issued in the country, a correct list 
of which we here append: 


New York......... 712| Missouri........... 240 
Pennsylvania ..... 495 | lowa.........+ssee0 228 
Illinois...........46 415 | Massachusetts .... 219 
ODIO. 50-565 ce000s 377| Michigan.......... 175 
Indiana............ 269 | California......... 160 
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Wisconsin......... 156| Arkansas........... 38 
Maryland.......... 98| West Virginia.... 38 
New Jersey....... 93 | Oregon .........00e 28 
Louisiana ......... 84| Nebraska.......... 23 
TOROS ss ipecscseceess 80} Florida............ 17 
Virginia............ 78| Rhode Island...... 17 
Alabama........... 75| Dist. of Columbia 16 
Kentucky ......... 74| Delaware ......... 12 
Georgia ........... 73 | Colorado........... II 
Tennessee......... 70 | Nevada........s000 9 
Mississippi......... 69 | Washington....... 8 
Minnesota......... 65 | Idaho.............4. 6 
Connecticut....... 58} Montana........... 5 
Kansas.........006 54| Utah..............4 5 
Maine............2. 53| Arizona............ 4 
North Carolina... 47 | Dakota............. 2 
New Hampshire. 46] New Mexico...... 2 
South Carolina... 45 | Wyoming......... 2 
Vermont .........+. 40 





This list may be completed by an 
analysis of the different nationalities 
represented by our press: German, 189; 
French, 25; Swedish, 11; Spanish, 6; 
Dutch, 5; Italian, 3; Welsh, 2; Bo- 
hemian, 1. We have here a total of 
4887 papers, the value of which can be 
estimated by reference to Great Britain, 
where, with nearly the same population, 
there are only 1200 newspapers and 
periodical publications. In Paris, in- 
deed, there were during last summer 
thirty-two daily papers, said to con- 
sume ten thousand reams of paper, or 
about five million printed sheets, a day. 
This was ahead of New York, and even 
London; but many of these papers 
were of mushroom growth, having 
arisen out of the unhealthy political 
agitation then prevailing in France. 
Besides, Paris nearly monopolizes the 
journalism of France. In the provinces 
there are very few papers. We can 
call to mind one provincial town of 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants and a 
military garrison where only one paper 
is published, and that a weekly of four 
pages—size, 18 by 22 inches. 

It may be interesting to extract from 
our first list the number of religious pa- 
pers and periodicals. Besides giving 
an approximate idea of the strength of 
the different denominations, it will show 
that we are a more religious people than 
we ourselves imagine: 
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Methodist........... 35| Meth. Episcopal... 5 
Baptist .........0.see0 30| Friends.............. 5 
Catholic..........++ 25 | Spiritualist.......... 5 
Presbyterian........ 20) Adventist............ 5 
Universalist......... 18| Unitarian............ 4 
Episcopal ........... 16} Campbellite......... 3 
Congregational.... 10} Christian Church.. 3 
Lutheran............ 9| Mennonite.......... 2 
Reformed Church. 8] Rest, independent 
Evangelical......... 6| and nondescript. 
Israelite............+6 6} 


The number of newspapers, however, 
is by no means always in direct ratio 
to the number of readers. Country pa- 
pers are often rather commercial ven- 
tures-than anything else: they are es- 
tablished for advertisements. As soon 
as half a dozen stores are opened ina 
settlement, some enterprising individual 
founds a newspaper to secure their pat- 
ronage. Most country editors will tell 
you that their paper, as such, does not 
pay, for their circulation averages only 
a few hundreds, and rural subscribers 
cannot be persuaded to pay in advance. 
But their jobbing pays—their cards, post- 
ers, bill-heads, circulars, advertisements 
and miscellaneous printing. 

In the rare cases where the newspa- 
pers of interior towns or cities get a 
good start and go on prospering the 
business is a very desirable one, yield- 
ing a handsome income, unaccompan- 
ied by the mental wear and tear of 
larger offices. The editor acquires, too, 
a higher social and political position 
among his fellow-citizens than the met- 
ropolitan editor does among his. In- 
deed, he is looked up to and pointed out 
to strangers as one of: the curiosities of 
the place. We remember that at a 
sacred concert in a Western town our 
attention was abruptly withdrawn from 
a charming composition of Cherubini 
by a nudge from our companion, who 
showed us in the assembly the august 
‘presence of the editor of the M—— 
Beacon. 

The word newspaper is by us under- 
stood literally. We expect a journal to 
give us news from all parts of the world, 
as early as possible and with full details. 
In our thirst for news we do not object 
to a little prematureness or imagination 
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on the part of the writer. For the ma- 
jority of readers it is the reporter, and 
not the editor, who is the ruling genius 
of a newspaper. The reporter, the 
“local,” the interviewer, are American 
institutions, The London 7Z7zmes thought 
it had done wonders when it organized 
its staff of “our own correspondents.” 
But we have gone far beyond that. Not 
only do we think nothing of fabricating 
correspondence from every quarter of 
the globe, but our reporters ferret out 
and work up items of every conceiv- 
able nature into forms so alluring that 
one is inveigled into reading them, 
although he feels that he is losing his 
time in doing so. Indeed, it is a pity 
to see how much splendid writing is 
wasted on this perishable stuff. Yet spe- 
cial qualifications are required for such 
work. The reporter must be always 
sharp-eyed, quick-eared, alert and au- 
dacious. He must have a rapid pen, a 
brilliant imagination, and a reserve fund 
of humor to draw on whenever, as so 
often happens, the ludicrous in the 
scenes to be depicted elbows the pa- 
thetic. Unfortunately, the reporter goes 
farther than this, and often becomes 
dangerous because unscrupulous. He 
is satisfied if he can create a sensation, 
no matter at what cost. 

There is no doubt that in the enterprise 
of getting news from all parts by mail 
and telegraph our newspapers are un- 
surpassed, but it is no less true that our 
superiority stopsthere. In literary form 
we are behind the English press. We 
have no paper approaching the London 
Times, and the indications are that it 
will be long before we reach that stand- 
ard. Of course, the standard is high, 
for the Zimes is admitted to be the first 
paper in the world. We may smile at 
its articles of uniform length, some- 
times dull and often: periphrastic from 
mere want of matter—the 7Zzes deems 
itself obliged to pronounce on every- 
thing—yet even in these articles the 
literary excellence makes up for all 
other deficiencies. In accuracy of in- 
formation, in gravity of statement, in 
variety of learning, in dignity of tone, 
in beauty of typography, it leaves noth- 
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ing to be desired. You feel as you read 
it that you are dealing with educated 
minds. It lately published Latin docu- 
ments relating to the Roman Council 
without so much as the blunder of one 
letter. Those who have experience of 
such things know what crucial tests they 
are, and what a staff of laborious and 
instructed workmen they require. The 
circulation of the Zzmes is compara- 
tively not great, but the paper is high- 
priced and addressed principally to the 
educated classes. 

It might be supposed that, as wages 
in this country are higher than else- 
where, the salaries of journalists would 
be greater than in Europe. Yet it is 
not so. Although our newspaper-men 
do three or four times more work, they 
are paid very much less than European 
journalists of similar standing. The 
Paris Figaro never paid less than twen- 
ty dollars for any article contributed to 
its columns, and its editorial depart- 
ment alone cost two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, or fifty thousand dol- 
lars, a year. 

In Europe, and in France more es- 
pecially, journalism is a profession. To 
be connected with any paper, even in 
a subordinate capacity, gives a mana 
position. He is at once classed among 
the hommes de lettres, and what that 
title implies those who have visited 
Paris can understand. We have noth- 
ing corresponding to it in social estima- 
tion in our country. Nearly every one 
of the famous literary characters of 
France, to say nothing of political ce- 
lebrities, has at some time or other been 
engaged in journalism. The practice 
of signing one’s articles has also con- 
tributed very much to raising the stand- 
ard of literary excellence, and those 
who might be disposed to denounce it 
as a police restriction are willing to re- 
tain it as a critical safeguard. 

We need to elevate the literary cha- 
racter of our newspapers. We are aware 
that American editors pride themselves 
on their directness. Having generally 
to write hastily against the inexorable 
hour of publication, and being expect- 
ed by their readers to decide on every 
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subject, whether they know anything 
about it or not, they write down what is 
uppermost in their minds without heed- 
ing those precautions, those exceptions, 
those reservations which a writer with 
more leisure would employ. We rec- 
ognize the occasional beauty of this 
directness. We can recall articles so 
written which were little masterpieces 
in their way. But too often this boast- 
ed directness means baldness, rough- 
ness, hazardous affirmation, false rhet- 
oric and dubious grammar. Let us 
retain our characteristic directness, by 
all means, but let it be accompanied 
and supplemented by the other indis- 
pensable excellences of a good English 
style. What we especially object to 
is the introduction into print of our 
more incongruous colloquialisms and 
multitudinous forms of slang. Journal- 
ism fails of its mission if, instead of ele- 
vating and purifying the popular taste, 
it panders to vulgar instincts. 

Having learned a lesson of literature 
from the French press, we might turn 
to English journalism for an example 
of moderation and politeness. Every 
one who habitually reads the English 
papers is struck with their quietness of 
discussion, their dignity of manner, the 
courtesy with which they treat views 
antagonistic to their own. Even when 
the editor is carried off by his feelings, 
his language does not degenerate into 
personal abuse. The editor of a lead- 
ing English paper is rightly considered 
as important a personage as a member 
of Parliament, and, like the latter, he 
has learned Grattan’s secret of being 
severe without being unparliamentary. 

If we imitated this admirable spirit 
of moderation, our newspapers would 
furnish pleasanter reading and be 
clothed with greater authority over 
reflecting minds. Even our politics 
would be bettered if we treated our 





adversaries with ordinary civility. We 
cannot enter into an enumeration of 
all the little amenities with which the 
acerbity of polemics might be softened: 
the courteous instincts of every one will 
suggest them. But we may be par- 
doned for hinting at the little practice 
of giving every gentleman to whom we 
refer in writing his official or social 
title. Instead of simply writing “Grant,” 
“Geary,” “Cameron,”’ “Jones,” etc., as 
most editors do, it would be a decided 
improvement if we always wrote “ Pres- 
ident Grant,” “Governor Geary,” ‘‘Sen- 
ator Cameron,” ‘“‘ Mr. Jones,” etc. We 
can never grossly insult any person 
whom we take the trouble thus to desig- 
nate. An editor assured us that it had 
frequently served as a curb to his wrath, 
and prevented him from writing many 
an indiscreet paragraph. 

We have all respect for the American 
press. We acknowledge its services in 
times of peace and in times of war— 
services so peculiar that they have often 
exceeded those of the statesman’s elo- 
quence or the commander’s sword. It 
reflects our civilization, and is instru- 
mental in moulding it. The editor of 
even the humblest paper can never 
know how far his influence extends. 

But much as our press has done, it is 
destined for still higher things. The 
spread of popular education, the growing 
taste for reading, the untrammeled free- 
dom of discussion, the encouragement 
generously tendered to every species of 
talent, which are characteristic of our 
country, are so many advantages which 
journalism can make use of to develop 
and perfect itself. It will take time to 
remedy the defects which we have sig- 
nalized, but when this shall have been 
done, the American press will be un- 
rivaled in the world. 

JOHN LESPERANCE. 
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MY WIFE’S PRESENTIMENT. 


HAD completed my preparations for 

one of my periodical trips to the 
West, and was standing, valise in hand, 
in the porch of my house, waiting for 
the conveyance ‘that was to take me to 
the ferry. 

“What is it, my dear? 
have the blues this morning. 
be back in a week, you know.” 

I noticed that my wife, after bidding 
me “good-bye” more than once, seem- 
ed still unwilling to have me go, and 
was inclined to adopt any little device 
to detain me a few moments longer. 
Turning rather unexpectedly, I observed 
her brushing a tear from her eyes. Her 
conduct was unusual, for she had been 
accustomed to my absence on tours 
much longer than the present was in- 
tended to be. 

“Oh, nothing at all, I suppose,’’ she 
said, endeavoring to smile. “I know 
you must think it foolish, but I do dread 
this present journey of yours, and for 
no good reason that I can conceive of. 
I think I must be a little nervous, that’s 
all. I don’t believe in presentiments. 
Do you?” 

I endeavored to reassure her, but was 
only partially successful. I had no time 
to ask the nature of the troublesome 
presentiment before the vehicle arrived, 
which I forthwith entered. As it turned 
a corner I saw my wife still gazing in- 
tently after it. 

I crossed the ferry at Chambers street, 
and took a seat on the Erie train, which, 
emerging from the darkness of the Ber- 
gen tunnel, was soon shooting across 
the Hackensack meadows and through 
the hills beyond. The morning was 
foggy and disagreeable. I myself felt 
gloomy and depressed, because my 
wife, usually so cheerful, had seemed 
low-spirited. It was remarkable that 
she should speak of presentiments, for 
she had always been accustomed to 
ridicule such notions. The car which | 


You seem to 
I shall 





A stranger occupied a seat by my side 
who had such remarkably red hair as 
to attract my notice. He was reading 
one of the New York dailies. After a 
ride of an hour or two in silence, he 
offered me the paper and made a re- 
mark with reference to the state of the 
weather. I was so irritable that I 
answered curtly, and I fear rudely. 
Seated by the open window, with my 
ears filled with the never-ceasing clatter 
of the engine, I mechanically fixed my 
eyes upon a painting on one of the 
panels at the front end of the car. Sud- 
denly there was a jar, a grating, crash- 
ing sound: the panel on which my 
gaze had been directed was gone, and 
in its place huge timbers of a shattered 
car came driving through and in the 
midst of the human forms in front of 
me. Seats, heads, cushions, glass, leys 
and arms seemed collected in an ava- 
lanche and descending upon the par- 
ticular seat which I and my red-haired 
friend had selected. 


When consciousness returned I found 
myself lying on my back on a hard, 
uncarpeted floor. I endeavored to move, 
but not a muscle could be brought into 
action. Gulliver, when he awoke in 
the morning on the island of Lilliput 
bound hand and foot, was not more 
thoroughly helpless than I. My vision 
was so indistinct that I could only dis- 
cern the glimmer of light: gradually, 
however, objects began to assume shape 
before my eyes. My hearing, disturbed 
at first by a clatter as of a thousand 
engines rushing around an iron track 
spiked to the inside of my cranium, was 
restored by degrees to its normal con- 
dition, and at last became painfully 
acute. 

Limited as was my range of vision, 
it comprehended a portion of the walls 
of a room hung with time-tables, and 
lined with the inevitable row of seats, 


had entered was filled with passengers. | which told me that I was in the waiting- 
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room of one of the Erie railroad sta- 
tions. On the platform without I heard 
the hasty tread of feet, and often ex- 
cited voices, and could occasionally 
gather such words as “collision,” ‘ mis- 
placed switch,” “killed and wounded,” 
and the like. By a sidelong glance I 
perceived on the floor ghastly objects, 
which I soon concluded were dead 
bodies horribly mutilated. Lying near 
me was a body, which a second glance 
convinced me was that of the red-haired 
companion who had shared the seat in 
the car with me. His face was blanch- 
ed, but not disfigured, and he was evi- 
dently dead. 

I was now satisfied that I was in the 
room alone with the bodies of those who 
had been killed by the railroad 7 cident, 
and that I had been brought there while 
insensible under the supposition that I 
was dead. My first impulse was to call 
to those without and make known the 
fact that I was alive, but my tongue re- 
fused to move. 

I had now an abundance of time for 
meditation, and I think two or three 
hours passed while I was so occupied. 
I arrived at the conclusion that I had 
met with such a concussion of the brain 
that I was for the time paralyzed; that 
my condition now, whether from the 
shock or other causes, was at least sim- 
ilar to that of which I had often read, 
called “catalepsy ;” and that I might 
expect after a reasonable time to recover 
from it. 

In this rather gloomy situation I 
awaited events. Occasionally some of 
the curious ones on the platform with- 
out would stretch their necks to gaze 
over the curtain which had been drawn 
across the window and get a view of 
the dead bodies in the waiting-room. 
Besides this, nothing of interest occurred 
until after a long time, when I heard 
the distant whistle of an approaching 
engine, the rumble of wheels, and the 
usual clatter and confusion as a train 
rushed into the dépét and came toa 
stop without. 

My suspense was brought to an end 
by the rattling of a key in the door and 
the entrance of three individuals, who, 
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I soon learned, were a coroner and two 
physicians from Jersey City. The cor- 
oner, whose features were of a Hiber- 
nian cast, wore a suit of black broad- 
cloth, which did not seem entirely at 
home upon his shoulders, one of which 
was stiffly elevated, as if it missed the 
weight of an accustomed hod. The 
older of the two physicians had sandy 
hair, and such a florid complexion as 
would suggest a too frequent tasting of 
some of the more concentrated alcoholic 
tinctures. The younger physician, who 
seemed an assistant of the older, car- 
ried in his hand a small mahogany 
box. 

“Well, coroner, which are they?” 
said the older physician. 

“Thim two,” said the coroner, punch- 
ing the toe of his boot into my ribs, and 
pointing at the same time to my auburn- 
haired friend. ‘‘ Neither of ’em has gota 
scratch upon him, and p’raps theys died 
of heart-disease, or somethin’ suddint 
that kim upon ’em in the cars before 
the c’lision. If they did, the company’s 
not responsible for ¢/ecr indings, at any 
rate. You kin pos’-mortem thim, sure.” 

“Come, Grunt, let’s get to work: 
we've no time to lose. Coroner, send 
in the table.” 

The coroner disappeared, and in a 
few moments two attendants entered, 
bringing a pine table six feet long by 
three in width. On the table were pails, 
sponges and a saw. 

“This journey has not amounted to 
much, has it, doc.?” said the younger 
surgeon — “not even an amputation 
among all the wounded, nor a case for 
the hospital. It don't pay to come so 
far for such game.’ 

“Not if there was much to de in the 
city, but business is so dull just now 


that I have plenty of time. How's 
practice with you?” 
“Miserable — nothing doing. If the 


weather keeps as cool as this, there 
won't be a case of cholera morbus nor 
any sickness among children this sum- 
mer. Still, we may have some typhoid 
early in the fall. Well, which one shall 
we take first ?” 

“Try the red-head: he’s the nearest. 
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Catch hold ‘of the feet—I’ll take the 
shoulders.” 

Saying this, they approached the 
body of my late companion: one seized 
it by the head, the other by the feet, 
and with a swinging motion they landed 
it upon the table just brought in. The 
body gave a heavy thud and the head a 
clear, resonant thump as they came to 
their resting-place upon the deal table. 

“Well, Grunt, you have the knives: 
pitch in,” said the older Abernethy. 

The younger surgeon opened his ma- 
hogany case, selected two or three 
knives of different sizes, felt the edge 
of one with his thumb, and approached 
the head of the corpse before him. Sep- 
arating the hair, he made an incision 
through the skin from one ear over the 
top of the head to the other. Having 
separated the scalp from the skull, he 
turned one portion inside out over the 
nose and face, the other over the back 
of the head and neck. The round, 
glistening hemisphere of the cranium 
was now exposed, like an immense 
ostrich egg protruding from its nest. 
He next took the saw and commenced 
the circuit of the skull, sawing through 
the bone as he progressed. 

“Look out for your fingers, Grunt! 
That saw slips sometimes,” said the 
sympathizing physician of the florid 
complexion. 

While this horrid scene was being 
enacted before my eyes, which I could 
neither close nor avert, I fully under- 
stood the danger I was in. It was cer- 
tain, from the words of the coroner, 
that I was also to become a subject of 
dissection. I made a desperate effort 
to move or scream, but the spell could 
not be broken. My only hope was that 
the first incision of the knife when I 
came upon the operating-table might 
arouse me from my wretched trance; 
but I almost feared that even then I 
might not escape further mutilation, so 
horrible did the scientific coolness of 
the surgeons appear to me. 

The saw finished its work without in- 
jury to the fingers of the surgeon: a 
chisel was introduced between the di- 
vided edges, and a few blows of a ham- 
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mer separated the upper portion of the 
skull-cap from the lower. The whitish, 
shining semi-circumference of the brain 
now presented itself, studded with dark 
blood-vessels and rolled in convolu- 
tions, which from some singular fancy 
I could not resist mentally comparing 
with the larger folds that constitute the 
beauty and grace of chignons so fash- 
ionable upon the heads of belles at the 
present day. Like the bird. charmed 
by the glittering eyes of a snake, I be- 
came fascinated by the scene as the 
different steps of the operation were in 
progress, and I even found myself cal- 
culating at what precise point my life 
must of necessity become a sacrifice . 
when my turn should come. 

The surgeon, with ‘a little aid from 
the knife, rolled the brain from its bed 
dexterously into the palm of his hand, 
held it up to view for 2 moment, and 
then deposited it with a pat upon the 
table. With a large knife he smoothly 
sliced it in pieces, much as a corner 
grocer would cut his cheese, and exam- 
ined the surface exposed, apparently 
with much interest. 

“Vessels in a high state of venous 
congestion,”’ said the older physician. 
“Open the ventricles, Grunt. Yes, fill- 
ed with bloody serum. Concussion of 
the brain: died of shock. *Twon’t be 
necessary to proceed farther with him. 
Come, close up and take the other one.” 

Saying this, he whistled, put both 
hands in his pantaloon pockets, turned 
toward me, and seemed to be taking a 
survey of my proportions. Putting the 
toe of his boot under one of my arms, 
he raised it a little distance and let it 


fall. ‘Not much cadaveric rigidity 
there yet,”” he remarked. “How fresh 
he looks!” 


“ Appears as if he liked a drop occa- 
sionally,” said Grunt as he glanced 
toward me from his work. 

My time seemed now near at hand. 
Grunt was hastily replacing the muti- 
lated brain, re-adjusting the skull and 
stitching together the divided edges of 
the scalp. While I felt indignant at 
the cool impudence of the doctor, whose 
eyes were fixed upon me as if he were 
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in a deep study, I still felt the necessity 
of nerving myself for the new trial that 
was now upon me. 

While endeavoring to prepare myself 
for the issue, the key again clicked in 
the lock, the door opened and the 
coroner entered, followed by twelve 
men, who seemed to be farmers from 
the vicinity. The look of sympathy 
which was expressed on the honest 
countenances of most of them as they 
gazed upon the dead before them was 
peculiarly grateful to me after the ex- 
hibition of professional indifference I 
had just been witnessing. Some hardly 
entered within the door, but gave a 
hasty glance and turned away. 

“Well, jintlemen, hev yez viewed 
the bodies?” said the coroner. Most 
of them nodded assent and withdrew. 
“The train laves in ten minutes, jintle- 
men,”’ said the coroner, turning to the 
physicians. “Hev ye finished?” 

““We’ll have to leave one of them, if 
that’s the case,” said the older physician. 
“It makes no difference, however. He 
no doubt died from the same cause as 
the other: they were found together.” 

I had received my respite. I was not 
to be mangled as I had just seen my 
companion. The reaction of my feel- 
ings was so great that I wonder it did 
not rouse me from my trance. 

The doctors hurriedly finished their 
work, left the body upon the table and 
took their departure from the room. 

In a few minutes four men entered, 
bringing a door which had been re- 
moved from its hinges. Upon it they 
tenderly placed the dead bodies, one 
after the other, and bore them out. My 
turn came last. As I was carried along 
the platform I had an opportunity to 
learn something of what had happened. 
An overturned engine and two or three 
cars, more or less shattered, by the side 
of the track told the tale of a railroad 
accident. As I glanced upward the 
clouds above seemed perfectly glorious 
with the last rays of the setting sun. 
Men, women and children gazed, some 
with curiosity, but most with compas- 
sion, upon my apparently lifeless form 
as it passed by to the baggage-car. 
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The door of the car was closed, and 
again I was alone, surrounded by dead 
bodies. The whistle sounded, and the 
train was soon speeding its way over the 
track I had traversed in the morning. 
Approaching twilight gradually rendered 
indistinct the objects around me until 
complete darkness shut from view my 
hideous surroundings, except when they 
were rendered visible for a moment by 
a flash of light from some station as we 
hurried past. Thoroughly exhausted 
by the intense mental excitement of 
which I had been the subject, I tried 
to compose myself and gain nerve for 
any new emergency. 

I think I must have become insen- 
sible from sleep, for I remember noth- 
ing more that occurred until I became 
conscious af seeing before my eyes the 
familiar walls of the cozy back parlor 
of my own house. The bright light of 
day was streaming in at the window, 
the canary was chirping in his cage, 
and the room was as cheerful as ever. 
How I had reached my home, or how 
long I had been unconscious, I could 
not determine. Still, I could not move 
a muscle. I heard near me conversa- 
tion in low tones, and soft footsteps. 
My wife and the undertaker were in the 
room. I could not see them, for my 
face was turned directly upward. I 
gathered from the few words of the un- 
dertaker that he was explaining to my 
wife the necessity for putting my body 
in ice. 

“I wish it could be avoided if pos- 
sible: I cannot believe that he is dead.” 

The voice was that of my wife, but 
sad and tremulous. A moment after I 
saw her face bending over mine as I 
was lying upon the sofa. The look of 
hopeless wretchedness and sorrowful 
tenderness depicted on her countenance 
I can never forget. I could not but feel 
a selfish satisfaction in the unmistaka- 
ble evidence of her intense affection. 
I longed to comfort her, but my eyes, 
which were blankly staring upward, 
would not change their expression nor 
turn to follow hers. 

“Tam sorry to say that there can be 
no doubt that your husband is dead,” 
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said the undertaker with his professional 
whine. “They often have that lively 
color. I remember once when I had 
charge of the funeral of—"’ 

“Never mind, Mr. Sniff. Do what 
you think proper without consulting 
me,” said my wife, struggling to sup- 
press her emotion, and turning to leave 
the room. 

“Come, Tom: now let's get him in 
the ice as soon as possible. It’s high 
time, the weather is so warm,” said 
Sniff in his natural tone to his assistant. 

He approached me, took my nose be- 
tween his thumb and finger, lifted my 
head a little and deposited it with a 
slight thump in an exact perpendicular. 
He then closed my eyelids, and retained 
them in position by something metallic 
placed as a weight on each, so that the 
little I had been able to see was shut from 
view, and I was left in utter darkness. 

With no very gentle hands I was 
transferred from the temperate zone 
of my own parlor to the Arctic regions 
of the ice-coffin. Pounded ice was 
under me, chunks of ice were around 
me, huge blocks of ice were over me. 
A reminiscence of my early boyhood, 
when, heated by the exercise of skating, 
I plunged directly into an open hole in 
the ice-pond, was first brought vividly 
to my mind. I next felt that I was 
realizing in my own person what Gus- 
tave Doré has so strikingly depicted in 
his painting of the frozen regions of 
hell, where the miserable victims are 
twisting their stiffened limbs in endless 
contortions among the floating boulders 
of ice, always congealing but never 
congealed. Soon a numbness, com- 
mencing in my fingers and toes, crept 
gradually up my arms and legs, until 
they appeared to be gone entirely, and 
I was only a trunk. By degrees my 
body became insensible, and at last I 
felt that there was nothing of me but 
my head. I recognized my existence 
fully, but it was not in my body—only 
in that little sphere the head, which 
seemed to occupy the entire coffin. 

I was now fully satisfied that I was 
rapidly approaching death. I believed 
that my body was already frozen, and 
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that my spirit would soon leave the 
brain, which seemed to be its last re- 
treating-place before taking its flight. 
I gave up all hope, and was endeavor- 
ing to prepare myself for the change 
which would occur when the slender 
thread which held me to the cranium I 
inhabited should be broken. 

While so waiting, by some process 
which I can neither explain nor account 
for, I suddenly saw distinctiy all that 
was in the room in which my body was 
lying. More than this, I saw, apparent- 
ly just below me, as if I were floating 
in the air above it, the ice-box in which 
my body was lying, and in it my own 
body. There it lay covered with ice, 
my pale face looking directly upward, 
my eyelids closed, and on each of them 
a five-cent nickel. 

My philosophy was now completely 
floored. Whether I was dead or alive 
I could not determine. I still seemed 
in some way connected with my own 
body, but not an actual occupant of 
it. I had no sensation, and doubted 
whether I should ever again experience 
any. I had no longer the dread of suf- 
fering which had distressed me when I 
was expecting scientific mutilation in 
the waiting-room of the station. I even 
‘could watch the preparations for my 
own funeral with something of the in- 
difference of an unconcerned spectator. 
The undertaker was viewing his finish- 
ed work with apparent satisfaction, and, 
gathering up the spoils of his trade, was 
preparing to leave the room. I did not 
feel entirely satisfied with the familiar 
carelessness with which he had manip- 
ulated my body so soon as my wife left 
the room, rolling it about with profes- 
sional recklessness and indifference. I 
had known Sniff somewhat intimately, 
and thought, for old acquaintance’ sake 
at least, he should have shown a little 
consideration for my mortal remains. 
I forgave him, however, when I after- 
ward witnessed the scientific manner in 
which he displayed to the best advan- 
tage my features in the handsome coffin 
he had provided, and the real gratifica- 
tion he appeared to take in seeing his 
work well done. 
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I can only glance at what occurred 
while I was waiting for my funeral. I 
remember how during the long night I 
watched over my own coffin, linked to, 
yet apparently separated from, my own 
body; viewing my own pale counte- 
nance by the dimly-burning gas-light 
overhead ; listening to the never-ceasing 
“drip, drip’’ of the water from the melt- 
ing ice; observing how the morning 
sun again shone cheerfully, but could 
not dispel the gloom of my little house- 
hold; how the undertaker busied him- 
self about my body, unconscious that 
he was watched by its late occupant; 
how my friends came during the day, 
viewed the remains of their late compan- 
ion, expressed their sympathies to my 
wife, and went away. 

I must not omit to mention a myste- 
rious phenomenon which occurred while 
I was apparently separated from my 
body. During the day my wife had 
passed a longer time than usual without 
entering the room in which I was. I 
felt a desire for her presence, and was 
wondering how she could be occupied. 
While so doing I unexpectedly found 
myself by her side in the room on the 
second floor where she was accustomed 
to spend most of her time. She was 
sitting, apparently in sorrowful medita- 
tion, in the easy-chair I had so often 
seen her occupy, while near her was 
the vacant seat I usually selected for 
myself. Hersad, pale countenance did 
not alter its expression, and she evident- 
ly knew nothing of my presence. A 
dressmaker in the room, engaged in 
the preparation of mourning apparel, 
was equally ignorant of the presence 
of a third person. I found that by a 
- simple effort of the will I could come 
and go as I chose, and during the day 
I experienced a new and unexpected 
source of consolation in watching, 
though unseen, at my wife’s side. 

This new power of locomotion, of 
which I accidentally discovered that I 
was the possessor, I exercised still far- 
ther. My thoughts at one time revert- 
ed to the scene of the accident upon 
the Erie road, and in a moment I was 
there. The spectators of two days be- 
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fore had deserted the place, the over- 
turned engine had been righted and 
placed on a truck, the fragments of the 
demolished cars had been removed from 
the sight of passing trains, the waiting- 
room, my horrible prison, was open 
and unoccupied, and only a baggage- 
master and a switch-tender were to be 
seen in the neighborhood. 

My thoughts turned to my red-haired 
companion and fellow-sufferer. While 
thinking of him I found myself in a 
neat inland village which I had never 
before visited. A modest wooden house, 
painted white and with green venetian 
blinds, presented itself to my view. 
Led by some :ufluence which I cannot 
explain, I found myself inside, in a room 
which seemed to be the parlor. There 
I saw a neat coffin, with the lid par- 
tially removed, bearing on a silver plate 
the inscription, “ James B——, aged 35. 
Died June 5th, 18—.”’ In the coffin was 
the body of the companion of my jour- 
ney, of whom I had been thinking. A 
depression, forming a line around his 
forehead, caused by a partial separation 
of the divided portions of the skull, 
was all that told of the late work of the 
surgeon. I felt guilty of an intrusion, 
and was glad to find myself again at 
home. 

The hour for my funeral arrived. 
Friends who had been respectfully in- 
vited to be present began to appear. 
My kind pastor offered the remarks 
usual on such occasions, and ascribed 
to me virtues which I fear I never pos- 
sessed. The whole proceeding had the 
same matter-of-fact air as many others 
of a similar nature at which I had been 
present without feeling the same degree 
of interest in them. 

After my body had been removed 
from the ice-box and placed in the 
coffin, and the chill from the ice began, 
I suppose, to pass away, I felt myself 
drawn nearer to it, as if I were once 
more a part of it. Suddenly all was 
again darkness. I perceived that I was 
again inhabiting my own body, with 
limbs still immovable, and with only 
the sensesof hearing and feeling at 
command. My ethereal wanderings 
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were over, and I was again dwelling in 
the flesh. It was a change like that 
which takes place when, after wander- 
ing in bright dreams through places 
near and distant, we suddenly awake 
and find ourselves in bed amid the 
darkness of night. 

The lid of my coffin was screwed 
firmly on, and I was deposited in the 
hearse. I heard the rumbling of wheels 
as we passed through the streets, the 
splash of the paddles as we crossed the 
ferry, the smooth rolling as we left the 
pavements and entered the drives of 
Greenwood. I was left alone in the 
family vault. The last words I heard 
from Sniff were an order to his attend- 
ants to open the vault in the morning 
and place the coffin in the crypt that 
had been assigned to it. 

I was alone for the night, again sur- 
rounded by dead bodies, and my last 
opportunity for communication with 
mortals was to come in the morning. 
How the twelve or fifteen hours passed 
I hardly know. I think I may have 
been, part of the time, in a kind of 
sleep, for often an hour would pass, as 
indicated by the striking of clocks in 
the church-towers of the city, and it 
would seem but a few minutes. Hear- 
ing was the only one of the senses I 
could exercise, and I listened eagerly 
to every sound, to assure myself that I 
was still in the material world. I could 
hear the katydids on the trees without, 
the croaking of frogs in the ponds of 
the cemetery, the music of tree-toads, 
and once a whippoorwill poured forth 
his note with startling distinctness just 
at the door of the vault. 

Near morning a new phase in my 
condition occurred. I began to feel in 
my hands and feet a sensation as if they 
were overrun by an army of ants or 
spiders. At first I thought these insects 
had found their way into my coffin. 
They seemed to be crawling up my legs 
and arms and over my body in count- 
less multitudes. Then I felt a sharp 
tingling, as if each ant were plunging a 
small needle in my flesh—then‘a pain, 
as if each needle were a hook at which 
the ants were vigorously tugging. Then 
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there was a quivering beneath the skin 
and a tremor of the muscles of the legs 
and arms. Finally, with some fore- 
bodings, I made an effort to move my 
hand, and as I did so I heard the rus- 
tling of the stiffened trimming of the 
coffin. The sweetest note of a Nilsson 
could not afford the pleasure that the 
sound gave me. By repeated efforts I 
moved my extremities until they were 
entirely under the control of. my will. 
I tried to articulate, but could only 
produce a sound which I was ambitious 
enough to call a groan. Still, I hoped 
it might be heard without the coffin. 

I think it was about seven o’clock in 
the morning when I heard a rattling at 
the grating which constituted the door 
of the vault. The hinges creaked, and 
a moment afterward I heard the sound 
of footsteps and voices near me: “The 
upper hole’s the place to put’m. Take 
hold of t’other end, Pete. Little end 
fust,’’ said a hoarse African voice. 

I felt myself lifted some distance from 
the ground: the foot of the coffin was 
rested on the edge of the crypt, and the 
head, I supposed, was supported on the 
shoulders of two men, preparatory to its 
being shoved into its final resting-place. 

I thought my last moment for rescue 
had arrived. If I could not make my- 
self heard now, my fate would be finally 
decided. I concentrated all my en- 
ergies upon the effort: “Oh—oh— 
um-m ! oh—oh—um-m!” 

““What’s dat? who’s dar? 
you say, Pete ?” 

“Nuffin’. I guess suthin’ must be the 
matter wid you.”’ 

Again I tried, more desperately than 
before: “Ah! oh—um-um-m!” 

“T heard suthin’, I’m sure, Pete. 
Who's dar? I say.” 

Once more I tried: ‘ Oh—um-m!”’ 

“Oh, Golly! Um’s in de coffin. Clar 
out, Pete! Dis nigger’s gwine, shuah !” 

The very next instant I was sensible 
of a concussion as if all Bismarck’s 
Prussians had planted their batteries in 
the head of my coffin and fired them 
off simultaneously. Meteors, shooting- 
stars and sky-rockets, intertwined with 
innumerable streaks of lightning of all 
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sizes, shapes and colors, shot through 
and before my eyes. My coffin was 
standing upon its head, with the foot 
resting against the edge of the crypt, 
having been dropped by the Ethiopians 
at the sound of my third groan. The 
light of day was streaming through the 
broken lid, which had been split by the 
force of the fall. Pure air also was 
admitted through the aperture, and, 
whether from this reason or because I 
was roused by the violence of the con- 
cussion, I found that I was once more 
breathing freely. I was also able to see, 
through the chink in the coffin-lid, that 
the negroes in their flight had ‘left the 
door of the vault widely open. I now 
felt sure of my escape and final safety. 

Standing on one’s head in one’s cof- 
fin is not a comfortable position. By a 
decided swinging motion I succeeded 
in dislodging the foot of the coffin from 
its resting-place, and in bringing it to 
the floor with a crash not quite equal to 
the first. The lid of the coffin had been 
so shattered by the successive falls that 
I succeeded in bursting it open after a 
severe struggle. 

I was now free. The concussion had 
fairly aroused my vital powers, and, 
though weak and trembling, I climbed 
the steps that led from the vault. The 
first objects that met my view were the 
two colored individuals standing a few 
rods off, and staring with dilated eyes 
and outstretched necks toward the door 
of the vault. My head had just risen 
above the surface when with a yell they 
turned their backs, and flying heels and 
vibrating elbows remained before my 
vision but a moment, and then were 

den by a corner. The view from 
wreenwood is at all times beautiful, but 
to me, after my escape, it seemed glori- 
ous beyond description. In the beauti- 
ful sunlight of a June morning, the glit- 
tering dew, the grass, the trees, the bay, 
the distant hills, the neighboring cities, 
united to form a picture which seemed 
too charming for this world. 

I next thought of home and of the 
method of getting there. I had been 


attired for the grave in an ordinary suit 
of black, but was without hat, shoes or 
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purse, which the undertaker had con- 
sidered useless incumbrances in taking 
the last journey. One or two early vis- 
itors to the cemetery looked at me as if 
I were an escaped lunatic as I was tot- 
tering as rapidly as possibly toward the 
gate. The gatekeeper stared as if he 
were witnessing an apparition when I 
passed. I approached the nearest hack- 
driver and asked to be taken to New 
York. He surveyed me from head to 
foot, and demanded his pay in advance. 
I effected a compromise by offering a 
stud which had been left in my shirt- 
bosom as security, and was soon on the 
road homeward. 

For the first time in my life I experi- 
enced some embarrassment upon enter- 
ing my own house. I hesitated whether 
to announce myself or send a message 
by the driver, but decided upon the 
former course. I ascended the steps 
and rang the bell. The servant who 
opened it gave a bewildered look at me, 
and with a scream of horror precipitate- 
ly fled to the basement. I pushed on and 
entered the parlor. My wife, alarmed 
at the outcry, descended the stairs, and 
seeing the open door of the parlor, has- 
tilycame in. Her eyes met mine, her 
face flushed, she said rapidly, “I expect- 
ed it—I was sure you would—” Her face 
and lips blanched: she tottered toward 
me, and before I could advance to meet 
her, fell headlong to the floor. 

Many days elapsed before I could 
summon courage to relate my wretched 
experience, and ask my wife to inform 
me what was the nature of the presenti- 
ment with which she had been troubled 
on the morning of my departure. Her 
reply was this: 

“When you left I had only a vague 
but a strong conviction that some mis- 
chief would befall you: what it was I 
did not know, nor could I give any 
reason for the belief. When your body 
came home it seemed a partial fulfill- 
ment of a forgotten dream. The differ- 
ent events of your funeral as they oc- 
curred seemed exactly what I had an- 
ticipated, though I had not definitely 
foreseen any of them. The occur- 
rences of those days in their effect upon 
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my mind I can only compare to a pan- 
orama of familiar scenes passing before 
my vision. As every picture presented 
itself, I recognized the scene as one with 
which I had been acquainted, though I 
could not tell what would next appear 
until it had been unrolled. When you 
were placed in the vault I felt that my 
presentiment had not yet been com- 
pletely fulfilled, but I could not imagine 
what was lacking, nor determine wheth- 


RONCESVALLES. 
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peared I felt that the sad and myste- 
rious prophecy of which I was the un- 
conscious and unwilling medium had 
been verified, and believed then, as I 
do now, that my presentiment had re- 
ceived its accomplishment.” 

A year has passed since the events I 
have described took place, but the weeks 
seem short in comparison with the hours 
of those days, whose very minutes seem 
separately and indelibly scorched upon 





er the conclusion would occur in this | my brain, E. P. BUFFETT. 
world or the next. When you reap- 
RONCESVALLES. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


EE the valiant Carlo Magno 
Wounded on the battle-plain, 
All his numerous army routed, 
Flying from the hosts of Spain. 


Of the Twelve, eleven perished— 
Don Roldan survives alone: 

None of those immortal heroes 
Had such might and valor shown. 

Not a wound, though first in danger, 
Does the noble Roldan own. 


By the cross of holy Jesus 
See him humbly, meekly kneel: 
With his eyes raised to high Heaven, 
Hear him thus his woes reveal: 


“O my heart, once brave and valiant! 
What has now discouraged thee? 
Thou survivedst at Roncesvalles 
That the knights avenged be. 
O my friends! my lords! my comrades! 
Deeply I your loss lament! 
I in life was ever with you, 
And alone to death you went!” 


As he knelt abased in anguish, 
O’er him Carlo Magno bent: 
When he saw him friendless, lonely, 
Blood upon his discrowned head, 
Roldan gazed a moment only, 
And the next Roldan was dead. Pp. E.-H. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


“TSLES of Shoals!” There was poet- 
ry in the very name, and the re- 
frain lingered in our thoughts for a year, 
during which we were unable to gratify 
the yearning that would have taken us 
(as we thought) over an emerald sea to 
purple islands that had crystal caves 
and limpid coves—through which the 
sea-weed could be seen like a flower- 
bed on the bottom—and delicate shells, 
and tropical skies, and soft, balmy air 
like that of the island of Madeira, and 
little marine villas perhaps, where the 
people led a sort of Arcadian life, and 
where the few strangers who went there 
became almost too fascinated to leave. 

Such were the Isles of Shoals as our 
fancy painted them. Poetry had lent 
its aid to build up our illusions, and 
after reading “A Day at Appledore,” 
we ceased to be useful members of so- 
ciety until there was a prospect of grati- 
fying our wild desires, that were lashed 
into foam with every thought of the 
breakers that beat so grandly against 
those picturesque rocks. 

To be sure, we were not going to Ap- 
pledore, but to Star Island, one of the 
seven. A friend of a friend sojourned 
at Gosport, which nearly covers the 
extensive area of Star Island. We 
“hankered”’ after Appledore, the name 
was so much more attractive, and 
neither poet nor prose-writer had glori- 
fied Gosport. But those who knew said 
that Appledore was, after all, only a 
big hotel, where they were unpoetical 
enough to charge full watering-place 
prices, and the state of our purses 
obliged us to emulate the virtues of the 
excellent Mrs. Gilpin, when, 

«¢ Though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

There were two of us—one going 
from love of the picturesque, and one 
from love of the other; and after a vast 
amount of correspondence with our host 
at Gosport, we were finally signed, seal- 
ed and delivered over to make our ap- 





pearance on the purple island early in 
September. 

Some one said, “I envy you: you’ve 
got the cream of the whole season at 
the sea-shore. How I shall sigh, when 
gasping for breath in Philadelphia, for 
a few of those balmy breezes!”’ 

Some one else said, ‘‘Aren’t you afraid 
of gales ?” 

“Gales,” indeed! As if they ever 
had such things at the Isles of Shoals! 
One might as well talk of gales in the 
calm lagoon of a coral island. We did 
take a large shawl and a water-proof, 
but with the exception of these useful 
articles our attire was summery in the 
extreme. 

We had been furnished with such ex- 
plicit directions for the journey that we 
could scarcely go astray unless we tried; 
and our energies were all directed to 
reaching Portsmouth in time for a little 
boat that would take us directly to Gos- 
port, without our being obliged to change 
at Appledore. There was a lowering 
crimson sky early in the morning that 
foretold rain, and, sure enough, down 
it came, just as we entered the cars at 
Boston, patter, patter against the win- 
dows, as though it mean¢ to rain, and 
we thought shudderingly of our ocean 
voyage, although it was but eleven 
miles. 

Portsmouth at last! but still it was 
raining; and worse yet, the intelligence 
greeted us that the boat for Gosport was 
grounded on a rock somewhere, and we 
must take the steamer for Appledore, 
and our chances of an open boat from 
there to Gosport. It was a perfect in- 
fant of a steamboat, that funny little 
“‘Appledore,” not much larger than the 
bowl that took to sea the three wise men 
of Gotham. 

The rain came down and the waves 
ran high: the sea looked “dark and dull 
and dreary.”’ We were two travel-worn 
specimens of womanhood, with a head- 
ache, a water-proof and a bag apiece, 
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all of which we took down into the little 
cabin, for the deck of the steamer was 
wet and slippery, and the sight of the 
angry waves highly conducive to sea- 
sickness. 

After several false starts and a few 
cheering prophecies respecting the fog, 
which was thick enough to cut, we were 
fairly under way; but the jerky and 
uncertain progress of our diminutive 
craft seemed to intimate that she had 
not the least idea where she was going, 
and if she got there, it would be alto- 
gether by accident. The motion was 
horrible: we were churned, pounded, 
shaken, knocked over and knocked up 
again, until our heads spun round like 
tops, and we scarcely cared whether we 
touched land at the bottom or on the 
other side. 

A gentleman, evidently unused to a 
life on the ocean wave, would mount 
half-way up the stairs at every fresh 
lurch, and eagerly inquire, “ Don’t you 
call this rough ?” 

“No!” would be the disgusted reply 
from some one in authority, and then 
the questioner retired disappointed, 
until a fresh series of ocean gymnastics 
brought him up again. ‘ What, in the 
name of winds and waves, d@o they call 
rough ?” he muttered after several fruit- 
less attempts to elicit this confession. 

Then up spoke the stewardess, a calm 
and dignified lady of African descent: 
“Last Sunday, when we went to camp- 
meetin’, it was rough. The waves dash- 
ed clean over the boat, and you couldn’t 
keep your legs on deck, nohow.” 

The gentleman subsided with an ap- 
preciative “Oh!” and we braced our- 
selves for more jerkings and poundings. 
The boat made several stops, and a 
bell sounded warningly: should we 
never get on? 

But in the course of two hours the 
fog lightened, and a barren, dreary- 
looking coast loomed up in the distance. 
Some one delightedly exclaimed, “ Here 
we are!” But where? We seemed to 
have come to a stop in mid-ocean, and 
then came the cry, “Can’t land at Ap- 
pledore to-day: we shall have to take 
to the boats.” 
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These boats, little shells that looked 
as if they must be swallowed up by the 
angry waves, surrounded the steamer 
like sharks, and we endeavored to effect 
as easy a fall as possible into the one 
nearest at hand. But as we had only 
three feet between us, one having been 
disabled for months by a tedious sprain, 
this was no easy matter. When we 
were asked, however, for our counter- 
sign, and had given that of “Gosport,” 
we were requested to desist, and waved 
toward a certain “ Bob,” who, attired in 
a sort of blue regimentals, was bound- 
ing like a cork upon the billows in a 
boat with a jaunty sail at the other side 
of the vessel, and seemed unable to 
remain stationary at any point. The 
waves evidently would not allow him to 
keep still, and his little craft seemed a 
very insecure protection against their 
violence. We were assured that there 
was no danger, as these boatmen knew 
every rock around, but we had heard 
of a pilot who knew them too—when 
his boat grounded on them. 

After many unsuccessful attempts, we 
seated ourselves in the uneasy bark, 
and, expecting almost every moment 
to be swallowed up by the huge waves, 
we strained our eyes toward the barren, 
inhospitable - looking coast, and half 
dreamily calculated the probabilities of 
reaching it. We were nearing the deso- 
late shore when our captain suddenly 
lassoed a still smaller boat, and re- 
quested us to transfer ourselves to that. 
A flock of small boys, who seem to 
be an indigenous growth everywhere, 
waded knee-deep in the water and help- 
ed to pull us ashore. Half a dozen 
lazy-looking men were sitting and lying 
around; and the current report is that 
when a Shoaler /as to work, he works, 
but when the immediate necessity is 
lifted, he indemnifies himself by kick- 
ing his heels in perfect idleness until it 
comes again. 

Everything about us was frightfully 
bare-looking ; the houses, about twenty 
in number, were generally unpainted 
board structures of the humblest kind; 
and although it had stopped raining, 
the sky was leaden and ...e wind fierce 
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and vindictive. One balmy zephyr 
nearly took us off our feet, and dashed 
us against the rocks in our path as 
though it felt a particular spite at our 
advent. A little grass here and there 
was the only sign of vegetation, and 
the member of our party who followed 
the picturesque was asked by her dis- 
gusted companion if 742s were the pur- 
ple island with the emerald sea, etc., 
etc., of which she had discoursed so 
fluently. Alas! like Rosamond’s pur- 
ple jar of childish memory, it had lost 
its coloring and turned a most prosaic 
gray. 

As we journeyed on to our destina- 
tion, the parsonage—which stood on a 
sort of rising ground that courtesy could 
scarcely call a hill—we thought of Ha- 
worth and Charlotte Bronté. On very 
much such a drab-colored scene her 
eyes probably rested during the greater 
portion of her lifetime, and we shud- 
dered at the thought. Our pathway 
was rocky and slippery, and beyond 
huge ledges and boulders of rock we 
saw the ocean, lead-colored and sullen 
on that dull September afternoon. We 
passed the little meeting-house, belong- 
ing really to the Unitarians, but now 
under the ministration of a Methodist 
preacher, who possessed the two quali- 
fications of having studied medicine as 
well as theology, and being willing to 
go to Gosport (a weakness by no means 
universal), so that the islanders need 
have no more fears of dying before a 
doctor could be summoned, whatever 
they might do afterward. 

The parsonage was a naked-looking 
building, rather larger than the others, 
and all its views were seaward. On an 
island of two hundred and fifty acres 
this could not very well be avoided. 
We were speedily warmed and comfort- 
ed with fire and hot tea, and after taking 
a discouraged inventory of our stock 
of summer clothing (provided for a 
Madeira-like atmosphere), we were glad 
to borrow a sensible shawl or two be- 
fore we made a tour of the island. 

We were accompanied in our travels 
by the small be~ of the household, who 


proceeded to show us the lions with an 
Vor. VIII.—13 
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air of proprietorship refreshing to be- 
hold. He walked us straight up to a 
monument standing on a sort of head- 
land, which proved one of the greatest 
surprises we had experienced in a long 
time. It was a monument to Captain 
John Smith of Pocahontas memory— 
one of the last things we should have 
expected to find in sucha region. We 
were under the impression that the great 
adventurer found quite enough to do in 
keeping his troublesome Jamestown col- 
ony and his equally troublesome Indian 
friends in order; but we learned from 
the inscription that he is accused of 
having discovered these Shoal Islands 
in 1614, while on a voyage along the 
coast of New England in an open boat. 
The original name of the group, it is 
said, was Smith’s Isles; and it must be 
acknowledged that they have improved 
in this respect at least. 

The Stranger’s Monument is another 
lion: this is only a pile of stones accu- 
mulated through the contributions of 
kindred spirits, who are debarred the 
satisfaction of cutting their names on 
the trees for the simple reason that 
there are none. We thought of Absa- 
lom’s Pillar, at which each passer-by 
hurled a stone, and the Stranger’s Monu- 
ment was none the higher for ovr visit. 

We found the island a@// rock: huge 
boulders, that seemed to have been up- 
heaved by some convulsion of Nature, 
were on every side of us, and some had 
particular names and legends attached 
to them. One of them, our guide in- 
formed us, was Altar Rock, so called 
because a couple had once been mar- 
ried on it: another was Indian Rock, 
where the savages were said to have 
offered up their victims. 

Not far from the monument a little 
railed-in space contains a white marble 
shaft surmounted by a dove: it marks 
the solitary resting-place of three chil- 
dren whose father was the former pastor 
of Gosport. Itis a sad, lonely place for 
the little ones to lie in, the requiem of 
the wild waves their lullaby, in place 
of a mother’s cradle-song, while the 
Atlantic waves toss and surge at their 
very feet. It was sad to stand there 
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and gaze into that little neglected God’s 
Acre, where the tall grass and weeds 
ran riot in the absence of the hand of 
love, but sadder still the sunken graves 
around us, without headstone or aught 
to mark them. They were under our 
feet everywhere, and we had stepped 
unconsciously upon the grassy hillocks, 
for path there was none, and we shud- 
dered with the natural shrinking of hu- 
manity on being told of the dreamless 
sleepers below. Neglected, broken 
graves, in which the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet lie close to the stormy 
ocean that yielded them a scanty sup- 
port in life! 

We climbed upon the farthest cliffs 
and watched the surging waters as they 
dashed against the rocks and the mad 
leaps of the waves still angry from the 
recent storm. They were grand as they 
hurled themselves in small Niagaras 
over the farthest rocks, and dashed 
vainly against the cliffs in showers of 
snowy foam. Our youthful pioneer 
evidently felt a personal interest in their 
acquitting themselves so as to inspire 
us with a proper amount of awe and 
admiration. On our remarking on the 
roughness of the ocean on that particu- 
lar afternoon, he informed us that ‘they 
didn’t call that rough, only chauppy” 
—a Gosport corruption, we inferred, of 
choppy. 

But the evening air was chilly, and 
we turned our steps homeward. When 
we had left the cliffs our boy gazed 
wistfully over his shoulder as he ex- 
claimed, ‘There! look at ¢haz, will you? 
The biggest waves a/ways have to come 
after I'm gone!” 

On our return we found the Gosport 
horse within the parsonage enclosure, 
nibbling the scant grass in front of the 
house, and placidly ignoring an urgent 
invitation to depart which was given in 
the shape of a whip close to his heels. 
As he is literally the horse of the place, 
though owned by one master, he values 
himself accordingly, and insists on fol- 
lowing his own inclinations. He stead- 
ily refuses to plough, and the experi- 
ment has been tried in vain: if he could 
only be brought to look with a favorable 
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eye upon agriculture, at least one corn- 
field might redeem the barrenness of 
the place. But he defiantly tosses his 
mane to the breeze, and scampers at 
the first approach of any shadow of 
prospective work. 

The sun shone out gloriously the next 
morning, and the sullen ocean of the 
day before was blue and smiling, with 
its innocent-looking ripples dancing in 
the sunlight. The air was. delicious, 
invigorating: we wished that it could 
be bottled, like the mineral waters, and 
sent to the invalids who were unable to 
come to it. The distant waters were 
dotted with sails: the six other islands 
looked but a stone’s throw from us and 
from each other; and we gazed and 
breathed in ecstasy from the open win- 
dow, until we suddenly bethought us 
of catching up our hats and a few other 
things to keep off the balmy air, and 
strolled forth again toward the monu- 
ment. 

This is the stroll of the place, but we 
made the entire tour of the island, and 
came to the melancholy conclusion that 
there were no crystal caves, no limpid 
coves, no flower-gardens below of 
bright-colored sea- weeds, no delicate 
shells, no tropical skies, no marine vil- 
las. The face of the earth on Star 
Island is like nothing in the world but 
the top of Mount Washington ; and pil- 
grims to that Mecca will readily recall 
the sterile and forbidding aspect which 
the Father of Mountains presents on 
a close investigation. There are two 
frightened trees, of stunted growth, 
hiding in separate corners, and the 
very presence of these, and of a few 
coarse flowers in one of the yards, shows 
that more might be done in this way 
were it not for lack of enterprise among 
the inhabitants. 

A single house looked freshly painted 
and had flowers in the windows: to this 
belonged the garden above mentioned ; 
and we felt a respect for the unknown 
occupants, whose example might, in 
the course of time, educate their neigh- 
bors. Having been allowed to expend 
considerable enthusiasm upon the sub- 
ject, it did not make us comfortable to 
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be told that the flowery people were the 
rumsellers of the place. 

Store there is none in Gosport: the 
housekeeper who wants “an egg’s worth 
of tea’”’ has to go to Portsmouth both 
for the egg and the tea; and we found, 
to our disgust, that some much-needed 
nails were not to be had on the island 
for love or money. But in our pere- 
grinations we came upon a substantial 
barn that barred our farther progress, 
and over the front we read in somewhat 
rough lettering, “ Fruit and Confection- 
ery.” With pleasant visions of foreign 
preserves and oranges and bananas, 
brought there probably straight from 
the vessels, we made the circuit of the 
barn, but could find no lawful means 
of entrance. Fearing that the mer- 
chant had been compelled from lack 
of encouragement to desert his business, 
we were retiring rather sadly when a 
voice called out to us from a pile of lum- 
ber, “Guess you'll find the boss down 
there in that heap of sea-weed, talkin’ 
with the little man in a blue jacket.” 

Not wishing to leave Gosport without 
seeing the inside of that remarkable 
barn, we picked our way to the heap of 
sea-weed and introduced ourselves to 
the boss as would-be purchasers, pro- 
vided he had anything to sell. He led 
the way to his warehouse with the great- 
est alacrity, and on opening the door 
displayed a sort of faded fairy scene 
that spoke of festivities in the past, and 
carried us back to the Arabian Nights, 
with their houses dull and mean-looking 
on the outside, but gorgeous as a dream 
within. The festive spirit had broken 
out in faded evergreen wreaths and 
hangings, ornamented with dead flowers 
and small flags, while in their shadows 
rested a few pincushions, and dolls, and 
toys, and badly-pressed sea-weeds in 
little books, and dreadful combinations 
of ugly shells in the shape of awkward 
boxes. There was a jar of gum-drops, 


one of liquorice-sticks and one of pep- 
permint candy. 

The merchant smilingly informed us 
that his ‘stock was left from the fair, 
and they were gettin’ shet of it by 
degrees.” 
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Then they had really had a fair at 
Gosport, had they ? 

“Yes: folks thought they’d have to 
do something for the meetin’-house, for 
*most every one was too poor to g7ve 
round there; so, when all the people 
was up to the big hotel at Appledore, 
they set to and had a fair, and got quite 
a pretty little sum.” 

We lightened his stock by half a 
pound of gum-drops and some mint- 
sticks, and laying the tropical fruits 
aside with the tropical skies and other 
things that our fancy had painted, we 
took to the rocks again and began to 
search for a wonderful cave. This is 
called “Betty Moody’s Cave,” and the 
story attached to it runs thus: 

A woman, with her two grandchil- 
dren, retreated thither in early times to 
be safe from the Indians, who, as usual, 
were on the rampage. With the de- 
pravity peculiar to infants, of crying at 
the most mal-apropos periods, those chile 
dren indulged in a wail that threatened 
to bring their foes directly upon them, 
and the frightened grandmother put a 
summary end to the noise by dashing 
their brains out against the rocks. 
Afterward it was discovered that the 
Indians had not been near the cave, 
and the population of the world was 
unnecessarily lessened by two. The 
feelings of the grandmother, and her 
subsequent fate if the children had a 
mother, are left to the imagination. 

We found the cave a fearful looking 
place, with the waters boiling and seeth- 
ing around it, and it looked impossible 
of access, unless the grandmother fright- 
ened herself in by saying “Indians!” 
when shuddering at the dreadful chasm. 

Caswell’s Point is inseparable from 
the memory of a sick man who, in the 
wildness of brain-fever, leaped from the 
window of his room into the waters 
below. Somebody's Chair, a jutting 
ledge of rock, was occupied years ago 
by some voluntary Andromeda, whom 
no Theseus came to rescue as a monster 
wave from the advancing tide boldly 
grasped her shrinking form and bore 
her away over the waste of waters. 
Lives are not unfrequently lost on these 
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Shoal Islands, for no one seems dis- 
posed to profit by another’s sad experi- 
ence, but every one thinks that the waves 
will not come so high this time. 

It is very hard to get anything done 
in Gosport, and still harder to do it 
yourself. Even water is laboriously 
carried from little hollows among the 
rocks, a pailful at a time; and watch- 
ing from our windows the fathers and 
mothers and big and little boys of the 
place patiently climbing the rocks with 
the inevitable pail or pitcher, we found 
our thoughts idiotically lapsing into the 
refrain, 

“* Jack and Gill 


Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water.” 


Wood and coal are brought all the way 
from Portsmouth in a sloop, and as we 
saw two men carrying some of the latter 
commodity to the house, we shuddered 
with the belief that they had seized the 
bier from the meeting-house for this 
purpose. But we were speedily soothed 
by the assurance that it was only an 
arrangement for drying mackerel. 

These useful fish may be called the 
staff of life in Gosport; and after the 
first days of September the most worth- 
less loafer in the place puts on an air 
of importance, and listens scornfully to 
offers of any sort that would take him 
from his beloved mackerel. Traps are 
laid for these fish at night, and they are 
caught in quantities, and spread out to 
dry in the sun. 

There are no lectures, no circus- 
shows, no Italian opera, no excitement 
of any kind, in Gosport: the only noise 
ever heard in the place is the ringing 
of the meeting-house bell. A fire is 
dreaded like the plague: surrounded 
by the extinguishing fluid, the inhab- 
itants are quite without the means of 
using it, and if one of these tinder-like 
houses should take to burning, in all 
human probability not an inhabitant 
would be left with a roof over his head. 
Therefore it was that when, during our 
sojourn, the bell began to ring at the 
lonely hour of midnight, a panic seized 
the place, and all looked wildly out for 
fire. But no flames were visible : ‘noth- 
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ing was to be seen or heard that would 
account for the startling sound; yet still 
the bell rang on. A few of the super- 
stitious looked awestricken, and whis- 
pers went about, for there is always 
plenty of island lore on such subjects ; 
but braver spirits proposed an investi- 
gation, and promptly adjourned to the 
belfry. There one of the sovereign peo- 
ple, impelled by the genius of whisky, 
was vigorously exercising the bell, and 
announced his determination to con- 
tinue the pastime “as long as he had a 
mind to.” 

This was simply dreadful: no one 
could sleep with that dismal ding-dong 
going on, and having expostulated with 
the erring brother to no purpose, Gos- 
port was roused and called in the police. 
The police walked to the spot in a pro- 
cession of one, being embodied in the 
person of a very mild citizen, who sel- 
dom had occasion to act as constable, 
and who not being able to think of any 
law made and provided for such an 
emergency, sternly announced his in- 
tention of watching for the man in the 
belfry until he came down. No one 
seemed to think that the playful bell- 
ringer had rather the better position of 
the two, except, perhaps, the man him- 
self, who continued to ring at intervals 
until dawn. Then, the defender of law 
and order having fallen asleep on his 
rocky bed, the disturber of the public 
peace descended from his perch and 
retired in good order. 

When the time came to leave Gosport 
we wondered how we were going to get 
away. It was late in the season, and 
there were reports that the steamer had 
made her last trip, and that our only 
chance was a schooner filled, perhaps, 
with fish, or an open boat to Portsmouth. 
But Appledore, which seemed to be the 
seat of government, had visitors to send 
on their winding way, and the joyful 
news was brought that we were going 
by steam, after all. 

An open boat, however, was our only 
way of getting to the steamer, which 
lay off Appledore; and after rising at 
an unconscionable hour and dressing 
in a spasm of haste, our boatmen pre- 
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sented themselves to hurry us off before 
we had fairly looked at-our breakfasts. 
The rocks were frightfully slippery, for 
there had been rain, and Gosport does 
not provide even a plank to mitigate 
the hardships of a descent into the 
boats. We clung desperately to our 


seafaring guides, and plunged our thin- ‘ 


ly-clad feet into limpid pools of water 
which we did not see through our veils— 
slipped, and should have pitched head- 
long into the sea but for our conductors, 
who must have been heartily glad when 
they had us safely embarked in the little 
boat that seemed full to overflowing 
with two Saratoga trunks standing on 
end and five human beings. The three 
sailors smiled at our frequent terrors as 
the waves rose up around us, and prob- 
ably set us down as landlubbers of the 
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most unpromising kind; but we called 
it rough, and were getting uncomfort- 
ably wet with the brine that dashed in 
our faces. We began to realize what 
happiness was when we were drying 
ourselves in the engine-room of the 
‘“‘Appledore”’ while the passengers from 
that favored island were leisurely mak- 
ing their way to the landing, which was 
dry and boarded, and we, who had hur- 
ried for fear of being late, and arrived, 
in consequence, in a demoralized con- 
dition, had a full hour to envy their 
happier fate. 

When we touched again the shore of 
New Hampshire we had buried a charm- 
ing dream, and resolved, for the future, 
to confine our explorations to the main- 
land. ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





THE COPPER FEVER IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE copper excitement in California 
broke out in 1861. One day in 
Columbia, Tuolumne county, copper 
and its characteristics were the subject 
of converse in a grocery caucus. One 
among the number, who had previously 
lived in the Lake Superior copper region, 
spoke of strong “indications” at Salt 
Spring Valley, twenty miles westward, 
in Calaveras county. Interest was 
aroused, a purse was made up, and the 
man was sent thither to “prospect.” 
He dug into the particolored, decom- 
posed rock called gosson: at the depth 
of a few feet there was revealed a bed 
of shining sulphuret. This is the story, 
as it passes current, concerning the dis- 
covery: of the Union Vein at Copper- 
_opolis: it may be true, partly true or 
I tell it as it has been told me. 
But Salt Spring Valley held an im- 
mense mass of shining ore. Over it 
quickly rose a town; shaft after shaft 
was sunk; blasts boomed underground 
day and night; engines puffed, pumps 





clanked ; team after team, heavily laden 
with sacked ore, rolled over the plain 
to Stockton; excited people came from 
every direction to prospect or buy feet ; 
every hill far and near showed newly- 
made pits and furrows. 

And then over the State the copper 
excitement spread far and wide. Men 
coming from a distance to Copperopolis . 
learned what “gosson” was; they re- 
collected there was just such red, blue, 
yellow, rotten ledge close by their own 
cabin doors; great glittering masses 
of sulphuret obtruded themselves upon 
them in midnight dreams. They rush- 
ed back home—back, south, to Tuolum- 
ne, Mariposa, Stanislaus and Merced; 
back, north, to Amador, El Dorado, 
Placer, Nevada, Sierra and Plumas. 
They took up copper claims by the 
mile ; specimens of rock cumbered their 
pockets, cumbered the sills of their cab- 
in windows, cumbered the counters of 
country groceries; books on copper 
and copper-mining were bought and 
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eagerly read; every miner became 
learned as to tests; in the still summer 
afternoons the clink of mortar and 
pestle was heard from lone cabins by 
the wayside; nitric acid came into in- 
creased demand; tons of pulverized 
“indication-rock ” were put in solution ; 
thousands of knife-blades were therein 
plunged, and withdrawn coated with 
films of copper: everybody developed 
yellow, acid-stained thumbs and fingers ; 
even our garments showed holes eaten 
by the carelessly-handled fluid. 

It came to be a mania. Men talked 
a jargon of “oxides,’’ “sulphurets,” 
“carbonates” and “gosson ;” they ran- 
sacked the hills, gulches and cajions; 
a bit of blue or green stained rock threw 
them into spasms of excitement. 

Certain people, wise in copper, trav- 
ersed those portions of the State thus 
stricken; they were skilled in the 
courses, angles and directions of veins; 
they saw under ground with great facil- 
ity; they traced every lead, no matter 
how far distant, to the fountain-head, 
the great mother-lead, the Union Vein 
at Copperopolis. Old gold - miners, 
stricken with the copper fever, sat at 
their feet in admiration and veneration, 
while the wise man opened his mouth 
and the clink of metallic terms rolled 
smoothly from his tongue. 

I traced afterward one of these cop- 
per prophets back to his source, and 
found his legitimate occupation to be 
that of a singing-master. 

Copper companies held their meet- 
ings in groceries and taverns: there 
was an infinity of presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers and trustees; the rank and 
file inspected specimens, paid assess- 
ments and eagerly awaited the news 
that the “ore was struck.” 

It was a glittering dream: it lasted 
over three years. Then the sharehold- 
ers became tired of paying assessments ; 
gradually the forces were withdrawn 
from shaft and tunnel; the rough board 
cabins by their mouths showed no longer 
signs of life; remote gulches and red 
hillsides were left in their virginal soli- 
tude; the windlasses stood unturned 
year after year; the tubs and cars used 
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for hoisting and conveying rock dried, 
split and fell to pieces in the hot sun ; 
the imported superintendents in broad- 
cloth went back to San Francisco: only 
a few holes, a few piles of rock, remain- 
ed of all this excitement. Copper be- 
came a dangerous word to speak in the 
ears of country shareholders. All had 
been more or less bitten : for them these 
pits and tunnels yawned gloomily—they 
had swallowed up hard-earned money. 
In ’62 the bearers of specimens and 
indication-rock from new claims were 
welcomed as warmly as the grape-bear- 
ing Israelites coming from the Promised 
Land: in ’65, such people were subjects 
for contempt and derision. 

Old Dr. S—— of Sonora, an ex- 
citable gentleman over ninety years of 
age, the geological and mineralogical 
authority of the county, whose cabinet 
of dusty stones and bones was the won- 
der of beholders, advised all young men 
to take to the hills and make it the busi- 
ness of their lives to seek for copper, as 
it must inevitably lead to fortune. 

So, many young men took to the hills 
and holes in the hills: in them they 
burrowed for years, hunting the lead 
which showed such promising indica- 
tions above ground; and the rotten 
gosson by degrees merged into the hard 
slate, and the shaft or tunnel became 
deeper and wetter and closer and dark- 
er; the underground life bleached their 
faces; winking and blinking, they came 
forth in the dazzling light of the sun ; 
they ate contentedly their tough beef, 
their pork and beans; they wore with- 
out a murmur the coarsest garb; they 
stinted themselves of the little recrea- 
tion accessible at the mines ; ‘they lived 
on hope and the imaginary lead of 
sulphuret below; they lived such lives 
one, two and three years; and it all 
terminated where it had commenced— 
in hard, barren rock. 

Hope—hope, more than money or 
muscle—was the impelling power which 
dug scores and hundreds of these profit- 
less shafts. Some among them would 
be digging to-day could they have found 
the means to keep soul and body to- 
gether; for the earth reveals not its 
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secrets, whether for weal or woe, save 
as they are wrought out by the hardest 
labor. In the earth, as in the intellect, 
knowledge must be labored for; and 
that knowledge, when attained, is not 
always a source of immediate pleasure. 

I became copper mad—ay, madder 
than the rest: I rushed over miles of 
hills, dived into hundreds of gulches, 
found new leads daily, and counted my 
wealth by the hundred thousands. 

The Halsey Claim lay on the east 
side of Table Mountain: some twenty 
feet down they found a twenty-pound 
chunk of ore. That was about all that 
ever was. found in the Halsey: it was 
the star copper-claim of Tuolumne. 

Table Mountain runs through the 
county, a great wall: I argued that the 
Halsey Lead must run under it and 
crop out on the western side. I stated 
my convictions to some friends: they 
provided me with certain means and a 
pocket compass. I ascended Table 
Mountain: I surveyed all the land, 
from the whitened heads of the Sierras 
back of the Big Trees, back of Yo Se- 
mite, down to the dim lines of trees 
marking the course of the San Joa- 
quin. I took a course from the lo- 
cation of the Halsey; descended the 
western side of the great volcanic wall ; 
plunged into a deep, chapparal-tangled 
gulch; and there, while crawling on 
my hands and knees, scratched, cross, 
thirsty and perspiring, I came upon a 
jutting mass of rock. It developed in- 
dications very strong: a few blows with 
the pick revealed not only “gosson,” 
but green carbonates and blue sul- 
phates. I was amazed; it was a great 
“blow-out ;”’ it equaled, as to indica- 
tions, the Union Vein at Copperopolis. 
Deeming my fortune now made, I got 
upon the “blow-out’’ and danced an 
energetic though awkward breakdown. 

With pockets bulging with specimens 
—those specimens scratching my legs 
—I flew to Sonora and told my friends 
that their fortunes were made. On 
them the fever broke out with increased 
violence ; in buggies and on horseback 
they rushed nine miles to satisfy their 
eyes ; they came back and incorporated 
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the Copperhead Company; it was the 
talk and wonder of the town; we were 
deemed rich men; we held a company 
meeting every Sunday, and the balance 
of the time we talked copper. 

Everybody wanted a few feet in the 
Copperhead; every report from the 
deepening shaft increased the excite- 
ment; our superintendent gravely as- 
sured us that “the ore was forming ;” 
he was crazier than I; he cared neither 
to eat, to sleep, nor to.rest on Sundays; 
he longed but for one thing—‘“to go 
down on the vein.” 

While the prospective richness of the 
claim was increasing our company quar- 
reled among themselves ; everybody was 
dissatisfied about something; the shaft 
was too far to the right or too far to 
the left; some wanted it perpendicular, 
some thought it should run aslant ; revel- 
ing in imaginary riches, we were actually 
more unhappy than before. 

Three months, and the Copperhead 
indications kept good, but they became 
no better. The ore did not commence 
forming ; on the contrary, the vein com- 
menced “pinching :” the superintendent 
said it would surely widen out richer 
than ever; meantime, assessments were 
grievous and hard to be borne; we 
thought we had a few feet to spare, but 
just then nobody wanted to buy. The 
Copperhead was doomed. 

Seven years ago they windlassed up 
the last tub of rock from the shaft. A 
few weeks ago I made a pilgrimage to 
the spot. It is silent, lonesome, dreary ; 
the black wall of Table Mountain looks 
gloomily over the gulch; the shaft is 
full of water; the timbers are damp 
and fotten; a coil of windlass rope lies 
near by, rotten and bleached; the rude 
forge is overgrown with grass and wild 
vines; our cabin has disappeared—I 
think the nearest neighbor has appro- 
priated it piecemeal; the paths to house 
and claim were overgrown with brush ; 
the windlass buckets had fallen to pieces. 

As the Copperhead is to-day, so on 
many a hill and gulch far and near are 
thousands of barren copper claims, the 
scars left by the eruption of the copper 
fever. PRENTICE MULFORD, 
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HE French people are doing their 

best to win back the good opinion 
of the world by showing that they still 
have money in their purses and a mod- 
icum of good sense—/ée vieux bons sens 
frangais —in their brains. Being the 
most economical people in Europe, 
consuming less and saving more than 
any other, they have contrived appa- 
rently to hoard while undergoing the 
process of fleecing, and when thought 
to be starving were in fact waiting for 
opportunities of investment. To the 
bourgeoisie there is no security like that 
of the Grand Livre— the financial 
symbol of the permanence of the nation 
amid all the mutations of rule and all 
the vicissitudes of fortune. The eager- 
ness with which the loan has been taken 
is an indication, therefore, of national 
vitality and self-confidence, but not of 
a belief that the era of revolutions is 
ended and that a stable political system 
is about to be established. 

But the issue of the supplementary 
elections does afford a glimpse of hope 
—a promise that the next leap will at 
least not be made in haste or in the 
dark —an assurance that the intelligence 
of the country will have an opportunity 
of being heard and a chance of prevail- 
ing over the bigotry of the Legitimists, 
the fanaticism of the Reds, the rascality 
of the Bonapartists, the ignorance and 
stupidity common to all factions. Calm 
reflection and real deliberation will, we 
have little doubt, lead to the establish- 
ment of a republican government. All 
other systems have had their day; but 
it is now generally admitted that the 
Republic has never had a fair trial in 
France. ‘Born in bitterness and nur- 
tured in convulsions,” it has always had 
to struggle fiercely for existence, in- 
spiring fear and hate, associated with 
turbulence and destruction. Under hap- 
pier auspices it may yet gain a secure 
hold on the affections of the nation. 





“LES BRAVES BELGES.” 


IF there is a country in Europe which 
more than any other presents the spec- 
tacle of past greatness and present in- 
significance, that country is. Belgium. 
Had it fallen into ruin like Italy, or be- 
come a desert like Spain, there might 
be some dignity or pathos in its decline; 
but throughout the land are to be seen 
everywhere vast manufactories, iron- 
foundries, railways in all directions, 
quantities of shipping, and other signs 
of material prosperity, borne out by the 
thriving aspect of the people: they are 
well clad, well housed, and look well 
fed. Yet who cares for Belgium? Who 
knows anything about her since she left 
her sister provinces to their fate in 1581, 
finding it less troublesome to wear 
chains than to break them? As the 
mind travels downward from early 
times, the Belgian roll of honor unfolds 
a long list of great names, from the 
mayors of the palace and their descend- 
ant, Charlemagne, through the crusad- 
ing counts of. Flanders, kings of Jeru- 
salem and emperors of Constantinople, 
to the powerful dukes of Burgundy and 
the mighty emperors of Austria, ending 
with the host of patriots who fell in the 
struggle against the Spaniards. But for 
three hundred years the history of Bel- 
gium has been made by other nations. 
In 1830, it is true, taking advantage of 
the general mé/ée, she wriggled herself 
loose from Holland, to whom she had 
been united in the reconstruction of 
Europe after Waterloo, but even then 
had to call in the French and English 
to pull her through. 

Nothing diminished in their own eyes, 
however, the drvaves Belges embellish 
their cities, pursue their gains and make 
monuments to themselves, for the most 
part celebrating people or events of 
many centuries ago, such as Godfrey 
of Bouillon. They make as much as 
possible of 1830-31: two imposing col- 
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umns in Brussels commemorate those 
years, from one of which the surround- 
ing square is called La Place des Mar- 
tyrs. A French writer has well said that 
the true Place des Martyrs is the square 
before the town-hall, where Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn were executed in 1568. 
Brussels has been called a little Paris, and 
its beautiful broad streets, pretty parks 
and public gardens, gay shops, good the- 
atres, fine houses, handsome restaurants 
and cafés, dashing equipages and ele- 
gant women—above all, the general air 
of newness—give it a certain resem- 
blance ‘to the Paris which is now no 
more. But the market-place is not 
new, and is not cosmopolitan. It isa 
fine area, once the scene of tilts and 
tournaments, surrounded by large build- 
ings of the sixteenth century, with gabled 
roofs and facades covered with carving 
and gilding: the magnificent town-hall, 
with its tall, slender spire, a marvel of 
richness and airy grace, occupies nearly 
a whole side of the square, and facing 
it is the monument to Egmont and 
Horn, just where their scaffold stood. 
As one leaves the busy streets of the gay 
modern city and approaches this spot, 
so little changed by ages, memory thrill- 
ing with the tragic story which Prescott 
and Motley have made so familiar, it is 
startling to see the figures of the doom- 
ed men standing there in stone high 
above the heads of the crowd, gazing 
out over the square as when they looked 
their last on earth and sky. A flower- 
sale is held weekly on the stones once 
stained with their blood. One meets these 
contrasts at every step on the Continent: 
familiarity destroys their force for Eu- 
ropeans, but Americans, with their souls 
attuned to the past, often find this sud- 
den thrusting forward of the present 
very dissonant. Sometimes the effect 
is merely ludicrous. Mechlin is one 
of the towns of Belgium from which the 
life as well as the glory has departed. 
It has always been fatally conservative: 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
it would not allow the great canal from 
Antwerp to Brussels to pass through it, 
and in the nineteenth shut its gates 
against the railway; and chiefly from 
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this cause has lost everything, even to 
the manufacture of its exquisite lace— 
Point de Malines — which has almost 
entirely passed to Brussels. As I stood 
in the middle of the deserted cathedral- 
square, beside the statue of Margaret 
of Austria (the first Margaret), regent 
of the Netherlands, the clock of St. 
Rombold’s, a church of the twelfth cen- 
tury, struck twelve, and suddenly the 
chimes burst forth with “Le Sabre de 
Mon Pére.”” The small bells rang a 
saucy treble, the big bells boomed a 
lusty bass, the whole peal seemed to 
swing out the rakish tune with a full 
sense of the joke. ‘Voici le sabre, le 
sabre, le sabre,”’ shouted all the brazen 
tongues, until the quarter struck and 
quiet reigned again over the grass- 
grown streets. After wandering about 
among the antiquities of Louvain in 
company with the shades of the six- 
teenth century, it would have been less 
startling to meet the ghost of Don John 
of Austria in the quiet little dining-room 
of the restaurant than what I did find 
there—a lithographic birdseye view of 
Philadelphia. 

Every Belgian town has a chime of 
bells, and their far-sounding melodies 
are pleasant to hear: besides the chimes, 
there is generally a lofty steeple, or bel- 
fry, where they hang, and a town-hall, 
sculptured, chased and chiseled like a 
huge jewel-casket, for the old Flemings 
wrought in stone as the gold and silver 
smiths of their day did in precious met- 
als, and carved it to the delicacy of lace. 
The town-hall, monument of ancient lib- 
erties and privileges long obsolete, and 
theatre of many a stormy scene, usually 
fronts on an open space in the older part 
of the town, and the citadel, market- 
house, guild-halls, cathedral or princi- 
pal church, and quaint, gabled dwell- 
ings, stand about it in stately order, 
holding aloof from the modern houses, 
shops, hotels, factories and foundries, 
which form separate quarters. The 
streets are intersected by clear canals, 
bordered with fine old trees, and the 
vista commonly closes with that pictu- 
resque object, a windmill. The churches 
are full of fine paintings, gorgeous stain- 
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ed-glass windows and wood-carving of 
wonderful richness and expression, and 
not seldom boast a miraculous picture 
or image. In the fine church of St. 
Peter at Louvain there is a crucifix 
which caught a robber and held him 
fast until human help came. . Roman 
Catholicism in its ultramontane form 
reigns in this land, which suffered such 
incredible horrors at its hands. The 
recent honors of St. Joseph have called 
forth various exhibitions of devoutness. 
Across the exquisite rood-screen of the 
last-named church is emblazoned the 
inscription: “Salus noster Joseph in 
manu tua est.” The new festival of 
the Patronage of St. Joseph, on the 30th 
April, was celebrated throughout Bel- 
gium by pilgrimages, processions and 
special services : his figure was placed in 
a conspicuous position before the high 
altar in the principal churches, with 
the infant Christ in his arms—a trust 
which must astonish the worthy man, 
after being withheld for over eighteen 
hundred years. As I was reading in 
the town library at Antwerp, a very re- 
spectable woman came in and asked 
the librarian for some book which would 
tell her about the patriarch Joseph and 
his brethren. A room in the house— 
of which she was apparently house- 
keeper—was hung with tapestry, she 
said, representing his history, and vis- 
itors often asked questions about it: 
she had read it at school, but could not 
remember all the particulars. The li- 
brarian, after some thought, found a 
safe book containing the account. 

The draves Belges have been entirely 
in favor of the French during the late 
war—one can hardly tell why, nor can 
they. Last autumn four of them were 
commenting on a recent Prussian vic- 
tory in no friendly spirit, but wound up 
with this singular conclusion: “Well, 
if things had gone the other way, we 
should have been French subjects by 
this time: there’s no doubt of that;” 
and the rest repeated in chorus, “No, 
there’s no doubt of that.” That Brus- 
sels is at the present moment overflow- 
ing with Parisian refugees, as in 1790, 
is rather a proof that the French like 
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Belgium than that the Belgians like 
France; but the latter do not attempt 
to disguise their sympathy : the tone of 
society, the newspapers, the prints in 
the shop-windows, the Marseillaise whis- 
tled in the streets, even of the provin- 
cial towns, are proofs small and great 
of the universal feeling. The profusion 
of decorations in Belgium is bewilder- 
ing. Sterne’s chevalier of St. Louis, 
who sold little tarts, would find a large 
confraternity in the Netherlands. As 
there are few warlike feats to reward, 
these innumerable bits of red ribbon 
are merely exalted red tape. Nobody 
can spend even a short time within their 
borders without noticing their pacific 
spirit. The only blows we witnessed in 
more than a month’s sojourn were when 
a big fellow fought a little one, several 
set upon one, or a boy struck a girl. 
Unfortunately, this sort of thing may be 
seen in all countries, but here it seems 
to be the only form of street warfare. 
Yet for boorishness, rudeness, insolence 
in return for a civil inquiry or request, 
especially if the querist be a woman, a 
foreigner and alone, there are no people 
like the dvaves Belges. One day I saw 
a brougham in which were a lady and 
gentleman, both very well dressed and 
quite striking in their appearance—he 
of course décoré. The horse became 
restive and unmanageable: in the twink- 
ling of an eye the gentleman was out 
of the carriage and safe on the side- 
walk, whither he peremptorily motioned 
the lady to follow. I was reminded of 
Charles Reade’s story of the young 
lady and her lover who were running 
away from a mad bull, and the lover 
got over the fence first. 

The Belgian men are not fine-look- 
ing: the women, even of the lower 
classes, are decidedly pretty, with tol- 
erably good features, plump, trim fig- 
ures, and for the most part fresh, fair 
complexions and waving, light-brown 
hair. But the finest animal of that 
country is the cart horse: it is a mag- 
nificent beast, nearer the size of an 
ordinary elephant than an ordinary 
horse, but nobly built, with superb 
mane and tail. It is used exclusively 
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for draught: in all Belgian towns the 
cab horses are wretched beasts: a stand 
-of carriages offers specimens of every 
ill to which horseflesh is heir, and be- 
yond veterinary aid. The horses in 
private carriages are often good, but the 
finest team I saw was a four-in-hand in 
a handsome stagecoach marked ‘“ Wa- 
terloo,’’ crossing the principal square in 
Brussels. There was a knowing-look- 
ing coachman on the box, and a smart 
guard playing “A Fine Old English 
Gentleman”’ on his horn. The whole 
affair is English: the coachman is a 
young English gentleman with a taste 
for horses; the guard, another young 
English gentleman with a taste for 
music perhaps. They call every morn- 
ing at the hotels for passengers for 
Waterloo, the sight of which may be 
agreeable to them as proof of what 
Englishmen could once do. In all the 
Netherlands there is no spot of which 
the dvaves Belges have less cause to be 
proud. SARAH B. WISTER. 


EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS. 

IT has long been known that John 
Quincy Adams left a voluminous Diary, 
extending over more than half a cen- 
tury, and containing such materials for 
the illustration of a memorable era as 
to make it an authority—in many cases 
the chief authority—on questions of the 
highest public interest. The task of 
selecting from this mass whatever must 
have a permanent value devolved natu- 
rally upon Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
whose labors, now nearly completed, 
may be expected to result in a contri- 
bution to the national annals of which 
it would not be easy to overrate the 
importance. The work, already an- 
nounced for publication, will probably 
be comprised in five or six volumes; 
and we avail ourselves of an oppor- 
tunity to place before our readers a 
specimen of its contents, showing with 
how graphic a pen the diarist was in the 
habit of recording the scenes and events 
in which, through so long a period, he 
bore a conspicuous part. 

The following extract relates to a 
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hitch in the negotiations for the peace 
with England, which was finally signed 
at Ghent December 24, 1814, the Amer- 
ican commissioners being Messrs. Clay, 
Adams, Gallatin, Bayard and Russell. 


December 11, 1814. The meeting was 
in my chamber, and it was near noon 
before we were all assembled. The ques- 
tions were resumed: What should be 
done with the present British proposals? 
and in what manner ?—whether by an- 
other conference or by a written note ? 

Mr. Russell was averse to the confer- 
ence. He thought it much safer for us 
that discussions should be in writing 
rather than verbal. It is evident that 
the British Plenipotentiaries can do noth- 
ing of themselves; they have no dis- 
cretionary powers; they must refer ev- 
erything we propose to their Govern- 
ment. When we write, they refer our 
propositions in our own words and sup- 
ported by our own reasoning. When 
we merely confer, we leave the state- 
ment of our arguments entirely to them. 
They give them their own colouring, and 
naturally make their case as favorable 
to themselves as they can. 

I was of the same opinion, with the 
additional motive of hastening to a con- 
clusion of our business. We have not 
advanced a step in our conferences, nor 
shall we advance a step until we come 
to writing. 

Mr. Gallatin said the British Govern- 
ment was now evidently desirous of 
Peace, and of concluding as soon as 
possible. The two new articles were 
proofs of that, for they were merely 
to make the Peace palatable to their 
Nation. 

I said I entertained still great doubts 
of their intentions ; that my anxiety was 
much greater than it had been at any 
period of the negotiation — infinitely 
greater than when their demands had 
been so extravagant that we were sure 
of being supported by our Country in 
rejecting them. When I saw them 
abandoning everything of any value in 
their demands, and stubbornly adhering 
to hairs, merely, as it seemed to me, to 
keep the negotiation open, I could not 
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but deeply distrust their intentions. 
They clung to atoms involving princi- 
ples which they had abandoned as ap- 
plied to everything important. 

Mr. Gallatin said that was the course 
of all negotiations ; that Bonaparte had 
broken off with Austria at Prague mere- 
ly upon a question whether he should 
give up Hamburg and Trieste; that he 
had made war with England merely for 
Malta. 

But, I said, in those cases there was 
the determination of war on both sides, 
and if they had not broken on one 
point, they would on another. 

Mr. Gallatin said, Bonaparte had, on 
the contrary, been very unwilling at 
that time to go to war with England, 
but England did intend the war. 

That is precisely what I apprehend 
now, and that she keeps these points 
open merely to gain time to break off 
at last, and then to have the pretence 
that the blame of breaking off upon a 
trifle was on our side. 

Mr. Gallatin said it was an extraor- 
dinary thing that the question of Peace 
and War now depended solely upon 
two points, in which the people of the 
State of Massachusetts alone were in- 
terested—Moose Island and the fish- 
eries within British jurisdiction. 

I said that was the very perfidious 
character of the British Propositions. 
They wished to give us the appearance 
of having sacrificed the interests of the 
Eastern section of the Union to those 
of the Western, to enable the disaffect- 
ed in Massachusetts to say, The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has given 
up our territory and our fisheries, mere- 
ly to deprive the British of their right 
to navigate the Mississippi. 

Mr. Russell said it was peculiarly un- 
fortunate that the interests thus contest- 
ed were those of a disaffected part of 
the country. 

Mr. Clay said that he would do noth- 
ing to satisfy disaffection and treason: 
he would not yield anything for the sake 
of them. 

But, said I, you would not give dis- 
affection and treason the right to say 
to the people that their interests had 
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been sacrificed? He said no, but he 


.was for a War three years longer: he 


had no doubt but three years more of 
War would make us a warlike people, 
and that then we should come out of 
the War with Honor; whereas at pres- 
ent, even upon the best terms we could 
possibly obtain, we shall have only a 
half-formed army and half retrieve our 
military reputation. He was for play- 
ing Brag with the British Plenipotentia- 
ries. They had been playing Brag with 
us throughout the whole Negotiation : 
he thought it was time for us to begin to 
play Brag with them. He asked me if 
I knew how to play Brag. I had for- 
gotten how. He said the art of it was 
to beat your adversary by holding your 
hand with a solemn aud confident phiz, 
and out-bragging him. He appealed to 
Mr. Bayard if it was not. 

“Ay,” said Bayard, “but you may 
lose the game by bragging until the 
adversary sees the weakness of your 
hand.”’ And Bayard added to me, “ Mr. 
Clay is for bragging a million against a 
cent.” 

I said the principle was the great 
thing which we could not concede: it 
was directly in the face of our instruc- 
tions. We could not agree to it, and I 
was for saying so positively at once. 

Mr, Bayard said that there was zoth- 
ing left in dispute but the principle. 

I did not think so. “Mr. Clay,” said 
I, “supposing Moose Island belonged to 
Kentucky and had been for many years 
represented as a District in your Legis- 
lature, would you give it up as nothing ? 
Mr. Bayard, if it belonged io Delaware, 
would you?” 

Bayard laughed, and said Delaware 
could not afford to give up territory. 

Mr. Gallatin said it made no differ- 
ence to what State it belonged: it was 
to be defended precisely in the same 
manner whether to one or to another. 

It was agreed positively to object to 
the British proposals on both points 
—the first, as inconsistent with the 
admitted basis of status ante bellum; 
and the second, as unnecessary, con- 
trary to our Instructions, and a new de- 
mand, since we had been told that they 
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had brought forward a// their demands. 
We also determined to ask one more 
conference before we resorted to writing, 
at Mr. Bayard’s suggestion, and because 
it would be expected by the British 
Plenipotentiaries that they should have 
notice of our wish to recur to writing. 
It was asked by Mr. Gallatin whether 
we should at this conference, in reject- 
ing the British proposals, offer the gen- 
eral status ante bellum, by which the 
renewal of the Treaties of 1783 and 
1794 would both be included. He was 
for making it, because he thought it 
would be for our advantage. I was for 
repeating it and dwelling upon it, be- 
cause it was that from which alone I 
think we can obtain peace, and because 
I consider it already made by us. Mr. 
Gallatin makes a distinction—that we 
only offered the status ante bellum upon 
all the subjects of difference between 
the parties, and not upon subjects about 
which there was no difference. I have 
uniformly disclaimed this distinction, 
though it was upon it alone that Mr. 
Clay was prevailed upon to sign the 
Note containing the offer. Mr. Clay now 
said that he would not propose the gen- 
eral status ante bellum, and we were 
not authorized to it by our Instructions. 

Mr. Russell thought the authority in 
our instructions limited to the restora- 
tion of territory : Mr. Gallatin answered, 
that we had needed no new Instruction 
for that—we had always had that au- 
thority. 

I produced the Instruction of 19th 
October: itis unlimited. Mr. Clay said 
that the Instruction was drawn with- 
out knowledge of the Indian Article to 
which we had agreed; that in assenting 
to that Article he had declared that was 
the utmost extent of the sacrifice in that 
quarter. to which he would consent; 
and with that Article he would never 
sign a Treaty on the general status ante 
bellum, including the British right to 
trade with the Indians, so help him 
God to keep him steady to his purpose. 
He said this in the harsh, angry and 
overbearing tone which I, perhaps more 
than others, ought to excuse as the in- 
voluntary effusion of a too positive tem- 
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per. It always offends me in him, but 
I took no notice of it this day. 

Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard said 
that every one of us must act according 
to his own sentiments. But Clay stalk- 
ed to and fro across the chamber, re- 
peating five or six times, “I will never 
sign a Treaty upon the status ante bel- 
lum, with the Indian Article, so help 
me God!’’ Mr. Russell declared him- 
self against proposing it to-morrow, and 
I again urged to propose it. Mr. Clay 
then said he should object to the con- 
ference altogether. We came to no ex- 
press decision, but Mr. Bayard and Mr. 
Gallatin did not support me in the reso- 
lution to make the proposal; so that 


Mr. Clay actually beat again a major- 


ity by out-bragging us. We sent Mr. 
Hughes to ask a conference with the 
British Plenipotentiaries at their house 
to-morrow. I told Mr. Clay it was 
rather late for him to come out with his 
violent opposition to the Indian Article, 
when I had at the time offered to break 
upon it and neither he nor Mr. Russell 
would support me, though both of them 
had been so much against it. He said 
I had been the first to say we must ad- 
mit it, and that it was even advantage- 
ous to us, by securing Peace with the 
Indians. I denied ever having said we 
must admit it: I had said I considered 
it advantageous to us in ¢hat resfect, as 
it secured us Peace with the Indians, 
and I still continue of that opinion; but 
I thought it otherwise so objectionable 
that I appealed to his recollection, and 
to that of all my other colleagues, if I 
had not offered to reject the Article, 
though at the hazard of breaking off 
the negotiation. 

Mr. Clay said I had, on the first day 
when the Article was received, said so 
much in favor of admitting the Article 
that he had reflected and made up his 
mind to admit it, declaring that he 
would make no further sacrifice in that 
quarter. ‘But, however,’’ said he, with 
a laugh, “you will not deny that you 
signed the note first, and so you must 
be responsible for the Article.” 

Bayard said, “Ay; but, Mr. Clay, 
there was no majority for it till you had 
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signed: you made the majority; so you 
must be alone responsible for the Ar- 
ticle.” Clay said—and I agreed with 
him—that, at any rate, the Peace would 
be bad enough. As for him, he believed 
it would break him down entirely, and 
we should all be subject to much re- 
proach for it. Bayard thought it would, 
on the contrary, be highly creditable to 
us: it would relieve the country from 
such an immense pressure—twenty-one 
millions of taxes—commerce restored, 
and, substantially, nothing given up. I 
told him that when the people were se- 
cure in the enjoyment of all we should 
obtain, they would count it for nothing, 
and only look at what we had yielded ; 
and the very people now the most 
clamorous against the War would then 
be equally clamorous against the con- 
cessions made by us for Peace. Mr. 
Gallatin said that almost all Treaties 
were unpopular, and ours, if we made 
one, would share the common fate. 


SHYENNE, 


In Dakota Territory —at the great 
south bend of the Shyenne River, on a 
level plateau that stretches south and 
west to the blue, irregular outlines of 
the Coteaux des Prairies, and east to a 
range of sand-hills covered with wild 
plums and cherries, and curiously 
scooped out by the wind—there remains 
impressed on the yielding turf a dark 
and blurred chapter of Indian history. 

In all directions the prairie is worn 
into deep paths leading down to the 
river by the hoofs of thousands of buf- 
falo, that for many summers have grazed 
over this plain. The channel of the river, 
formerly close to the edge of the steep 
bank, has receded gradually, until it is 
now nearly half a mile distant, and the 
bed of the old channel is partially filled 
with the alluvium brought down ‘the 
ravines by the spring floods and melt- 
ing snow, while the banks are covered 
with a dense growth of red willows and 
wild roses that in summer load the air 
with delicious perfume. Across the 
river, to the northward, the banks rise 
by a gentle slope to the plain above, 
and around the bend to the north-west 
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the rounded buttresses rise to high hills, 
whose sides are timbered with dwarf oak 
and elm, and whose highest summits 
are surmounted by sepulchral tumuli, 
where remains all that was mortal of 
chiefs and braves, as if to guard this 
lovely hunting-ground. 

The characters in the life-drama en- 
acted here have all long since passed 
away, and no sculptured stone or au- 
thentic chronicle tells us how they play- 
ed their parts. But the earthwork beat- 
en down by the storms of centuries, the 
broken arrow-heads, the fragments of 
rude pottery and the adjacent mounds 
give an outline history which tradition 
fills up as follows. 

Many years ago, when the Dakotas 
were in number like the stars in the 
sky, and before the nation had divided 
into “seven council-fires,” the Shyennes 
owned all this country west of the Min- 
nesota and Red River of the North: 
their principal town was at C’'ega-i- 
yeyapi (Kettle Lakes, now Fort Wads- 
worth). There lived their old men, 
their squaws and their children; there 
was their great medicine-lodge, as well 
as the remains of their forefathers; the 
lakes were filled with fish, buffalo cov- 
ered the prairie, and elk and antelope 
were always to be found; want and 
hunger were never known, and the 
dreaded winter-sickness* never came 
near their tipees. Their squaws tanned 
robes, and worked moccasins with por- 
cupine quills and dyed birds’ feathers ; 
the old men feasted and smoked and 
told wonderful stories of Wa’keeyant 
and Unktahe,f and their little children 
fought mimic battles and played in the 
rippling waters of the lovely lakes. But 
on the hunting-grounds of the Dakotas, 
east of the Mississippi, the Ojibways were 
encroaching, game was growing scarce, 
and no buffalo had been seen for two 
summers; so a large party of Dakotas 
went on a hunt west of the Minnesota, 
where they fell in with a hunting-party 
of Shyennes, and a bloody battle en- 
sued, in which many braves were killed 

* Pneumonia. 


+ The Dakota Thunder-bird. 
} The Water Spirit. 
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on each side. This was the beginning 
of sorrows: the blood of the slain de- 
manded revenge: their hatred of each 
other grew more deadly each year, and 
mourning was frequent in the lodges 
of the Shyennes and in the tipees of the 
Dakotas on the shores of the far-off 
lake. But the Dakotas were the more 
powerful, and each year they encroach- 
ed upon the hunting-grounds of their en- 
emies : slowly but steadily they stretched 
across to the Minnesota (Whitish Wa- 
ter), and even set up their tipees along 
its eastern bank. C’ega-i-yeyapi was 
now no longer a safe home for the Shy- 
ennes, and the braves never went on a 
hunt without leaving a strong guard at 
their town. Harassed by continual 
alarms and anxiety, they at length call- 
ed a council, and in much sorrow and 
bitterness determined to abandon their 
happy hunting-grounds and the graves 
of their ancestors, and seek new homes 
beyond the Makoc’e si’ca (Mauvaises 
terres, or Bad Lands), toward the set- 
ting sun, where their squaws and chil- 
dren would no more be frightened by 
the war-whoop of the Dakotas. It was 
arranged that the main body should start 
so soon as the snow melted and the new 
grass should come: the remainder were 
to stay four moons to keep the Dakotas 
from pursuit and bring in meat for the 
next winter’s supply. The four moons 
passed very sorrowfully to those left be- 


hind at C’ega-i-yeyapi, though couriers 


had come back to say that the first party 
had crossed the great river, and had 
found game plentiful. 

The last council then met and the 
pipe was smoked for the last time, then 
broken into three pieces and thrown 
into the three lakes; food and kinni- 
kinic were then placed on the burial- 
mounds. for the spirits of their dead to 
eat and smoke; and, without looking 
back at the peaceful home where they 
had all spent so many happy days, they 
departed. But the Dakotas were on the 
alert, and the Shyennes had not been 
gone many days before a large party of 
warriors, led by the great chief Chante- 
Tonka (Big Heart), were on their trail 
in pursuit. The Shyennes, being en- 
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cumbered with their families and the 
game they had killed, were overtaken 
by the Dakotas on the banks of the 
Shyenne River at its great south bend: 
they had been informed by the scouts 
of the approach of their enemies, and 
men, women and children went to work 
with their tomahawks, pots and baskets 
and threw up a breastwork with a ditch 
outside, dug holes inside for their tipees 
and a covered way down to the water's 
edge. The south bank of the river was 
bold and abrupt, and it was free from 
timber on each side, which prevented 
the approach of enemies in their rear, 
while in front the level prairie extended 
for miles, and the tall, dry grass, which 
would have been the only concealment 
for a foe, had been burned by the cau- 
tious Shyennes. All the artifices and 
stratagems of the Dakotas failed to en- 
tice the Shyennes from their stronghold, 
and all the assaults of their enemies 
were met by the courageous little gar- 
rison with firmness and heroism, and 
repulsed with severe loss to the be- — 
siegers. But the latter carefully guard- 

ed every avenue of egress or ingress, 
and prevented any food from being ob- 
tained by the starving garrison, or any 
messenger from conveying news of their 
dire extremity to their friends across the 
great river, till at last the food of the 
Shyennes was all consumed and the 
gnawing pangs of hunger were felt. 
Starving children looked imploringly 
at the stern, hunger-pinched faces of 
their parents, and were answered only 
by looks of hatred and bitterness toward 
the camp of the Dakotas out on the 
plain. The last one of their dogs had 
been eaten, and they had been living 
for several days upon the frogs, mus- 
sels and snails they could catch on the 
edge of the river; many of the children 
and weaker women had died; cold 
weather had come on too, and no fuel 
could be obtained but the few willow 
twigs they could gather on the bank of 
theriver. Their chief, “Standing Bull,”’ 
summoned his braves to council: he lit 
the council pipe, and first blowing one 
puff toward the Great Spirit and then 
one to each quarter of the earth, he 














passed it to the next brave. When all 
had smoked in silence, Standing Bull 

‘let fall his buffalo robe and rose to his 
feet, showing his gaunt and wasted 
form, and said: “Why is Standing 
Bull’s cheek so hollow and his frame 
so lean? Why is the laugh of Metawin 
hushed, and her little one gone to the 
Spirit-land? The dogs of Dakotas have 
stolen our meat, and the Shyennes have 
to eat dirt. Standing Bull wears many 
eagles’ feathers, and each counts a Da- 
kota scalp: our arms are still strong, 
and our arrows’ teeth yet sharp. Shall 
we starve like wolves in a trap, or 
die like braves? The hearts of the 
Dakotas are weak and their blood is 
water: when they hear the Shyenne war- 
whoop they will tremble like women. 
Shyennes, when the moon is up let us 
strike the Dakotas.’’ Standing Bull's 
speech was received with applause, and 
it was determined that a sortie should 
be made by all the braves at the rising 
of the moon, whilst the women and 
children were to take advantage of the 
moment and escape as they could find 
opportunity, and try to reach their 
friends across the great river. 

In silence the dread preparations are 
made by the warriors: their rude weap- 
ons of stone and bone are fastened 
more firmly to their handles, new arrow- 
heads are fastened to shafts, and then 
the sacred paint is put on for the last 
time. Before the moon is up they take 
their last parting with their loved ones: 
then silently they leave their fortifica- 
tion, and with the stern resolution of 
devotees creep cautiously upon their 
unsuspecting enemies. One dozing Da- 
kota sentinel is reached, and the keen 
flint knife severs his throat before he 
can give his sleeping friends the warn- 
ing: the next gives a frightened whoop 
and starts to fall back upon the main 
body, but as he turns his skull is crush- 
ed like an egg-shell by the battle-axe 
of Standing Bull. The dread silence is 
now broken, and on the calm mid- 
night air 

«« There rose so wild and fierce a yell, 


As if the very fiends that fell 
Had pealed the banner-cry of Hell.” 
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The Dakotas were taken entirely by 
surprise, and many were killed in the 
first onslaught, but quickly recovering, 
and led on by the chief Chante-Tonka, 
they rallied and began to close around 
the small band of Shyennes, which they 
outnumbered three to one. Their arrows 
were soon spent, each finding a living 
sheath, and then, hand to hand, each foot 
of the bloody field was contested : crush- 
ing blows and dying groans and the 
gurgling of hot, spurting life-blood were 
mingled with the yells of the combatants 
as one after another, friend or foe, went 
down. Each fought to the death, ask- 
ing no quarter and giving none. Hem- 
med in on every side, the noble little 
band of Shyennes still fought on, though 
but a handful were now left, and these . 
so faint from hunger, wounds and loss 
of blood they could hardly hold their 
weapons. A last desperate charge was 
made by the Dakotas, and the Shyenne 
chief stood alone, glaring at his ene- 
mies over his breastwork of dead: then, 
looking tenderly for a moment in the 
gory, upturned faces of his friends and 
comrades, as if giving each a mute fare- 
well, he leaped suddenly from his de- 
fence and turned and fled swiftly across 
the plain, followed by the remnant of 
the Dakota braves, with their chief at 
their head. Gradually the Dakota chief 
distanced all his warriors in the pursuit, 
and slowly but surely, step by step, 
gained upon the fugitive Shyenne. He 
grasped his tomahawk more firmly, and 
his hand was already uplifted to give 
the fatal blow, when suddenly Standing 
Bull leaped aside and buried his own 
weapon in the brain of his enemy. 
Then tearing the reeking scalp from the 
mangled skull, he waved on high the 
bloody trophy in the faces of his pur- 
suers, and drawing his knife from his 
girdle plunged it into his own brave 
heart, scorning to give his enemies even 
the honor of his death. 

Most of the Shyenne women and 
children were captured: some were 
sacrificed at once to the manes of dead 
brothers or friends; others were taken 
back to C’ega-i-yeyapi— which had al- 
ready become a Dakota town — and 
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there they spent the remainder of their 
lives as slaves by their own firesides. 
A few, after privations and sufferings 
worse than death, at length reached the 
rest of their tribe across the great river, 
and told the horrible story to their 
friends, who came years afterward and 
collected the bones of their dead and 
buried them on the hilltops overlooking 
the battle-field, raising mounds to com- 
memorate their brave death. 

There remains now an embankment 
of earth in the form of a crescent, with 
its horns resting upon the south bank 
of the former channel of the river. 
This earthwork is four hundred and 
fifty yards in circumference, and is ele- 
vated from two to three feet above the 
surface of the surrounding prairie, being 
from four to six feet broad at the base: 
outside the embankment there is a ditch 
from two to three feet deep and from 
four to six feet wide, from which the 
earth to form the embankment was evi- 
dently taken. The embankment and 
ditch terminate abruptly at the bank 
of the river. There is but one gateway 
in the circumvallation, which is five 
feet in width and fronts the south: in- 
side the embankment aré seventy-four 
circular depressions, from ten to fifteen 
feet in diameter: each of these depres- 
sions is about two feet below the gen- 
eral level, and together they fill up 
nearly the whole area inside the em- 
bankment, leaving only passage-ways 
between them. 

Digging down from two to three feet 
in the centre of these depressions, there 
is found a bed of ashes intermingled 
with fragments of charcoal, and resting 
upon a stratum of hard-baked clay; and 
scattered about the fireplaces and floors 
of these long-deserted homes are found 
charred bones, mussel shells, pieces of 
elk horn, chips of flint, broken arrow- 
heads and fragments of rude pottery. 
The bones and pieces of horn crumble 
to powder upon the slightest pressure, 
and even the mussel shells break easily 
between the fingers. All the potsherds 
found contain quartz, feldspar and mica, 
as if fragments of granite had been 


pounded up and mixed with the clay to 
Vou. VIII.—14 
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prevent its cracking with the heat. The 
pieces have all an irregularly rounded 
surface, as if each had formed part of 
an oval or spheroidal vessel. Some 
of the fragments are half an inch thick, 
and of a light yellowish or salmon color: 
other pieces are thinner, and vary from 
a slate color to a dead black. On many 
there are diagonal depressions that cross 
each other at intervals, as if the clay 
of which they were made had been 
plastered upon the inside of a network 
of cords or basket of rushes or willows, 
and then the vessel placed in the fire 
and the network burned off. Some 
of the fragments have a thickened lip 
or border intersected by zigzag lines, 
which are evidently an attempt at orna- 
mentation. None of them show any 
attempt at glazing, or any evidence that 
these aboriginal potters were acquaint- 
ed with the potter’s wheel. The arrow- 
heads are of the general pattern of 
those in use by all the Indian tribes in 
North America at its discovery by the 
Europeans. 

There is a presumption in favor of 
the truth of the Indian tradition, from 
the facts that the Shyennes until recent 
times did occupy the region about the 
Shyenne River and Kettle Lakes, that 
they possessed considerable knowledge 
of the ceramic art, and that they were 
driven westward by their more powerful 
enemies, the Dakotas. The absence of 
timber near the work would also be evi- 
dence that it was built for temporary 
defence. Still, the lamp of tradition 
sheds but a dim light upon these long- 
forgotten remains, and it is quite as 
likely that the legend arose from an 
attempt to explain an otherwise unac- 
countable phenomenon.as that it was 
handed down as a tradition. 

The alteration of the bed of the river 
from the position it occupied when the 
fortification was made to its present site 
is no evidence of a high antiquity of 
these remains or the reverse: the change 
may have occurred two thousand years 
ago—it may have occurred in the past 
twenty. Such changes in the channels 
of all rivers flowing through alluvial 
valleys frequently occur in a single 
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season, And more especially liable to 
these changes are rivers in the northern 

emisphere which flow northward, for 
in them the débouché is locked up with 
ice long after the more southern sources 
and body of the river are free from it. 
At such times all the low bottom-lands 
in the vicinity are overflowed, and at 
length, when the vs a ¢ergo breaks the 
dam of ice at the mouth of the river, 
the back water is rapidly drained off 
by the most direct channel, which may 
thus be so deepened by erosion and 
dredging as to become henceforth the 
permanent channel. 

W. H. GARDNER. 


RAMBLE IN CONNECTICUT. 


From the private letter of a lady we 
are permitted to extract these incidents 
of a ramble in Connecticut: 

“Punkups is one of those quaint little 
New England villages that stand quietly 
aside in a kind of contented amazement 
at the growth of the rest of the world. 
A woolen factory, a number of very 
small houses in which the operatives 
live, a little tavern, green farms round 
about, and the old white meeting-house 
among the graves—these are Punkups. 
Following the winding path along the 
stream, I came upon a group of chil- 
dren belonging to a workman in the 
woolen mill. Their names were Sarah 
Ann, Jabez, Amos and Samuel, and 
they were trying to launch a raft of their 
own construction on the mill-pond, in 
the most dangerous place they could 
find. After advising them not to try it, 
I waited to see what would happen. 
Sarah Ann, who seemed one of those 
healthy girls who climb trees and come 
down by swinging grapevines, and who 
can sit down with composure on a nest 
of snakes, sprang aboard with Samuel. 
The raft shot into the current, trembled, 
went partly under, and the two little nav- 
igators cried for help. Amos, with his 
bare red legs, jumped straight up and 
down on shore, and screamed at the 
top of his voice, ‘Sar’ Ann, you fool! 
Sar’ Ann, you fool! Jump overboard, 
Sar’ Ann, you fool!’ Suddenly stop- 
ping, he turned to Jabez, who stood 
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scratching his head in stolid perplexity, 
and solemnly asked, ‘Does ’em bite ?” 
‘Well, ’em does,’ as solemnly answered 
Jabez; and instantly the red legs jump- 
ed again, and again ‘Sar’ Ann, the fool!’ 
was frantically ordered to jump over- 
board. The two jumped, and reached 
shore just as the raft went over the dam. 

“Rain now came on, and there being 
no time to return by the way I had 
come, I thought of old Mr. Glyn, whose 
house was nearest. He is a profane old 
fellow, who gave me terror and amuse- 
ment in my school-days. I found him 
sitting in the doorway, his elbows on 
his knees and both hands buried in 
his white hair. He had grown so old 
I could hardly recognize him, and he 
did not know me. I explained my 
plight and begged a shelter. ‘ Certain- 
ly,’ he said: ‘walk in, take a seat and 
sit down.’ I ventured to inquire for 
Mrs. Glyn. ‘She?’ he replied, with a 
scornful motion of his thumb toward 
the stairway—‘ she’s asleep—allers is, 
a’most. She'// be down.’ Then he 
went to get dinner, and above the slam- 
ming of stove-lids I heard her descend- 
ing step. Her broad figure filled the 
doorway, and the round eyes, low fore- 
head and wide mouth reminded me of 
a frog, just as they did a dozen years 
ago. ‘Dotell!’ she slowly said, holding 
out her hands in such a froggy manner 
that I half looked to see her jump at 
me. ‘Father, he don’t know much 
about makin’ women comf’table. Lay 
your things in the fur bed-room.’ The 
‘fur’ bed-room was so called because 
it was at the farthest end of the house. 
Going to the kitchen for dinner, we 
found Glyn already seated at the table. 
*“Hev some o’ this pork? said he. I 
replied, as delicately as possible, that I 
never ate it. He dropped his frown for 
the first time in many years to look 
reproachfully : ‘Not eat pork? Why, 
what do you live on? Then softening 
his voice, he added, ‘It’s as pretty and 
as nice and as handsome a piece of 
pork as ever I see in a barrel. Now 
she'—with contemptuous emphasis on 
the pronoun— she don’t know whether 
it’s good or bad. [If it’s good, she 
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growls, and if it’s bad, she growls; and 
she’s allers the same grumpy old creetur, 
a-groanin’ about her rights and votin’, 
but she allers eats it!’ ‘Now, father, 
don’t! remonstrated Mrs. Glyn. 

“After dinner I sat by the window 
watching the rain, and took your letter 
from my pocket. Mr. Glyn sat again 
in the doorway, and Sze, sitting near 
him with knitting-work in her hands, 
was apparently falling asleep. ‘Letter 
from yer beau, hey? he inquired as 
pityingly as his frown would permit. I 
nodded. ‘ Yes, yes; and he thinks you’re 
a dreadful pretty creetur, and you think 
he’s another dreadful pretty creetur. 
Why, when I was young I thought my 
wife there was pretty.” Then with aw- 
ful accent, pointing his thumb at her, 
and looking close into her face with a 
sarcastic smile, he bellowed, ‘You air 
a pretty creetur now, ain't ye?’ The 


old lady opened her eyes with a rather 
pleased look and simply remarked, ‘ He 
was jes’ so ever since I married him.’ 
“I was imprisoned all night by the rain, 
and going back in the morning, I en- 


countered Sarah Ann again by the river. 
She and Samuel were not injured by 
their wetting, but she informed me that 
in the night Amos gave the bed-clothes 
a kick and called out in his sleep, ‘ Jump 
overboard, Sar’ Ann, you fool!’ which 
so startled Jabez, dreaming in the next 
bed, that he stuck his fingers in his hair 
and murmured, ‘ Well, ’em does.’”’ 


LETTER OF FRANKLIN. 


THE following letter, we feel sure, was 
never before published. In 1865 the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
received it from some one in England, 
who asked, in return for it, a ten-dollar 
greenback bearing the portrait of Mr. 
Lincoln. Professor Henry at once sent 
the Treasury note, and gave the letter 
to Rear-Admiral Harwood, a descend- 
ant of Franklin. Hartley and Franklin 
were warm personal friends. 

Passy, Sept. 8, 1783. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I-wrote to you this morning, enclos- 
ing three letters for friends in England. 
If you have not yet started, I know you 
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will be gratified to hear that His Majes- 
ty’s ultimate instructions, of which I 
have been in possession some days— 
but until just now as a secret—are most 
favorable for peace. The fourth article 
reads: ‘In case you find the American 
commissioners are not at liberty to treat 
on any terms short of Independence, 
you are to declare to them you have 
authority to make that concession.” 
To so sincere a lover of mankind this 
to you will be indeed gratifying news. 
With esteem and affection, I am, my 
dear friend, ever yours, 
B. FRANKLIN. 

Davip Harttey, Esq., M. P. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


BEFORE the manners and customs of 
the people of Virginia had been cor- 
rupted by outside barbarians, a preacher 
was traversing the south-western coun- 
ties and holding meetings in the open’ 
air wherever an audience could be gath- 
ered. At one of these he had collected 
from the mountains and backwoods a 
number of the superior race whose re- 
ligious education had been neglected. 
It was a fine Sabbath-day, and most of 
them brought along their rifles, not 
knowing exactly what kind of enter- 
tainment was in store for them, but 
“reckoning’’ it would wind up witha 
shooting-match. The preacher spoke 
eloquently of Him of Nazareth, and 
dwelt upon His sufferings. When done, 
a pair of long legs, like two dry tobac- 
co-stalks, covered with homespun and 
tapering the wrong way, began to worm 
through the crowd, and the good min- 
ister stepped aside to grasp the hand of 
the awakened listener. The descendant 
of the Cavaliers approached with a look 
of compassion on his gaunt face, which 
resembled in complexion a saleratus bis- 
cuit, fitted the butt of his rifle to the top 
of his foot, brushed a drop of tobacco 
juice from his yellowish beard, which 
somehow reminded one of the dingy 
rings in a coon’s tail, and said, slowly, 
“Look yer! This Nazzerene that suffer- 
ed so! What! has he been burnt out ?” 

. .. An individual whose eminent 
and practical common sense, more than 
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any showy acquirements, has elevated 
him to a high official position in a cer- 
tain corporation, has a great contempt 
for the claims of magnetism, electro- 
biology, and other metaphysical mys- 
teries. Whenever a wonderful story re- 
lating to any of them is told in his pres- 
ence, he is certain to cap it with another 
so ridiculous as to take the point entirely 
away from the first. One evening a 
strong convert to the faith of animal 
magnetism related in his hearing the 
following extraordinary story : 

“TI have a boy who is remarkably 
subject to magnetic influence. Last 
winter I sent him to the roof of the 
house with a shovel to clear off the snow, 
while I stood in the street to direct him. 
The roof was slippery, and I was sud- 
denly horrified to see him sliding rapidly 
down toward the eaves. In an instant 
more I knew he would be dashed upon 
the pavement, thirty feet below, and 
killed or mangled. But I caught his 
eye before he reached the edge; and 
such was my magnetic command over 
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him that I fixed him there as still as 
though he had been frozen to the roof, 
until a man went up and pulled him in.” 
“Well, now, that’s extraordinary !’’ our 
practical friend drawled. ‘* Maybe after 
that story—which of course I don’t doubt 
in the least—you'll be willing to hear 
one from me. I'm a little of an animal 
magnet myself, and sometimes I inter- 
fere with other people’s affairs in this 
line when any good can be done. For 
instance: I was coming through Medina 
last week on the cars, and as I looked 


-from the window I saw an Irishman 


carrying a hod of bricks up a long lad- 
der. I should say he was forty feet 
from the ground when his foot slipped, 
and away he went. I just moved my 
finger so” (suiting the action to the 
word), “and before the poor fellow had 
fallen ten feet he was fixed stationary 
right there in the air. The train went 
on, and I couldn’t do anything more for 
him just then ; but if you should happen 
to be passing that way before long, jzs¢ 
stop and let him down easy !” 
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The Book of Travels of a Doctor of Physic, 
containing his Observations made in Cer- 
tain Portions of the Two Continents. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Our doctor, like Mark Twain, seems to 
think the only way in which people now-a- 
days can be induced to imbibe a book of 
travels is by squeezing as much fun into it as 
it can contain. If the fun be good, it will 
certainly cause an amount of old or uninter- 
esting matter to be swallowed which would 
otherwise be eschewed; but the ancient say- 
ing about enough being as good as a feast is 
especially applicable to waggery. Very few, 
it may be affirmed, have journeyed to the 
end with the famous Innocents, who were 
abroad a few years since, without being often 
wearied by the perpetual strain upon their 
risibles, and coming to the conclusion, when 
they got there, that the big book, like the 
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old tragedies, was full of melancholy mirth. 
The jocoseness of the doctor, however, is dif- 
ferent from that of the professional jester who 
recently made so sorrowful an acknowledg- 
ment of the vanity and vexation of spirit in- 
separable from the cap and bells. Motley is 
by no means the only wear of our man med- 
ical. He does not set to work with malice 
prepense to make everything nonsensical 
which he touches, turning even the ven- 
erable and consecrated into the absurd, as 
if his whole object were to indicate the sig- 
nificance of the step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. He confines himself to 
peppering, so to speak, the sights which he 
sees with comical twists of phrase, or, at the 
most, reversing the poetic plan and clothing 
golden exhalations of the dawn with the 
palpable and familiar, whilst a vein of excel- 
lent sense and genuine appreciation enables 
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the reader to condone any wasteful excess 
of joke. 

Havana, Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Granada, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Marseilles, Paris, London and Liverpool are 
the bill of fare to which the entertaining doc- 
tor invites his friends; and the dishes are 
not only capital in themselves, but served up 
in a style that does credit to his culinary 
skill. The account of Havana is in some 
respects the most interesting “ chaw”’ (to 
borrow an Occidental phrase), as it is less of 
a réchauffée than the other concoctions, the 
mysteries of that neighboring town being by 
no means so familiar as those of Transatlan- 
tic cities. It is too near and too new to 
command the notice which is given to places 
that glow with the enchantment of distance 
and cobwebs. 

Here is what the doctor says of the un- 
amended negroes of the Faithful Isle: “ As 
a Southerner, I was naturally interested in 
noting the condition of the negroes. It ap- 
peared to me that they were treated remark- 
ably well. Before I visited Cuba it was my 
impression—and doubtless it is that of many 
Americans—that they were subjected to great 
hardships, and even cruelties; but, as far as 
I could learn from observation and inquiry, 
such was not the case. It was even the re- 
verse. They had a great many privileges— 
some of them very valuable ones—secured 
by law, more than were granted to the slaves 
in our Southern States. I know that they 
walked about unjostled and undisturbed, en- 
joying unquestioned equally with the whites 
the right to walk in the middle of the streets 
and to get run over by carriages. The fact 
is, the dividing line between white and black 
on this island is not always to be easily 
drawn, and the races are consequently placed 
nearer on an equality than they can practi- 
cally be with us. As a natural result, the 
negroes are happy and contented, and will 
probably remain so till some philanthropist 
comes along and gives them the fatal infor- 
mation that they have ‘ rights.’ ” 

The following is the result of the doctor’s 
experience of Spanish politics; and it is one 
which will not be gainsaid by any one con- 
versant with European thought: ‘ There is 
no doubt that in Spain, and throughout civ- 
ilized Europe, American ideas are now ex- 
ercising a tremendous influence. It is a mo- 
mentous question whether this influence is 
for weal or for woe, and one not to be an- 
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swered by the flippant tongues of those of 
our countrymen who are for ever blazoning 
and boasting over it. I am sorry to be con- 
strained to think, myself, that it is not work- 
ing for present good. My chief reason for 
this opinion is the inability of the people to 
assimilate our ideas. They swallow them 
readily enough, it is true, but they are not 
able to digest them: as a consequence they 
are cramped and colicked by them, as is 
shown by their occasional spasmodic up- 
risings and the gassy, crude and insubstan- 
tial manifestoes eructed from time to time by 
their acknowledged leaders. Ultimately, 
however, I hope and believe that, perfected 
through suffering, they will attain to that 
light in these matters which we can honestly 
claim to possess; and may they make a dis- 
creeter use of itthan we have.” We must all 
indulge the same hope, even if we cannot 
cherish the belief; but hope, though a good 
breakfast, according to Lord Bacon, is a very 
bad supper, and the supper-time of Europe is 
mournfully near. How, indeed, whilst the 
million are obliged to work all day to get the 
merest modicum of food, can they learn the 
needful lessons of polity which so few of the 
well-gorged thousands can ever properly com- 
prehend? Until reading and writing come 
as naturally to them as they did to Dogberry, 
or until food and raiment become spontane- 
ous and perennial products, the many-head- 
ed, many -stomached man must continue to 
be a great deal lower than the angels, in 
spite of all the efforts of sages and saints. 
Let these attend to the bodies of their suffer- 
ing fellows first, whilst attending most to their 
minds and souls. Give the grinder sixpence 
and he will hearken to your science. 

To Spain the doctor went directly from 
Havana, the reputation of which, by the way, 
as a winter residence for consumptives, he 
does not think deserved, any more than he 
deems the patriotism of the rebel Cubans be- 
yond the possibility of suspicion, though he 
by no means admires the legitimate author- 
ities. It was in a Spanish steamer that he 
voyaged, and the description of the officers 
and of his fellow-passengers would be very 
amusing if it were not so exuberant. One 
does not altogether confide in such ebullient 
comedy. From Spain, where he was most 
impressed by the cathedral and ladies of 
Seville, both extorting unbounded laudation, 
he went to Malta in the steamer Syria, the 
best, he says, he ever traveled in—* truly a 
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most delectable craft, in which, methinks, I 
would freely go to the world’s end.” So, 
intending tourist, write down the name in 
your note-book, for steamers generally in 
those regions are not of exceptional attrac- 
tion. On board there were some Hindoos, 
of whom he says: “ From as minute an ex- 
amination as was practicable for me to make, 
I rated them ethnologically as the type of 
the ideal Darkey, highly improved and fully 
reconstructed, to which he is to attain as 
soon as the millennium gets well under way.” 
From Malta he progressed to Naples via 
Sicily, and much as he admired the Neapol- 
itan bay, he thinks it would not surpass the 
bay of New York, the glory of our own, our 
native land, if the latter only had a little at- 
traction of contour and an island and a vol- 
cano, etc., pitched into and near to its abun- 
dant waters. He was quite shocked by 
the extremely animated appearance of the 
city, having been taught to mourn over the 
land as effete and sunk in sloth; which, mo- 
rally, it certainly is, to such an extent as to 
merit what was said of it by old Bomba. 
“You think,” he cried to the English and 
French envoys, who were always bothering 
him about reforms, “that Naples is a part 
of Europe: it’s no such thing—it’s a part of 
Africa.” Rome and Florence— But we 
must stop, or we shall pass the flaming 
bounds of space, adding only a recommenda- 
tion to any one who wishes to peregrinate 
pleasantly through pleasant places, to secure 
the doctor of physic as his (begging pardon 
of votaries of the vernacular) compagnon de 
voyage. k. M. W. 

American Religion. By John Weiss. Bos- 

ton: Roberts Brothers. 

Our readers will remember Mr. Weiss by 
his Life of Theodore Parker, of whom he was 
an admirer and disciple, so far as that erratic 
genius can be said to have had disciples. 
Perhaps Mr. Weiss would repudiate the re- 
lation, for the cardinal tenet upon which he 
insists through these three hundred pages is 
the independence of the moral sense. In 
all matters which pertain to the intellect he 
acknowledges the need of accepting much a 
the testimony of others. ‘In every depart- 
ment excepting morals and his sense of God 
each can rely upon external authority. He 
is obliged to take the antipodes for granted, 
and is willing to let Herschel tell him what 
the nebulz contain. If he cannot lead Dar- 
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win and Agassiz, he follows gratefully, and 
gleans as much of the universe as his mind 
can hold. Wherever he cannot go in per- 
son he risks going by proxy, «en when his 
safety and health are involved; and he has 
made so many experiments of this kind that 
he finds trust to be an economy.” But this 
faith is founded upon experience, and goes 
back to the fact that we have reason to be- 
lieve in the sufficiency of our guides. This 
reliance upon the individual is one of the 
author’s points of departure: the other is his 
belief in the goodness and -immanence of 
God. The conscience of each man is the 
divinity within him, placed there by the All- 
father to light up the soul he has created, 
and more authentic than any other external 
revelation. 

From this stand-point Mr. Weiss regards 
both religion and science. For ritual he has 
a great dislike, while the modern school of 
science is praised with a reserve. 

The last chapter of this suggestive book, 
«The American Soldier,” is full of interest 
and anecdote; but, as a specimen of Mr. 
Weiss’s style, which is marked by a certain 
obscurity and tendency to overstrained fig- 
ures of speech, we select the following: 
“Men are foolish enough to declare some- 
times that the words which fitted like a 
rhyme to their action were its parent and 
supporter. A more rational explanation 
shifts the paternity to the action. The words 
came thronging into the inspiration, which 
had already approached and thrown wide 
open the doors of life. The dull text glowed 
as the thrilling moment found it in the way. 
Else how abandoned to inexplicable wrath 
must the men and women have been who 
had to find their way into brave living before 
Moses was set adrift in the papyrus, or any 
man had borrowed the reed to recall one 
natural commandment! . . . In the revela- 
tion of life, men gather maturity of thought 
and depth of emotion. Riveted to the spot 
of their destiny, they stand while the day 
turns for them the pages of a book, and lets 
the light fall upon the texts of joy, terror 
and pity: the sudden claim of brotherhood, 
the warning of a vitiated temper, the exigen- 
cies of love and duty, flash out of moments 
of living, like electrical sparks, into the soul, 
and find their equilibrium in personal con- 
viction. When Scriptures glow, it is with 
the same life which gave them birth: they 
are indebted to us, not we to them.” 
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We cannot agree with many of the author’s 
conclusions, and we deprecate any want of 
clearness on subjects so vital, but we close 
the book with the feeling that it is the utter- 
ance of a brave and honest man. R.S.H. 


Bench and Bar. By L. J. Bigelow, Coun- 
selor-at-Law. A New Edition, enlarged. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers was 
complete in its way, but we missed from its 
pages the characteristic sayings of the Ameri- 
can Bar, some of them worthy to be quoted 
with the famous retorts of Thurlow and Jekyll. 
The practice of the law, embracing the 
whole field of human affairs, and sharpening 
the wits by continual conflict, is fertile in 
those ready replies and unexpected turns 
which move either by their power or their 
humor. The jeux d’esprit here recorded 
are mainly of the latter kind, where laughter 
only is excited, but there are instances where 
the whole case has been lit up by a few happy 
words. What a commentary on the state of 
the English divorce law was Justice Maule’s 
sentence of a laboring man, who, after being 
deserted by a drunken and unfaithful wife, 
had married again, and was indicted for 
bigamy! “Prisoner at the bar,” said his 
honor, “you have committed a grievous 
offence in the eyes of the law and against 
the well-being of society, and you must be 
punished. You should have instructed an 
attorney to bring an action at law against 
the fellow who had dishonored you for cvim. 
con. After obtaining a verdict, you should 
then have employed a proctor to take the 
necessary steps on your behalf in the Eccle- 
siastical Court. That done, you should have 
employed a solicitor and parliamentary agent 
to bring your case before the House of Lords 
on petition for a divorce, supporting such 
petition with the necessary evidence. The 
bill might then have been passed by the 
House of Commons, after which the queen’s 
assent would be necessary to dissolve the 
marriage with your worthless wife and en- 
able you to marry the woman with whom 
you have committed bigamy. All this you 
omitted to do; and having broken the law, 
you must receive the sentence of the court. 
It is, that you be imprisoned for one day, 
and then discharged.” 

We recognize many of our old acquaint- 
ances in this collection, but there is also 
plenty of new matter. We do not remember 
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having seen before Lord Yelverton’s com- 
ment on an assize sermon—that it was like 
the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, and His mercy, which endureth for 
ever; or the story of the man accused of 
horse-stealing, and acquitted by the elo- 
quence of his counsel, who told a friend after 
the trial that “he thought all along he took 
that horse, but since he’d heard the gov- 
ernor’s speech, he believed he hadn’t;” or 
this, which we quote in full: “ Judge Lewis 
of Virginia, during one of his terms, had be- 
fore him the case of a physician noted for 
extortionate charges, who had brought suit 
for his bill. During the progress of the suit 
the judge asked to see the account, which 
was found to consist of a single charge— 
‘Medical attendance.’ The doctor was re- 
quired to specify the items. He refused to 
comply, and the case was thrown out of 
court. After adjournment the doctor, meet- 
ing the judge, said, ‘ That was an honest ac- 
count, sir—an honest account.’ ‘I know 
nothing about it,’ said the judge, in his sharp, 
decisive voice. After a short silence, the 
doctor began again: ‘ Judge Lewis, we shall 
all have to give an account, sir, of the deeds 
done in the body.’ ‘I know that, sir,’ re- 
turned the judge, ‘but it will be an item ac- 
count—an item account, sir.’ ”’ 

Mr. Bigelow has brought together a com- 
pilation which may well be added to a law- 
yer’s library. We notice some few mistakes, 
such as that in Lamb’s story on page 84, 
where Pope’s famous line, ‘ Thou great First 
Cause, least understood,” is misquoted and 
ascribed to Milton. . R. S. H. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. By William Smith, LL.D., and 
Theophilus D. Hall, M. A. To which is 
added a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Those worthy persons who are bent upon 
making Latin and Greek dead languages in 
the literal sense of the term, consigning them 
to absolute oblivion, and concentrating all 
study on things modern and practical, do not 
seem to be making so much headway as one 
might have expected from their vigorous and 
somewhat uproarious efforts. The energy of 
the age shows itself quite as actively, if not 
as conspicuously, in furnishing new aids for 
the study of the ancient classics as in the 
promotion of those branches of knowledge 
by which this study was to be altogether 
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superseded. New editions of the ancient 
authors, new grammars, dictionaries and 
text-books of all kinds to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of the ancient languages, continue to 
be poured forth; and even the numerous 
translations which offer a short cut to a small 
knowledge of ancient literature prove that an 
acquaintance with that literature is still con- 
sidered indispensable as a means of culture, 
and are quite as likely to stimulate the study 
of the originals as to be received as substi- 
tutes for them. 

Many persons, however, confine their ob- 
jections to the disproportionate amount of 
time which is commonly expended on this 
branch of education; and we cannot but ad- 
mit that the objection has force. The rem- 
edy lies, not in making the study less thor- 
ough, but in making the method more ef- 
ficient. It is sometimes urged that the prac- 
tice of writing Latin is altogether unneces- 
sary; but this is in fact the means by which 
a mastery over the language is most readily 
obtained —the means by which idiomatic 
constructions and distinctions are best com- 
prehended and fastened upon the memory. 
It demands, however, at the outset, greater 
application and more efficient help than mere 
reading is supposed to require, and hence it 
has either been too much neglected, or has 
depended almost exclusively upon verbal in- 
struction. The work before us will go far 
to obviate this difficulty. It is unquestion- 
ably far superior to any previous English- 
Latin dictionary—more copious, more pre- 
cise and more correct. Shades of meaning 
and differences of usage are pointed out with 
clearness and illustrated by abundant exam- 
ples. Unlike former works of the kind, 
based upon the productions of German schol- 
ars, it offers a choice of phrases in idiomatic 
English with the equivalents in idiomatic 
Latin. 


—_——_—— 
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